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Style 87002. Palatial and Corlon are trademarks of Armstrong Cork Co. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER SWEARS HE SAW A ROYAL GHOST AS HE TOOK THIS PICTURE OF A PALATIAL VINYL 
CORLON FLOOR. STRANGE! Yet oddly enough, several people have reported the same illusion. The only ex- 


planation is that Palatial tends to set people thinking of things regal. The majestic sweep of its design. The nobility 
of its golden tracery. Palatial! IF YOU THINK YOU SEE A KING WHEN YOU LOOK AT THIS PICTURE, your 


decorating imagination is sure to be royally stimulated by Palatial Corlon. For a special booklet of color schemes 


designed to go with Palatial Corlon, write Armstrong, 6110 Tyson Ave., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. 101-T, 


Box 919, Montreal, P. Q. Palatial Corlon is one of the famous (Arm strong|VINYL|FLOORS 
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To the woman who could weep 
because her skin beauty is drying out... 
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Cleanser 
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If you’ve tried creams and 
moisturizers with only fleeting results, it’s because 
most moisturizers merely sit on the skin. Too soon, 
the moisture evaporates...and back come the lines 
and the dryness.’ And after 25, the skin that needs 
moisture most, can hold it least. 

But now from Revlon comes the first positive, round- 
the-clock way to moisturize against aging dryness 
... the ‘Moon Drops’ Moisture Method. What is it? A 
remarkable treatment program: four different mois- 
turizing formulas to replace your ordinary skin 


FACIAL FRESHENER to ‘wake up’ your skin. 2.50 
MOISTURE FOUNDATION for under make-up. 3.00, 5.00 


ALL PRICES F 








creams and lotions. Together, the four ‘Moon Drops’ 
formulas work day and night to help your skin store 
and hold natural moisture inside. 

‘Moon Drops’ Facial Freshener ‘wakes up’ your skin. 
‘Moon Drops’ Moisture Foundation nourishes all day 
under make-up. ‘Moon Drops’ Moisturizing Cleanser 
removes make-up while it replaces vital moisture. And 
even as you sleep, the deep moisture benefits continue 
with ‘Moon Drops’ Moisture Balm. 

Once you’ve tried the ‘Woon Drops’ Moisture Method, 
your skin need never know another dry spell. 


MOISTURIZING CLEANSER to remove make-up. 2.00 
MOISTURE BALM to work while you sleep. 3.00, 5.00; 8.00 


TMA LOLOIAY DROPY’ MOISTURE METHOD BY Revlon 
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Only if it’s made from the 
milk of the ewe. Only if it 
ripens in the caves of the 
Combalou. Only if it’s born 
in Roquefort, France, cana 
cheese be called Roquefort 
and wear this red seal. The 
flavor: fragrantly French. 
Unique...and unmistakable! 
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Bunraku puppet by Kiyoshi Saito, one of Japan’s outstanding contemporary artists. 
Bunraku is an age-old drama form enacted by puppets which, almost life-size and each 
manipulated by three men, perform the most subtle and complicated movements. Com- 
bining a classic subject, an ancient medium and a modern style, Kiyoshi Saito’s picture 
suggests the mingling of the centuries that is so richly evident in present-day Japan. 


NEXT MONTH. The list of contents for November is headed by an entertaining and 
urbane exploration of New Orleans by Sean O’Faolain. Two other alert observers, Alan 
Moorehead and Irwin Shaw, report in characteristically fine prose on Sicily and Israel 
respectively, and Frederic Morton continues his story of the fabled Rothschilds. Other 
items include Pro Football, by Joel Sayre; Acapulco, by Richard Condon; The English 
Channel, by William Golding, and A Handbook of Children’s Reading, by Clifton Fadiman. 
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The names of characters used in short stories and serials are 


fictitious. Any resemblance to living persons is a coincidence 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Your 
Alligator 
Ses 

with you 
everywhere 


55% KODEL, 45% TOPEL. Luxurious superfine poplin weave. $24.95. 
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More than a coat, a companion—Alligator is the coat you'll live in, anywhere, 
any weather. You get smart fashion, excellent fit, and awide choice of styles 
and fabrics. All wool worsted gabardines, fancy wools, finest yarn dyed 
cottons in plains and woven patterns. Also blends with Eastman Kodel 
polyester, Dupont Dacron polyester, Courtaulds Topel cross-linked rayon. 
All with Alligator’s dependable, durable water repellent. Fine Dacron water- 
proofs, too. America’s most wanted coats—$11.95 to $70.75—all great 


values. See them now at 
igator 


better stores everywhere. OS 
ALL-WEATHER COATS AND RAINWEAR 





THE BEST NAME IN 


The Alligator Company: St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Los Ang 











Shanghai 


I consider Shanghai (August HoL- 
IDAY) the most blatant piece of Com- 
munistic propaganda I have ever read. 
I doubt if any such article would, as 
you hope, help to “open the door to 


e ” 
world sanity. WILLIAM A. STEFFEN 


Los Angeles 


Permit me, a forty-year resident of 
Shanghai, to congratulate Han Suyin 
upon her excellent distillation of the 
essence of pre- and post-Communist 
Shanghai, subject to one correction. 

There never has been a park sign- 
board in Shanghai reading: “No dogs 
or Chinese allowed.” I personally ex- 
amined the archives of the Shanghai 
Municipality to trace the origins of this 
globally rumored canard. No British 
civil servant would have been as stupid 
or as malevolent to have so couched 
the meaning. Dogs were not allowed, 
and a separate and distinct clause on 
the public notice board so provided. 
Chinese were not allowed, and a sep- 
arate and distinct clause provided for 
this in the negative terms that “the 
park is reserved exclusively for the 
foreign community.” 

The Chinese of that early day did 
not even have municipalities to provide 
such amenities as parks. The foreigner’s 
error was in not extending his custom- 
ary amenity to the underprivileged. 
However, before I left pre-Communist 
Shanghai, Chinese could enter all mu- 
nicipal parks upon the same payment 
terms as non-Chinese. 

ERNEST T. NASH 
Woodland, Calif. 


You have done your readers a great 
service. I earnestly wish other editors 
would make a similar effort to get word 
to the American public on what is 
going on behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
In eighteen months’ regular reading of 
a great many domestic and British 
newspapers and books, I have learned 
very little, and read nothing so per- 


ceptive and credible. A. MACY SMITH 


Houston 


The article written by Han Suyin, 
whom you refer to as “gifted,” mani- 
festly proves her talents. How subtle 
of her to employ her magnificent prose 
to conceal from the unthinking reader 
the real truth about the Chinese Com- 
munists. No wonder she is permitted 
to enter the forbidden city and write of 


its wonders. MARTHA H. OWEN 


Cookeville, Tenn. 


Han Suyin’s perceptive and moving 
article will certainly be welcomed by 
Americans seeking an understanding 
of the Chinese Communist Revolution. 
HOLIDAY’s presentation was both cou- 
rageous and imperative in this time of 
heightening East-West tension. 


BOB RAY 
Glenview, Il. 


How could Han Suyin bear to 
leave the paradise she describes in 
anghai? 
Shanghai NANA GADDIS HALL 
Poolesville, Md. 


Successful Stroke 
You hit the nail on the head with 
your article on the Berkshires (The 
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Berkshire Hills, August HoLipAy). Un- 
fortunately, copies have been unavail- 
able in this village. It is probably just 
as well because though we have many 
people of tolerance and education, they 
are far outnumbered by those who have 
a psychopathic distrust and hatred for 
outsiders. This is redoubled if the out- 
sider is educated or suspected of being 
financially independent. A combination 
of both can bring public denunciation 
in the local snack bars. One has only 
to watch a local high-school graduate 
laboriously reading a comic book, 
mouthing the words aloud while trac- 
ing them with a grimy finger, to realize 
that a copy of the New York Times 
here is as a red rag to a bull. 

Your writer missed a good story in 
Pittsfield that perfectly describes what 
is cause for suspicion and no doubt has 
a moral somewhere. Last year the 
Berkshire Eagle reported the arrest of 
three men there on suspicion. As re- 
ported, what drew attention to their 
meeting in front of a restaurant was 
that two of them were wearing suits 
with white shirts and ties and the third 
was dressed in slacks with a sport shirt 
and jacket. That each had approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars on his 
person was also mentioned as suspi- 
cious. I often wonder how it turned 
out. Were they hanged or fined what- 
ever they had and sent on their way, 
with a stern injunction not to appear 
in such attire again? It’s like the old 
serials—one is left hanging in the air. 

Anyway, congratulations on an ex- 
cellent article ably done. 

G. ALBERT SAUER 

Chairman 

The Molasses Hill Historical Association 
South Egremont, Mass. 


Bucks County Bounty 


““Newcomer” Loring Dowst (hell, I 
was born here and won’t become a na- 
tive for another forty years) has done a 
commendable job of shunpiking his 
way through Bucks County (Summer in 
Bucks County, August HoLipAy). He 
has managed to “do” the county with- 
out being “done in” by its sometime 
precious quaintness. We who saw the 
first commuter station wagon appear 
on the horizon out of New York, back 
in the °30’s, are grateful for a refresh- 
ing, authentic accounting of the nat- 
ural beauty we live in. It ll make a 
happy reference when, if (and how!) 
Hollywood completes its filming of an- 
other view of us: The Devil in Bucks 


County. BOB BRUGGER 
Pipersville, Pa. 


Graphic Ideas 
Really, HOLIDAY, you do irritate me 
sometimes! Yet you are the one maga- 
zine among many that I read to which 
I actually look forward each month. 
During the past year, I’ve hardly been 
irritated at all, for you seemed to be 
getting away from your earlier awed, 
small-town-boy-in-the-big-time habit 
of showing page after page of interna- 
tional ‘celebrities,’ instead of the in- 
digenous aspects and individuality of 
the places your excellent authors write 
about. This mature trend pleased me 
very much—for this is what I want to 
Continued on Page 6 
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Here are a few of the exciting new fashion ideas for fall. And with them we show you only asampling of Enna 
Jetticks’ great new collection of shoe styles that you want most— most. because they meet today’s fashion needs 
and yet provide supreme comfort. They’re made to walk in. to live in contentedly, for hours without end. Enna 
Jetticks are first with the flattery, the support, the suppleness, fit and flexibility that make them favorites 
with every costume you wear. Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., Auburn, N.Y. FEEL YOUNG... FEEL ENNA JETTICK! 


Miss Mary hats, Calderon bags, Trifari jewelry, Crescendoe gloves. Furs by Revillon. 
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Other Enna Jetticks 


$999,, $4299 


Far West slightly higher 
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It’s the pleasant character of Bell’s Scotch Whisky 
that makes it such a favorite with Highlanders 
themselves. No gentler Scotch was ever made—yet 
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Continued from Page 4 . 
see in your book—nor color shots of 
“society” names in Dior gowns, danc- 
ing with many-lettered titles. In the 
August issue, however, you have sunk 
deeply back into your former deplor- 
able status-symbol format. With all the 
picturesque, fascinating, beautiful, ugly, 
warm, austere places in the world, let 
us see tiem. Many of us may never be 
able to see them except through your 
pages. Let us see people, too, but 
people who are representative of all 
the people in the places they inhabit— 
not the few rarefied people whose only 
raison d’étre is a title, money, eccen- 
tricity or a place in the so tiny, so un- 

important “high society.” 
HELENE G. FONTAINE 
New York City 


In Analysis 
Bravo for Hugh Foster’s Prophets 
Behind Their Time (Antic Arts, August 
Houipay). He confirms what I have 
vaguely suspected for some time— 
namely, that some of our T.V. news 
reporters are verging on outdoing the 
late John Foster Dulles in ‘*brinkman- 
ship.” Let us have just the facts. The 
average citizen in today’s U.S. has 
lived through enough scares, jolts, hor- 
rors and worries to be a pretty good 
analyst himself. Perhaps a more honest 
one. He isn’t trying to project an image. 
EVELYN BESTE 
Denver 


Once again the Cinderella of com- 
munications is kicked by her ugly sisters 
of the press. ANDREW KERBY 

Greeley, Col. 


Rhymed Reaction 

Being a native Midwesterner, I’m 
inspired to submit some roadside lim- 
ericks based on Eli Waldron’s Murder 
Tour of the Midwest (August HOLIDAY): 


The guests at the family inn, Bender, 
Were hammered to bloody surrender 
To prove rather late, 
When lured by young Kate, 
The female’s the deadlier gender. 


An impoverished young murderer 
named Mudgett, 

According to all those who judge it, 
Nearly four-score and ten 
He dismembered, and then 

Said the others “exceeded his budget.” 


A hateful old woman named Tillie, 
Put lethal things into her chili. 
The men who appeared, 
One by one disappeared, 
As her garden grew overly hilly. 
V. HANSEN 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Date in Doubt 


The picture of Banker Mills B. Lane, 
Jr., and the Hupmobile (Will Success 
Spoil Atlanta ?, May HOLIDAY) and Mr. 
Lane’s note (Letters, July HOLiDay) 
asking for authentic information on the 
year model of that car are of special 


The car, as any Hupp expert could 
tell you, is ot the 1911-12-13 model 
series. This can be established by ob- 
servation of the style and construction 
of fenders, radiator, gasoline tank and 
other features of the bodywork. 

Improper dating of early Hupmo- 
biles is not unusual, even among more 
knowledgeable antique-auto enthusi- 
asts. Judging by a register compiled in 
1957 by our Antique Automobile Club 
of America, | would estimate easily 75 
per cent of the Hupp “20” models 
(1909-1913) were predated or incor- 
rectly dated at that time, so your banker 
friend need not feel too chagrined. 


CORNELIUS W. HAUCK 
Cincinnati 


Quest Rewarded (cont’d) 

In Quest of America (July HOLtDay) 
is Steinbeck at his best with brilliant 
use of choice word and phrase. Nothing 
I have read recently has evoked such a 
sense of appealing Americana. 

THELMA CAMPBELL 
East Lansing, Mich, 


Please include a picture of the house 


truck. GEORGE DANIELL 


Ellsworth, Me. 





Steinbeck’s Rocinante 


My wife and I are visiting our daugh- 
ter and grandchildren in Canada and 
our son in California, but will be going 
home to Bournemouth, England. We 
have been keeping a day-to-day diary 
which will enable us to relive our visit 
in our memories. | bought July HoLI- 
DAY just for the pictures, but was more 
than pleased to find a splendid article 
by John Steinbeck which so far covers 
some of the journey we have taken and 
describes scenes which have made 
marks on our minds, too, but which we 
could never hope to express in words. 


J. W. WARD 
Ottawa 


Wrong Setting 

Under the beautiful picture of a lake 
and mountains (The Magnificent West— 
A Photo Album, July Howipay), you 
have “Lake Washington.” It shows 
tree-forested slopes down to the water 
and speaks of driftwood along the 
shore. Seattle takes up about twenty 
miles of Lake Washington shoreline. 
The city of Renton is at the south end. 
Mercer Island is in the lake. Belview 
and Kirkland, both cities, are on the 
east shore. Newly-incorporated Lake 
Forest Park and the town of Kenmore 
are at the north end. There is little 








7 L interest to me as designer of the Hup- 
lbw So mobile. The car is year model 1910, the 
second model of the Hupmobile. The 


RLev0t CEH user cee Rv! , nob 
“ht nel first was designed and built in 1909. 


room left for forests or driftwood. 


its taste has real authority. When the whisky in 
Who goofed? 


your glass is Beli’s, you'll know you're drinking 
something! Try both these superb Bell’s Scotches: 
Bell’s “12” (Royal Vat) Mellowed for twelve years in the 
wood, it has reached the age of greatness. 

Bell’s Special Reserve Exceptional Scotch at a popular price. 
Light as Bell’s “12”—and its equal in everything but years. 


ALBERT J. DAVIS 
Seattle 








ors were added later. 
te Doors were added later E. A. NELSON 
Oklawaha, Fla. 


@ The photographer goofed. It’s Lake 
Crescent.—Ed. 








Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 


HARTFORD, CONN.,1961, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THEU.S.A 
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In a Cove orona Green eee 


you ll have the time of your life 


Pick out your special cove. Bermuda abounds in them. Swim in 
the bluest water. Loaf on the softest pink sand imaginable. Or spend 
happy hours on a golf course, surrounded by breathtaking views. 
Have the time of your life in Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 


BERMUDA 


SE a Angin a in 





71 


Be busy or be lazy. Five championship golf courses to play on. Superb en-tout-cas tennis courts. Bermuda is one of the world’s great game fishing areas for deep-sea fishing and surf 
casting. Sail, skindive, or water ski. Shop in stores displaying the finest British and European merchandise. See historic sites and spectacular scenery. Swim in the clearest water, 
loaf on the softest pink beaches. Dine and dance on a terrace by the sea. See your travel agent, or write “BERMUDA”, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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How to kindle the flame of hospitality: GRAND MARNIER Glamorous flambeé or in a glass, 


Grand Marnier excites in so many ways. Sipped gently after dinner, there’s magie 


in its cognac-and-orange bouquet. ‘Try a simple sour, Or crush some ice—frappeé ! 
No matter what you do with Grand Marnier, you'll discover why it has been en- 
joyed the world over for 144 years. For more hints on how, write for free booklet. 


MADE WITH FINE COGNAC BRANDY / PRODUCT OF FRANCE / 80 PROOF / CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., DEPT. 


HOLIDAY/ OCTOBER 


10, 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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by Yukio Mishima 


@ Even if an American knows nothing 
else about Japan, he will have heard of 
hara-kiri, Fujiyama and geisha girls. 
Japan is also celebrated for its cheap 
labor, shoddy export goods and the 
“impenetrable smile” of its inhabitants. 
The Japanese, long notorious as a na- 
tion of militarists, suddenly acquired a 
new reputation as the result of defeat 
in war. This time they are winning 
fame for their womanhood (reputed to 
make the best wives in the world), their 
gentle, friendly ways, their cameras, 
transistor radios and fine craftsman- 
ship, their tempura and sukiyaki, and, 
above all, their great philosophy, Zen. 

It is hard for a man to rid himself 
of notoriety once it has clung to him. 
Even if the notoriety is at variance with 
the truth, it is likely to correspond 
closely to the image people have formed 
of him, and as long as it arouses public 
curiosity and affection rather than hos- 
tility it is virtually impossible to dispel. 
In this manner notoriety often imper- 
ceptibly changes into legend. So it has 
been with Japan. 

James Michener’s Sayonara, a re- 
working into a modern legend of the 
story of Madame Butterfly, turned what 
had been a national disgrace (for many 
years Madame Butterfly could not be 
performed in Japan) into a national 
vindication. But a Japanese examining 
this novel is invariably astonished by 
the extravagant praise bestowed on 
Japanese womanhood by Michener. 
We spoiled Japanese men are accus- 
tomed to think it only natural and 
proper that our wives scrub our backs 
in the tub. The powerful impression 
produced on American males by this 
simple courtesy strikes us as rather 
excessive. Surely, even in America, 
women gladly scrub the backs of their 
pet dogs. Perhaps the American wom- 
an’s unwillingness to scrub her hus- 
band’s back stems from the desire to 
distinguish men from dogs and thereby 
show men greater respect. 

Americans should not forget that 
even in Japan there are wives and 
wives. A married woman of my ac- 
quaintance is known as Tange Sazen, 
the name of a celebrated samurai who 
lost one eye in combat. She is a notori- 
Ously late sleeper and never leaves her 
bed until her husband has risen, washed, 
prepared his breakfast, eaten and left 
for work. When the husband sticks his 
head in at the bedroom door to call 
good-by, the wife manages to open one 
eye by way of salutation and then 
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drops right back to sleep. Hence the 
nickname. 

Perhaps the American impression 
that Japanese women are all dedicated 
to pleasing men originated during the 
Occupation in the experiences of high- 
ranking American officers and diplo- 
mats with geishas Even today, a geisha 
will go in the i..orning to the wash- 
room, put toothpaste on her patron’s 
brush and then wait patiently for the 
great man to come and wash his face. 
No self-respecting Japanese housewife 
would do the same. This service is a 
special technical skill, and it is as un- 
likely that an amateur would attempt 
to perform it as that a novice would 
try to run an atomic pile. 

The attention paid to guests in Japa- 
nese inns does not come up to the 
geisha standard but belongs to the same 
general category. A semi-Westernized 
Japanese like myself who stays at an 
old-fashioned inn feels rather awkward 
in the morning when he is about to 
put on his clothes, and three young 
maids appear, one with his shirt, a 
second with his coat and a third spread- 
ing open his trousers with the invitation 
to step in to them. 

The Japanese “service industries” 


are curiously Oriental in nature. In the 





West, as the result of Christian tradi- 
tion, pleasures are sharply divided into 
physical and spiritual. But in Japan 
pleasures cover a wide spectrum, from 
the frankly physical to the loftily spirit- 
ual, and “service industries” exist which 
specialize in each kind. The Japanese is 
therefore most distressed when foreign- 
ers confuse the functions of geishas, 
bar girls and prostitutes. 

The geisha, though not an amateur 
in matters of love, is definitely not a 
prostitute. For that matter, not even a 
prostitute is absolutely businesslike in 
her profession. Almost all the Japa- 
nese love-dramas of the 18th Century 
depict romances between prostitutes 
and their customers. On one point the 
Japanese of the feudal ages were clear: 
love affairs took place with women 
one paid and were entirely unrelated to 
marriage. This feeling persists today 
among Japanese. They are convinced 
that romances are most likely to de- 
velop, gradually and spiritually at first, 
at a public place of entertainment, 
such as a bar with hostesses. The hun- 
dreds if not thousands of bars along 
Tokyo’s Ginza (each with at least four 
or five hostesses) are the training 
grounds for the sentimental education 
of the Japanese male. 
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Not long ago a foreign man of letters 
complained to the Japanese police that he 
had been forced to pay a forty-dollar bar 
bill, though he himself had drunk only 
one bottle of beer. The rest of the bill was 
run up by hostesses who came to his table 
and without a by-your-leave swilled down 
glass after glass of their favorite beverages. 
A Japanese could only consider the dis- 
tinguished foreigner’s protest uncouth. 
Japanese bars never present a customer 


with an itemized bill. He may be shown a 
scrap of paper with the total indicated, or 
a hostess may merely murmur the sum. 

Language also produces misconcep- 
tions. It is true, as any American tourist to 
Japan knows, that some hotel managers, 
guides and others engaged in foreign trade 
and the like are skillful in English, but 
this is only to be expected of persons who 
make money out of their English conver- 
sation. The real Japanese—the Japanese 


who can make a living without associating 
with foreigners—hardly ever speak Eng- 
lish. And these Japanese never shrug their 
shoulders, wave their hands or throw 
themselves around in the foreign manner. 
When someone addresses them in English, 
they merely give one of the celebrated 
“impenetrable” Japanese smiles as a sign 
that they do not understand. 

Westerners apparently find this smile 
unpleasant and enigmatic, but for us it is 
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perfectly simple. We choose to smile 
as a sign that we are sad, perplexed or 
angry. In other words, we use the same 
ambiguous signal to indicate an un- 
willingness to disclose whether we are 
feeling sadness, perplexity or anger, 
and the person who has been flashed 
this signal should at once respond, 
“Ah-hah. He’s got something on his 
mind he wants to keep from me. Very 


well, I'll leave it alone and move on to | 


another topic.” 

In short, the smile is a request for a 
suspension of judgment, a suspension 
of analysis. In Japan, where individual- 
ism is otherwise not much developed, 
the smile has come to protect the free- 


dom of the individual. At the same | 


time it is an appeal for courtesy. 

But this manner of reasoning does 
not work with foreigners. Americans 
especially find this symbolic smile in- 
tolerable. They become worried, and 
analyze and evaluate it; they prod their 
Japanese acquaintances with questions. 
When finally they discover that the 
Japanese who smiled was angry, they 
are bewildered. “In that case, why 
didn’t he get angry in the first place 
instead of smiling?” they ask. But get- 
ting angry, they fail to realize, would 
be discourteous. 

The question of courtesy is peculiarly 
troublesome. The Japanese, by com- 
mon consent, are a courteous people, 
immoderately given to smiling, bowing 
and offering presents. It is nevertheless 
true that a Japanese who goes with a 
big basket of fruit to the house of an 
acquaintance, and who leaves only 
after innumerable smiles and at least 
a hundred bows, experiences such an 
intense feeling of relief at having ac- 
complished his social duties that he 
may tell himself as he leaves that he 
need never in his lifetime visit that 
household again. 


There was once an American of good 
will who was transferred to Japan by 
his company. He could speak scarcely 
a word of the language, but he was 
anxious to become friends with some 
real Japanese. Eventually he succeeded 
in making a good many young friends, 
none of whom could speak English. He 
held a party every week and invited his 
friends. 

But after six months or so, he be- 
came aware that he had never once 
been invited back by a Japanese and 
that the number of Japanese who came 
to his house had dwindled, despite his 
repeated invitations. In his disappoint- 
ment he became bitterly anti-Japanese. 

This American poured out the whole 
sad story to me. The reasons for his 
disappointment were immediately ob- 
vious, but I was unable to make him 
accept them. He was now utterly con- 
vinced that the Japanese were a nation 
of boors. 

The reasons were diverse. First, there 
was the language barrier. A Japanese 
is likely to be timid in company and, 
rather than speak a foreign language 
haltingly, will prefer not to say a word. 
As a result, he becomes bored with as- 
sociating with foreigners. Of course, if 
the American had been able to speak 
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Japanese easily, this problem would not 
have arisen. 

A second difficulty is that the prac- 
tice of inviting guests to one’s house 
is by no means general in Japan. A 
desire for perfection is involved here 
too. The Japanese thinks, “Before 
I can invite guests, and especially 
foreign guests, to my house, I must 
have a mansion so luxurious that my 
guests will be dazzled.’’ The American’s 
Japanese friends, though they seemed 
to be unaware of the social obligation 
to reciprocate his hospitality, no doubt 
were thinking, “I’m now living in a 
small, shabby apartment, but I’m sure 
I'll be able to afford a fifteen-room 
mansion in another one hundred and 
fifty years. I'll wait till then before I 
invite him to my place.” 

There is more truth in this attitude 
than one might suspect. The Japanese 
who has a house he is proud of gen- 
erally enjoys inviting foreigners to visit 
him, But the Japanese with a modest 
home is convinced that it would be 
discourteous to invite a guest to a 
house unworthy of him. The courteous 
thing to do, then, is to accept when 
invited to a friend’s beautiful house, 
enjoy the fine dinner he serves, but not 
attempt to reciprocate. 

A more complete analysis of what 
the Japanese was thinking when he de- 
cided not to attend the American’s 
party might run something like this: 
“I’ve been invited so many times to 
his house, I really must give him a 


present. But any present I can afford 
on my salary is not going to look like 
much. I'd be ashamed to offer such a 
miserable present. Of course, it would 
be out of the question to invite him to 
my place. I haven’t any fancy sets of 
dishes or glassware. I haven’t even got 
a maid. The house is so small and so 
badly kept it would be a disgrace to 
have him here. It’s a nuisance anyway 
when you have trouble speaking to a 
man. It always makes me feel un- 
comfortable. The next time he invites 
me I simply won’t go.” 

I need hardly say that this attitude 
has nothing whatsoever to do with 
anti-Americanism. 


Americans who visit Japan after 
being attracted by colored posters in 
travel agencies showing red torii, the 
Great Buddha or young geishas stand- 
ing under parasols, are inevitably dis- 
appointed by Tokyo and as inevitably 
refreshed and restored when they go 
on to Kyoto. The old history of Japan 
is alluring to Americans, whose own 
country is new, and they wonder why 
the young Japanese are not more de- 
voted to Japan’s traditions. They also 
wonder why the Japanese, reputed to 
be a clean people, tolerate the dirtiness 
of Tokyo’s streets. 

Nevertheless, Tokyo is an invaluable 
eye-opener to foreign travelers whose 
heads are filled with tinsely dreams 
and misconceptions about Japan and 
the Japanese. One hardly ever sees a 
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buildings dating from the 18th Century 
and earlier. In Japan, however, houses 
have traditionally been built of wood and 
paper, both highly inflammable and sub- 
ject to rot. Some buildings seem to be of 
great antiquity, but generally they have 
been so thoroughly restored in the course 
of the centuries that hardly a stick of the 
original structure remains. The Great 
Shrine of Ise has been rebuilt approxi- 
mately every twenty years, fifty-nine times 


kimono; the Western-style architecture is 
bad taste incarnate; the sky!ine is low and 
insignificant. Apart from the moat and 
scenery around the Imperial Palace, there 
is nowhere a suggestion of urban beauty 
or of great tradition. 

It is said of the French or Italians that 
they are bowed under the weight of tradi- 
tion, and the truth of the statement is 
brought home by the numbers of French- 
men and Italians living today in stone 
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in all, over the past thousand and more 
years. A new shrine building, the exact 
replica of the old one, is constructed and 
consecrated in a special ceremony. The 
renewal of the Ise Shrine is an excellent 
expression of the Japanese attitude toward 
tradition. In the West, the difference be- 
tween a copy and an original is considered 
crucial, but in Japan, as the result of its 
wooden architecture, an accurate copy has 
the same value as the original and in turn 


becomes the original for future copies. 
The celebrated temples of Kyoto have 
been destroyed by flames time and again 
only to be rebuilt later. Tradition in Japan 
has thus come to resemble the regular 
alternation of the seasons: this year’s 
spring is the same as last year’s, and next 
year’s autumn will be the same as this 


punction. Even such traditional Eastern 
beliefs as respect for the aged are fast 
disappearing, and the old people in Japan 
today eagerly attempt to ingratiate them- 
selves with the young. Some of the younger 
generation assert that a girl after she passes 
twenty becomes an old woman, and a 
boy over twenty-five counts as an old 


man. The lucky ones who have yet to 
reach twenty parade the streets in blue 
jeans and are addicted to rock ’n’ roll. 


year’s. 
No people is as ready as the Japanese 
to discard old traditions without com- 
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The foreign visitor, confronted by 
such specimens of Japanese youth, can 
hardly believe his eyes. “‘Is this Japan?” 
he wonders. But- these young people 
paradoxically represent an aspect of 
Japanese tradition. During the long 
centuries when Japan was sealed off 
from the rest of the world, young 
Japanese prided themselves on their 
Chinese names, just as today some of 
them use American nicknames like 
Jack or Tom. For the Japanese of the 
past, China was what Europe and 
America are to the Japanese of today. 

The rebuilding and reconsecration of 
the Ise Shrine every twenty years is 
symbolic. Fifteen years after the war 
ended in 1945, the old Japanese ways 
of thinking, which everybody assumed 
had perished with the war, suddenly 
and strongly revived to arouse a sec- 
tion of the younger generation. The 
fanatical young man who killed the 
leader of the Socialist Party and the 
one who attempted to kill an important 
publisher are spiritually linked to the 
prewar extremists, a breed everyone 
imagined was extinct. In 1960 there 
was even a case of hara-kiri, the first in 
fifteen years. A priest disemboweled 
himself before the residence of the 
prime minister in indignation over the 
policies of the Kishi cabinet. We should 
not be too surprised if instances of 
hara-kiri again become frequent. Per- 
haps even the samurai will stage a 
comeback. 


Ever since Zen, the philosophy of 
Japan’s Middle Ages, began to win 
popularity among American intellec- 
tuals, those of them who come to Japan 
make certain to visit the Zen temples. 
Marlon Brando called at a Zen temple 
in Kyoto and interviewed the priests, 
as he later related to the press with 
no trace of self-consciousness. A cer- 
tain well-educated woman I met once 
in New York told me how she had 
visited a famous Zen priest at a peace- 
ful old temple in Kamakura. She and 
the priest were unable to exchange a 
word because of the language barrier, 
but she was sure they had both experi- 
enced the greatest happiness a human 
being can know, merely by smiling at 
each other. She felt she would not have 
regretted it if her life had ended at that 
moment. 

Japanese in Tokyo would be aston- 
ished to hear this story. My own family, 
as it happens, belongs to the Zen sect, 
but the only services I have attended 
were for my grandparents. Funerals of 
relatives are the sole occasions when 
the family gathers at a temple. I have 
never heard a priest deliver a sermon, 
and just to hear the Buddhist scriptures 
(completely unintelligible because they 
are read in Sanskrit) intoned in the 
heavy atmosphere of incense is enough 
to put me to sleep. During the war, 
sitting in Zen meditation had a vogue 
among young men faced with death, 
but this serves only to prove that for 
the urban Japanese today temples are 
invariably associated with death. In the 
countryside the Buddhist priests still 
have close contacts with their congre- 
gations, but in the cities the temples are 
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considered a headquarters for death, 
and we never stop to think about reli- 
gious doctrines. 

When I first learned of the popularity 
of Zen among American intellectuals, I 
supposed they must all be confronted 
with death—a startling thought. Later 
[ discovered that they seemed to be 
seeking from Zen the meaning of life. 
When the present-day Japanese seek 
the meaning of life, they apparently 
find it in politics, drink, women or art, 
but if these solutions should ever fail 
them, perhaps their interest in Zen may 
revive. At the moment, however, Zen 
is a dormant volcano. 

Nevertheless, I discovered not long 
ago that in an old city like Kyoto with 
its special character, Zen still has a 
practical value. I visited a Zen temple 
there and I saw how a young man 
whose marriage had been unsuccessful 
and who had atte:r pted suicide became 
a cheerful human being again after 
several months of studying to be a 
priest amid the austere routine of tem- 
ple life. I realized then that this was the 
way nervous breakdowns had been 
treated in the past and that it was also 
a valid substitute for the psychoanalysis 
of today. My discovery set me to won- 
dering whether Zen’s popularity with 
so many Americans might not have 
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originated in a gradual surfeit of psycho- 
analysis. 

A few years ago, a very modern-minded 
Tokyo film star, having killed a man by 
drunken driving, was ordered by his studio 
to mend his ways. He chose to enter a Zen 
monastery in Kamakura. For a year he 
led a life of religious discipline and dressed 
in the habit of a Zen monk. At the end of 
the year he returned as a new man to the 
film industry and was soon happily mar- 


ried. This case seems to a Japanese an 
amusing union of new and old, but to an 
American it may seem, for all | know, a 
most modern, advanced and sophisticated 
manner of living. 

The Japanese dislike of old traditions 
may stem in part from the fact that Japan 
was never colonized by a Western power. 
The westernization of Japan was the path 
chosen by the Japanese themselves, and 
we have therefore never felt any hostility 


toward streetcars, automobiles, steel-and- 
glass buildings, refrigerators, television 
sets or even electric washing machines. We 
gladly swallow them all. To the Japanese, 
whatever is new is desirable. Then, when 
we are so surrounded by new inventions 
that we are unable to move—every twenty 
years, that is—we Japanese suddenly be- 
gin to feel that old things are much better 
after all. THE END 

Translated by Donald Keene 
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DOBBS makes a dashing grandstand play...creating 
a flurry of excitement in the stands. This sporty Dobbs 


twosome has the luxurious feel of rich 
softness—and the bold look of action! 
The handsome Dobbs Woodsman in 
Village Green(right)has novel ‘wood- 





land” band, trim snap brim and smooth suede finish. The 
Dobbs Pocono (left) has smart textured band, supple 
. double-layer brim and silky finish. 

Both $15.95. Other Dobbs hats, $11.95 

DOBBS to $100, are available at finer stores 


throughout the U.S.and Canada. 


DOBBS, PARK AVENUE AT 49TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF HAT CORP. OF AMERICA 


HOLIDAY 


OCTOBER 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


JAPANESE INN, by Oliver Statler; il- 
lustrated with fifty Japanese prints (Ran- 
dom House, N.Y., $6.50). 


LAFCADIO HEARN, by Elizabeth Ste- 
venson (Macmillan, N.Y., $6.95). 


@ From about 1638, when the Japanese 
Catholic community was virtually exter- 
minated, to 1853, when Lochinvar Perry 


sailed out of the West, Japan remained a 
hermit kingdom. 

Today all is changed. Through Japan’s 
open gates has streamed a torrent of West- 
bound products, from cameras to beetles; 
from the ambiguities of Zen Buddhism 
to the single-minded bombs that 
struck Pearl Harbor; from a humane con- 
ception of domestic architecture to the 
neurotic plots and characters of the 





to use 


every day and 
cherish for life 


It’s their practicality, of course, that makes Gerber blades such 
wanted gifts, but their grace and beauty are in there pitching, 
too—winning awards for fine design by American Museum of 
Modern Art. Back of it all is the terrific steel from which Gerber 
blades are made—a quality so superior that it is known as “the 
steel that cuts other steel.’”’ Gerber blades cut better . . . stay 


sharp longer .. . last a lifetime. 


Part of the good life of every man should be the enjoyment, use 
and care of favored quality knives which command respect. 
You'll find Gerber Blades the perfect answer. 


There are 19 pieces in the Gerber line—17 knives and a holding 
fork and sharpening steel. These come in individual walnut scab- 
bards, a dozen assortments in solid walnut chests and impressive 
gift packages. From $4 to $185 at fine stores everywhere. 
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Left: GER Set. Traditional 
3-piece carving set includes 
I-xcalibur blade, holding fork 
ind sharpening steel 

$36.50 including chest 

Center: Master Set 

\ treasure chest of 4 blades, 
holding fork and sharpening 
steel. $65 including chest. 
Right: SR Set. The'basic 
2-piece carving set has 
Snickersnee blade and holding 
fork. $27.50 including chest. 


Left: Four Miming Dinin 
Blades. $23.50 including chest. 
Center: Eight Miming Dining 
Blades. $42.50 including chest. 
Right: Six Miming 

Dining Blades. 

$32.50 including chest. 


Selection Sheet mailed on request. Gerber, 1305 S.W. 12th Ave., Portland 1, Oregon 


GERBER egendary BLADES 
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modern Japanese novel. Our mental 
kitchens are gradually filling with all 
kinds of japanned ware. 

How account for this growing in- 
terest? 

One factor may be the G.I. experi- 
ence: throughout history occupation 
forces have frequently fallen in love 
with the terrain they have conquered. 
(Hundreds of thousands of veterans 
still remain fixed in a dangerous trance 
of good-natured feeling toward the 
Germans.) Another factor is guilt, as if 
tourist dollars or time spent reading 
books about Japan could somehow 
wash away the stain of Hiroshima. I 
think sex enters too: Mr. Michener and 
other novelists have fashioned for us 
puritans a seductive dream image of the 
Japanese female, equally submissive 
and lascivious. (Thus Japan replaces 
the erotic utopia of the South Sea 
islands, just as it may be in turn re- 
placed, as the color bars keep falling, 
by Central Africa.) Fear of the coming 
universal triumph of the International 
Style, in living as well as in living room, 
may be attracting some to the consola- 
tions of the Japanese esthetic sensi- 
bility—even though from all reports 
Tokyo’s Ginza rivals in repulsiveness 
our own Broadway. Deepest of all—if 
you are prepared to entertain really far- 
out theories—may be our unconscious 
desire, forerunning the next century’s 
possible unification of the world, to 
use Japan as a medium of de-Westerni- 
zation, just as the world’s lunatic fringe 
eagerly welcomes space ships as a me- 
dium of deplanetization. 

Whatever one’s conjecture, the fact 
remains that for many of us Japan 
seems to secrete some soothing balm— 
Zen? Flower arrangements? Origami ? 
Who can tell?—that promises to allay 
some of the distress of the Western soul. 

It is against a background of some 
such speculations that it is useful toex- 
amine the extraordinary popularity a 
year or two ago of Fosco Maraini’s 
beautiful book, Meeting With Japan, or 
the even greater current popularity of 
Oliver Statler’s Japanese Inn. Affec- 
tionately written and exquisitely illus- 
trated, the latter reconstructs some 
episodes in Japanese history and leg- 
end. Its focus is the old inn, Minagu- 
chi-ya, situated on the Tokaido Road 
linking Tokyo and Kyoto—a sort of 
Japanese U.S.1. Since about 1582 the 
inn has been run by a single family of 
samurai origin, the Mochizuki. For all 
the simplicity of its style Mr. Statler’s 
book is not easy reading. Japanese 
history is confusing; Japanese behavior 
seems to swerve away from what we 
parish-pump Westerners consider nor- 
mal; and Japanese proper names are 
improperly non-Anglo-Saxon. Yet this 
book is not only being bought in quan- 
tity but I should guess that it is being 
attentively read, with mingled pleas- 
ure and bafflement. 
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Elizabeth Stevenson’s sound, pains- 
taking, rather low-pressure biography 
of Lafcadio Hearn comes, then, at the 
right time. For Hearn (1850-1904) was 
a kind of literary Perry. Though there 
were other excellent interpreters of 
Japan in the 1890's, it was Hearn who 
revealed, to many Americans for the 
first time, a vision of a mode of life 
still in those far-off days radically 
different from our own. His work, to 
tell the truth, has not lasted well. It is 
too fancy, too deliberately exotic, too 
romantic in the 19th Century Poe-Loti 
manner, to please us today, except as 
an antique may please. For its time, 
however, it had great value. 

Hearn himself remains more interest- 
ing than his many books. Born in 
Greece, of Greek-Anglo-Irish parent- 
age, he was in effect brought up as an 
orphan by his Dublin grandaunt. His 
rather scrappy education took place 
in a Roman Catholic school in Nor- 
mandy (Maupassant attended the same 
school, but they never met) and then 
at St. Cuthbert’s College, in Durham. 
He lost the sight of one eye in a school- 
boy scuffle, a misfortune that was to 
give him a permanent sense of being 
different from normal people. Reduced 
to poverty in London, he was finally 
shipped off at nineteen to Cincinnati. 
He suffered many hardships, became 
an excellent journalist in the city whose 
aggressive bustle he disliked, removed 
to the gentler airs of New Orleans 
where he began his first serious writing, 
then voyaged to Martinique, to New 
York, and at last to Japan, glimpsing 
Fuji’s cone on April 4, 1890. 

The final fourteen years of his short 
life were spent in Japan as a country 
schoolmaster, a university lecturer and 
a close observer and imaginative in- 
terpreter of Japanese life and legend. 
In 1891, he married a Japanese girl, 
Setsu, who, as it were, lived his prac- 
tical life for him. Though he became 
a Japanese subject in 1896 (in Japan 
it is not Lafcadio Hearn who is revered, 
but Koizumi Yakumo) he never really 
became Japanese. 

A difficult man, lonely, a bit quarrel- 
some, suffering mildly from delusions 
of persecution, he forced his very sense 
of alienation to fertilize his genius. 
Hearn became one of the long proces- 
sion of Outsiders (he once described 
himself as ‘‘ostracized, tabooed, out- 
lawed”) who have produced surely a 
third of the world’s most interesting 
art and literature. He was born to 
repeat continually his creative gesture 
of escape. As his biographer puts it, 
flight for him “was an exercise of in- 
tegrity, a legitimate movement of his 
spirit.” 

At first he thought he had found 
salvation in Japan. In a letter to a 
friend he wrote, “Here the individual 
does not strive to expand his own 
individuality at the expense of every 


one else.” Gradually he was forced to 
modify this enthusiasm, to recognize that 
the Japanese virtues of order, propriety 
and courtesy, though real, were not in- 
born or even traditional, but rather the 
result of the most severe conditioning, 
and therefore unhealthily linked to re- 
pression. 

The curious fugues that compose Hearn’s 
adventurous and rather sad life are in- 


teresting enough in themselves. They be- 
come even more interesting when viewed 
as a small-scale foreshadowing of our 
own dreams of escape from our own 
century. 

Lafcadio Hearn started by loving Ja- 
pan as a whole. He ended by loving its 
legends, its poor, its Outcasts and some 
of its traditions, but hating the gifts of the 
West. ““Carpets—pianos—windows—cur- 


tains—brass bands! How I hate them! ... 
Would I had been born savage; the curse 
of civilized cities is upon me.” 

Will we in our time retrace Hearn’s 
experience? 

And will we at last find, as he found, 
that there is no exit from one’s own cen- 
tury, not in the exotic, not in the smile 
of the geisha, not even in the smile of 
the Buddha? THE END 





Opening on October 1, 1961 


* CONVENTION HALL - 





* 450 COMFORTABLE ROOMS ALL WITH BATH 
BANQUET ROOM 


** NOTED RESTAURANTS - SKY 

* CONVENIENT PALACE HOTEL 
TARIFF: 

Single room with bath......... $ 6.00— 


Double bed room with bath...$ 8.00— 
Twin bed room with bath...... $ 9.00— 14.50 
Twin bed room Special......... $15.00— 19.50 
SLUR’ SUNOS co sisciceccseeeens $83.50—111.00 
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Regal Comfort in the Heart of Tokyo 





OVERLOOKING THE LOVELY IMPERIAL PALACE PLAZA 


The ultimate in modern facilities, unique location, outstanding food 


and gracious service. 








LOUNGE Designed in keeping with the Imperial Palace theme, the new Palace 
ARCADE Hotel features traditional Japanese decor combined with Western 
comfort. Interior decorations and furnishings are in harmony with 
traditional Japanese taste. 
8.50 
8.50 


Main Office: 


Cable Address: 


Marunouchi, Tokyo 
M. Tachibana, Managing Director & General Manager 
“PALACEHOTEL TOKYO” 
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Add zest to your quest for holiday fun abroad! 


"VACATION PLANNING IDEAS 


With details of amazingly 
low-cost Jetliner Tours! 


ceetres rane 


ee: Imagine the fun... soaring from humdrum routine to vibrant 
gaiety, romance and enchantment in Europe! A few pleasant 
hours on a swift, luxurious TWA SuperJet and you're there... 
ready for a never-to-be-forgotten vacation. And with TWA’s 
fabulous new Vacation Planning Ideas, you'll know how to enjoy 
it most. How to go on your own or on one of TWA’s uniquely 
interesting Jetliner tours. How you can see and do more for less 
money. Where you'll find the best buys. And how you can Fly 
Now, Pay Later. TWA Planning Ideas are your picture-windows 
on the Continent. Look through them now...start planning! 





Visit extra cities at no extra fare Ski on fields of shining Alpine snow 


Join the gaiety at European festivals Bask on lazy Mediterranean shores 
Shop your way across the Continent See industries of Europe at work 
Tour fabulous Old World wine cellars Spend the Holidays in the Holy Land 
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You marvel at the tales that ancient towers can tell. You dine in the tradition of the world’s most famous chefs 


You sample gay night life that sparkles into dawn. You stroll along quiet byways bathed for centuries by the : 


Sit back a moment...and imagine yourself in 
these fun-filled TWA vacation scenes abroad! 


You enjoy f all-winter festivities like these 


ITALY Opera Season, La Scala, Milan, December through May. Almond Blossom Festival, Sicily, 
February. Easter Processions, Rome, April. 
GERMANY Concerts, music festivais and opera throughout the comet. all year round. And Fasching 
Carnivals in principal cities, March, 
SPAIN _ Goya paintings on ex ‘the Prado, Madrid, all year round. Winter Festival, Malaga, 
_ January. Holy Week Pageants in Seville, Malaga, Madrid and other cities, April. 
FRANCE Opera and Ballet Seasons, September through July. Mardi Gras Festival in Nice, 
. March. Easter Festivals in Lourdes, April. 
ENGLAND | The Royal Ballet, November through April; the theater season, year round, London. 
Boat Race, Oxford vs. Cambridge, March. Shakespeare Series, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
through November. British Museum, National Gallery, all year round. 
SWITZERLAND Annual International Ski-jumping Competition takes place at St. Moritz in December. 
b« Wess : Swiss Industries Fair held at Basel in April. 
PORTUGAL Pilgrimage to Fatima, October. Fair of Saint Martin, Golega, November. Mardi Gras 
ea eet | and Flower Battle, Estoril, March. 
ai And there are hundreds more ...in every country! 





Gifts at bargain prices from London Silver Vaults. 
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Art for sale in the Montmartre that Gauguin knew. Leather work . . . reasonably priced in Italy or Spain. 









r centuries by the sun. 


rself in Look at all the wonderful things you can buy— 
broad! on a TWA shopping adventure through Europe! 


Here's where you can find other “best buys” 


France: perfume, art prints, jewelry, antiques, gloves, 
wines, brandy. Switzerland: watches, linens, cut- 
lery, laces, embroidery, music boxes. Spain: leather 





purchases free of duty. Special exemptions apply for certain antiques and works 






goods, lace, gloves, tiles, Toledo-ware jewelry. And now the biggest bargain of all... 

Italy: silver accessories, silks, Borsalino hats, handi- TWA 17-DAY ROUND-TRIP 

crafts, leather goods, ceramics, glassware, ties, 

scarves. Britain: antiques, Scottish tweeds, fine JET ECONOMY FARES 

whisky, Cashmere sweaters and English bone china. 

Germany: cutlery, cameras, toys, clocks, binoculars, nsteeeaeantee $306.00 LISBON $350.00 

chinaware. Ireland: linens and laces, Irish tweeds, LONDON $350.00 MADRID $389.60 

Waterford glass. Portugal: lace, pottery, filigree PARIS $389.60 GENEVA $425.60 

jewelry, cork products. ROME $484.30 ZURICH $425.60 
FRANKFURT $425.60 ATHENS $620.00 


FARES QUOTED FROM NEW YORK 
Remember: Liberal customs allowances let you bring home many dollars worth of Effective October through March 31 


of art. And here's another money-saving tip ... duty-free shopping facilities are Fly now pay later. Only 10% down 


available in the international airports at Shannon, London, Frankfurt and Paris! 


up to 24 months to pay the balance. 



















1ST DAY 
2ND DAY 


3RD DAY 


4TH DAY 


STH DAY 
6TH DAY 


7TH DAY 


8TH DAY 


9TH DAY 


10TH DAY 
11TH DAY 


Leave NEW YORK by TWA SuperJet for London. 
Arrive in fascinating, historic LONDON. 

Morning sightseeing of City and Central LONDON. 
See the Crown Jewels in the Tower of London. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Afternoon at leisure. 
Morning for shopping in LONDON. Afternoon 
sightseeing West End, Fleet Street, storied West- 
minster Abbey and Buckingham Palace. 

This day in LONDON for sightseeing on your own. 
Leave London by air for Amsterdam. 
Sightseeing in AMSTERDAM: Rijks Museum, a dia- 
mond-cutting factory and Rembrandt's house. 
Leave Amsterdam by morning plane for Brussels. 
In BRUSSELS, capital of Belgium. Morning visiting 
the Grand Palace, the famed Palace of Justice, 
the Cathedral and the unique Wiertz Museum. 
Leave Brussels in the morning by air for Paris. 


Gay, glamorous PARIS. Sightseeing by motor- 


12TH DAY 


13TH DAY 


14TH DAY 


coach with guide, visiting the Louvre; Notre 
Dame, the cathedral of Paris; Napoleon’s Tomb 
and the famous Eiffel Tower. 


Excursion from Paris to VERSAILLES by motorcoach 
with guide. On the way, stop at the residence of 
Napoleon and Josephine. At Versailles, visit the 
Palace and its fabulous Hall of Mirrors. Visit the 
Petit Trianon. Return to Paris through Versailles 
Forest and the St. Cloud Woods. 


At leisure in PARIS for shopping. 
Leave Paris by TWA SuperJet for NEW YORK. 


*PRICES QUOTED are based on 17-day Jet Economy Excursion fares 
October, 1961 through March, 1962; per person, two people trav- 
eling together, at standard hotels. Rooms with private bath slightly 
higher. For First Class fares, Economy fares after March 31 and de- 
tailed terms and conditions, call your travel agent or TWA. 


Other TWA Jetliner Tours 
from 10 days to 51 days 
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Here are just two of a wide variety of m 
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Send postage-free card 
today for the complete 
details on these other 
sparkling Economy Class 
TWA Jetliner Tours of 
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17-DAY i ape TOUR 


2 599" 





1ST DAY Leave NEW YORK by TWA SuperJet for Lisbon. 9tH DAY = Sightseeing in ROME includes the Basilicas of St. 
2ND DAY = Arrive LISBON, beautiful capital of Portugal. John Lateran and Santa Maria Maggiore .. . 
St. Peter’ i 
3RD DAY Visit the Moorish Quarters of LISBON, the Artil- silateatadaalbiatiaeain 
lery Museum, Castle of St. George, Bull Ring, 10TH DAY At leisure in ROME for shopping. 
Tower of Belem and Museum of Coaches. 11TH DAY Morning flight to Nice. 
eli geoonigr 6 by TWA for Madrid, the fabled 12TH DAY At NICE on the Sunny Riviera—half-day excursion 
capital of Spain. over the breathtaking Grand Corniche Mountain 
STH DAY In MADRID, for centuries the seat of Spanish Road to Menton and Monte Carlo. 
Kings. Visit the Prado Museum, Bull Ring, Colum- ; ; ; 
bus Monument, Cathedral of San Francisco el 13TH DAY Morning flight to Paris. 
Grande, Retiro Park and other interesting sights. 14TH DAY In PARIS. Visit the Arch of Triumph, Champs Ely- 
one mae ; F : sees, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon’s Tomb, Notre Dame, 
At leisure for shopping and sightseeing on your the Louvre and the sparkling Latin Quarter. 
own In MADRID. 
15TH DAY To VERSAILLES, with its famed Hall of Mirrors and 
7TH DAY ; 
Leave Madrid by TWA for Rome. beautiful gardens and parks. 
8TH DAY Sightseeing in ROME: St. Paul’s Outside-the-Walls, : , ; : 
The Roman Forum, the ancient Colosseum, the nat GAY THE Ciny tt NONE a Tolan fer Shaping, 
Appian Way and other historic landmarks. 17TH DAY To NEW YORK by TWA SuperJet. 


WINTER SPORTS! GOLDEN AEGEAN ISLES! THE 
HOLY LAND AT CHRISTMAS! You can ski down 
famous Alpine slopes... bask on sun-drenched 
Mediterranean shores... visit the sacred 
shrines of Christendom. Or join the gay whirl 
of theatre and opera season .. . of fun and 


pageantry ... in every major city of Europe. ‘@ 


There’s an exciting TWA Jetliner Tour for just 
4 
bal 3 
i] ] 
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about anything you want to see or do abroad. . 
And with TWA tour extensions, you can custom- 
tailor your trip even more! Plan it now... and 
ask your travel agent to help, he’s an expert! 
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OTHER TWA JETLINER TOURS 


FRANCE - ITALY - SWITZERLAND 
BELGIUM - HOLLAND - ENGLAND 


FRANCE - ITALY - AUSTRIA - SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY - BELGIUM - HOLLAND - ENGLAND 


PORTUGAL - SPAIN - ITALY - SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY - HOLLAND - BELGIUM - FRANCE 
ENGLAND 


PORTUGAL - SPAIN - EGYPT - HOLY LAND 
TURKEY - GREECE - ITALY- FRANCE - ENGLAND 


ENGLAND - NORWAY - SWEDEN - DENMARK 
HOLLAND - BELGIUM - GERMANY - AUSTRIA 
SWITZERLAND - ITALY - FRANCE 
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Fall and Winter 1961-1962 Spring and Summer 





CUSTOM-TAILOR 
ANY TWA JETLINER TOUR 
WITH EXCITING EXTENSIONS 


LIKE THESE! 


3 DAYS TO NAPLES 
10 DAYS TO ANDALUSIA 
10 DAYS TO IRELAND - SCOTLAND 
7 DAYS TO AUSTRIA GERMANY 
8 DAYS TO MOROCCO 
10 DAYS TO SCANDINAVIA 


15 DAYS TO. . EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Change your tour to fit your plans! 
See other fascinating places... you 
still enjoy all the advantages of being 
on a thrifty Jetliner tour. And TWA 
extensions are low in cost! 
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If pages with “Vacation 
Planning Ideas’ have been 
removed...send coupon 
now for free reprints! 


And for extra help in planning 
your trip, see your travel agent 


he's an expert! 


He can match your available time 
with your budget and come up with 
hundreds of sparkling suggestions 
for vacation fun abroad. He handles 
all the details...where to go, what 
to see and do...transportation 
abroad, hotel accommodations 
and TWA SuperJet reservations 
both ways. You'll find TWA Travel 
Guides indispensable, too. You can 
buy them from your travel agent or 
mail the coupon below. 


Fall and Winter 1961-1962 Spring 4 and Summer 
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-€ Th y iB qiueal wa) TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Dept. H-61 
aR ax y 4h AG ‘ \ Sit ie P. O. Box 1460, Grand Central Station 
: ax i) 7 ff 1 \ ) sa be ig New York 17, New York 


Enclosed is check or money order for 


neil OE mim sey TH, a @ ‘ aT 
wnme sey PA awe | Travel Guides indicated. 
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C) 50¢ for one C Britain D Italy 
0 $1.00 for three OC France C2 Portugal 
02 $2.50 for alleight (Germany (Spain 
0 Ireland C2 Switzerland 


C1 TWA “Vacation Planning ideas” pages have been 
removed from this magazine. Send me reprints. 


a 


A TWA travel book for any country puts a world of facts right 
in your pocket. And there are eight of them...each compiled for 
a different nation abroad by TWA travel experts. They tell you 
where to find the most comfortable places to stay... the finest 
dining...the best shopping bargains...and how to get there. 
Plus hundreds of other time and money-saving tips for an easy, 
memorable trip to Europe! 


FREE with your order — the 48-page bookiet "What to Know Before 
You Go!” it’s crammed with up-to-the-minute information... what to 
wear and how to pack... customs... currency... personal services 
abroad...and many more topics. Fill out coupon now! 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State__ 











My travel agent is 








PLEASE ALLOW REASONABLE TIME FOR DELIVERY 
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Japan: 


the disappearing 


primitives 


by Fosco Maraini 





An Ainu, one of the aborigines of Northern Japan, and his rude shelter. 


@ The beard of an ekashi, an elderly 
Ainu—the fast-disappearing “‘prim- 
itives’”’ of Northern Japan—is often 
a colossal thing, a gray jungle, the 
legendary ornament of a patriarch. 
His eyes are sad, deep, humorous, 
quizzical, according to his moods. 
They are different from those of 
other Asians: they have no Mon- 
golian fold. But the hands are espe- 
cially memorable. They are square, 
rather hairy, in contrast to other 
Far Eastern people, and brown. 
They are like the hands of Western- 
ers accustomed to living outdoors 
and working with crude instruments 
or elemental objects—stones, tree 
trunks, fishing nets. The skin of the 
Ainu, even when baked by the sun 
or gnarled with age, lightly covers a 
mechanism of muscles, tendons and 
nerves. Ainu hairiness is assertive 
and distinctive, creeping down from 
the wrists in bushy lines on the backs 
of the fingers. 

When I met Rennuikesh in his hut 
in the Ainu village of Kutcharo, I 
could not keep my eyes off his 
hands. They were ancient, simple in- 
struments used for breaking branches, 
fishing for salmon, tilling fields; they 
had certainly killed bears and ca- 
ressed women in their time. There 
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was something eternal about them; 
they drove my thoughts back to a 
world in which the great glaciers 
had only started to recede toward 
the north and life was harsh, sig- 
nificant, sometimes rewarding, most 
often merciless. 

Old Rennuikesh squatted near the 
open square fireplace in the middle 
of the hut and started to whittle a 
foot-long shaft of willow. The wood 
in the hearth was burning badly and 
the room was smoky. Outside, it was 
desperately cold. The sun was going 
down on a blue world, frozen in 
snow, among the high trees dancing 
in the wind from Siberia. 

The hut did not belong to Rennui- 
kesh, and in fact was not a real Ainu 
hut. It had been built two days be- 
fore. We were there to shoot a film 
on the Ainu bear festival, and Ren- 
nuikesh had been tapped as one of 
the few surviving experts on the 
ritual, which calls for considerable 
knowledge of ancient lore and Ainu 
religion. He had arrived about 4 P.M 
on a sledge drawn by a powerful 
black horse, together with some 
women and children, from the near- 
est railway station about ten miles 
farther south. Kutcharo, a village of 

Continued on Page 32 
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Leave ‘‘Telar’’ in your radiator 
year after year, winter and sum- 
mer... protects against freez- 
ing, rust and corrosion... no 
more wasteful radiator draining 
. » » new low price saves you 
money in the long run! 

It always takes time fora new 
idea to catch on. But already 
thousands of car owners have 
discovered that new Du Pont 
“Telar” is exactly the kind of 
anti-freeze they’ve wanted ... 
anti-freeze that’s safe to leave 
in the car year in and year out 
with never a worry about freez- 
ing, draining, rust or corrosion. 

All you do with “Telar”’ is 
have your dealer check your 


| radiator each fall for possible 


small losses. Your car is always 
protected. No fear of a sudden, 


earlycold snap freezing up your 
cooling system. No worry 
about rust or corrosion in the 
summer. And no annual bill 
for complete replacement of 
new anti-freeze for your car. 
Here are six more important 
reasons for using ‘‘Telar”’: 
1. ‘‘Telar’’ is more economical 
in the long run. It takes 1% gal- 
lons of ‘“‘Telar” to protect the 
average full-sized car down to 
zero. At the new low price of 
$3.95 a gallon, that’s only about 
$1.00 more than it costs for or- 
dinary anti-freeze protection. 
But you save more than that 
at the end of the first year... 
and these savings keep right 
on—year after year. 
2. ‘*Telar’’ offers you patented 
Color Check, a feature that 
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alone would be worth its slight- 
ly higher first cost. If ‘‘Telar”’ 
should turn from its normal 
red to yellow, you'll know that 
it is no longer fighting rust— 
though it may still be giving 
effective anti-freeze protection. 
But the chance of this happen- 
ing (if it ever happens in your 
car) is so remote that your 
dealer will replace the ‘‘Telar”’ 
free of charge, although there 
may be a small service charge 
for installation. 

3. You use the same quantity of 
“Telar” as other anti-freezes. 
And it’s installed in exactly the 
same way... mixed with water 
to the strength you need for 
the climate where you live. 

4. ‘‘Telar’’ can be used in any 
car—new or old—and it’s par- 
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ticularly recommended for to- 
day’s new aluminum engines. 
5. The new, patented rust in- 
hibitor in “‘Telar”’ is so effec- 
tive that it lasts year in and 
year out. It guards all engine 
metals against rust and corro- 
sion—is harmless to rubber 
water hose. 

6. ‘*Telar’’ is made by Du Pont. 


When you get anti-freeze 
this fall, tell the man you want 
“Telar’, the wonderful new 
anti-freeze and summer cool- 
ant that lasts year after year. 
NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 


Telar 


anti-freeze and summer coolant 


86. u.s. pat.orF 
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Continued from Page 30 

barely ten houses on the shore of a vast 
frozen lake, was now unusually crowded 
with people, mostly Ainu, from many parts 
of Hokkaido. There was a bear in his 
special wooden cage, called by the Ainu 
hepere-set. 

Professor Kono of the University in 
Sapporo, the capital city of Hokkaido, 
now came running to join Rennuikesh 
and me near the hearth. “*Good news, the 


attush gowns have arrived!” he said. “They 
are on a sledge half a mile down the road 
from Teshikaga. A boy has just come up 
on skis to tell us. | am so happy for you, 
for me, for us all!” 

To explain Professor Kono’s words 
I must go back a long way in time, 
perhaps twenty thousand years. Who are 
the Ainu? Why are they where they are? 

Anthropologists have looked at the 
Ainu from every possible angle. Although 


they are nearly extinct, still a great deal is 
known about them. Some anthropologists 
claim they are related to the Australian 
aborigines; others believe they represent 
the remnants of an ancient, primitive, de- 
tached branch of the white race. 

How the Ainu came so far east is a 
mystery. Perhaps they were pushed farther 
and farther east, through the length of 
Asia, by the prehistoric movements of 
people. About two thousand years ago, 














the Ainu occupied most of the islands T 
of Japan. Place names with an Ainu and 
origin are found all the way down to mac 
Southern Japan, and Mt. Fuji itself bon 
undoubtedly owes its name to the first and 
Ainu settlers. Fuji was then an active ligic 
volcano (its last eruption was in 1707), poet 
and since Fuchi was the Ainu goddess forn 
of the hearth, it must have been ap- its li 
propriate to give the flaming mountain ror, 
the name of the goddess of fire. Place sand 
names with an Ainu origin can also be | _ thin; 
spotted in Eastern Siberia. The area oc- presi 
cupied by these nomads in the past was and 
thus much larger than at present. Only the « 
in the 19th Century were the Ainucon-| — ones 
fined, by the advance of the Japanesein | and | 
the south and the Russians inthenorth,| —betw 
to the islands of Hokkaidg, Sakhalin | 
and the Kuriles. Re 
This long trek, ending with their| and 


final submission to the harshest 4 fire, 


ditions of life in a beautiful but remote green 
and cold part of the world, finally kettle 
crushed the Ainu, who never managed me. 7 
to rise above hunting, fishing, wood- sO Co 
gathering and cultivating the poorest stearr 


crops. At the beginning of the 19th Cen- We |: 


tury there may have been forty thou- throu 
sand in all; at the end of the century throu 
there were only half that number. To-| _ fessor 
day there is no official census of the with | 
Ainu since the Japanese government of an 
considers them, simply and rightly, Jap-| —_ and tl 
anese citizens, thus avoiding any legal “El 
basis for discrimination. along 

Ainu intermarriage with the Japa- and tl 
nese has been going on steadily since the A 


the middle of the 19th Century, and 
only ten or fifteen thousand of Hok- 
kaido’s four million probably call them- 
selves Ainu or are so called by their 
neighbors. Even so, the racially pure 
Ainu can be counted in the hundreds, 
and most of these are old or decrepit. 

At one time the Ainu had a lan- 
guage of their own and possessed some 
moving and powerful epics such as the 
Yukara, which were taken down, a few 
years ago, from the last surviving elders 
who knew them by heart. The Ainu 
never developed a written language, 
nor did they learn to work with metals. 
During recent centuries they have sub- 
sisted on trade with the Japanese, the 
Manchurians, Chinese and Russians, ' 
exchanging furs and dried fish for 
weapons, tools and household goods, 
especially lacquer pots and boxes, | 
which soon became signs of worldly 
success. 
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Their huts and clothes, their utensils 
and ritual objects, though simple and 
made mostly of wood, tree bark and 
bone, reveal a lively sense of beauty 
and a nimble artist’s hand. Their re- 
ligion never grew beyond a deeply 
poetic but intellectually disorganized 
form of worship in which nature, with 
its life and power, its beauty and hor- 
ror, was thought to manifest in a thou- 
sand different ways the inner secret of 
things. Higher beings, essences (Kamui), 
presided over trees and mountains, seas 
and huts, fields and animals. Most of 
the essences were good, but the bad 
ones (Wen-kamui) also were powerful, 
and life developed as an age-long battle 
between favorable and hostile forces. 


Rennuikesh had managed, after long 
and painful work with the disorderly 
fire, to prepare some rough Japanese 
green tea. He poured a little from his 
kettle into cups for Professor Kono and 
me. The scent was good. The air was 
so cold, even inside the hut, that the 
steam from the cups looked like smoke. 
We sipped our tea noisily, partly 
through deference to custom, partly 
through sheer physical necessity. Pro- 
fessor Kono, a lean middle-aged man 
with large glasses and the intense look 
of an anxious scholar, popped up now 
and then to call out for his servant. 

“Eh, Kantarooo! Are you coming 
along?” Finally Kantaro answered 
and the kori, the wicker baskets with 
the Ainu costumes, the aftush, were 


brought into the hut and flung noisily 
on the floor. 

A word about these Ainu costumes. 
In 1938, when I met the Ainu for the 
first time, their ancient culture was 
dying; in the remoter villages, however, 
one could find old decorated gowns 
and carved utensils. With the war, 
Hokkaido suffered hunger and the 
Ainu became desperate. When the first 
G.I.’s arrived in Hokkaido, at the begin- 
ning of 1946, the Ainu discovered that 
their ancient, musty, worm-eaten heir- 
looms had definite souvenir value: a 
mustache lifter could be turned into 
rice; a gown, though torn to shreds, 
could be bartered for dried fish. In a 
few months the last remains of Ainu 
material culture disappeared from the 
island. 

Now I had come back to Hokkaido 
to film a traditional ceremony before 
the Ainu civilization disappeared com- 
pletely. I had found many people will- 
ing to help me, I had even got a bear 
for the bear festival, but I could find 
no trace of the ancient costumes with 
their gorgeous colors and designs, which 
were in every hut before the war. I was 
desperate. Fortunately I was able to 
borrow costumes for a dozen men 
and twenty women from collections 
in Sapporo and Kushiro. 

There was something definitely alive 
among the Ainu who had come to 
Kutcharo that night for the bear fes- 
tival to be filmed on the morrow. The 
women crowded into the hut and one 
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by one examined the artush, crying with 
delight over this or that color, cut and 
ornament. The men, squatting around the 
hearth, whittled willow wands in prepara- 
tion for the religious ceremonies, in which 
offerings would be made to ancient gods. 
The children played with little bows and 
arrows. One of the boys, wearing a cheap 
Japanese space mask made of plastic, 
“poisoned” his arrows, ready to shoot 
the first monster he encountered when he 


landed on Venus, as his ancestors had 
shot their first bears while colonizing the 
remote Kuriles in ancient time. Ainu ma- 
terial things had evidently disappeared, 
the Ainu themselves were losing their 
identity, but Ainu culture still had some 
resilience. It survived secretly in these 
primitive, rather uncouth, good but 
ignorant peasants of Hokkaido, who 
still felt proud of being Ainu—at least 
for two days. 
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The term “bear festival,” is somewhat 
misleading. The proper Ainu name is 
Iyomande, which means “the great dis- 
patch.” In this solemn ritual a living being, 
usually a bear, is ceremonially killed; its 
soul sets off as an invisible ambassador 
of good will between man (Ainu means 
“man, men”) and the powers of heaven, 
forest, mountain or sea. In the time of 
full Ainu glory a great /yomande took 
place at least once a year, most often 


during-the-winter, in-every-community of 
importance. 

It was an occasion of gaiety and re- 
joicing. Great vats of beer and hundreds of 
dumplings were prepared. Dried fish, nuts 
and rice were offered as choice dishes. 
On the last day everyone ate delicious 
bear meat. Dancing and singing went on 
during the nights while the stars shone 
hard and diamondlike in the icy black 
sky of Hokkaido. 


Now, I wondered, would these poor 
women and children, these men gathered 
from remote villages, give real life to the 
Iyomande ? | felt that Ainu lore, Ainu 
feeling, even Ainu piety survived to a 
remarkable degree in the minds and 
emotions of these people beneath layers of 
superimposed culture and new memories. 
I felt confident that somehow the miracle 
would take place, that the present would 
be forgotten and the past brought back 
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spontaneously to life. It did; fully, 
completely and boisterously. 

The first day was given over to 
preparations. The ekashi whittled 
sticks of different lengths as offerings 
to various gods: to Kamui Fuchi, the 
great mother of home and men, su- 
preme over village and forest, who 
dwells mysteriously in the hearth; to 
Chise-koro-Kamui, masier of the house; 
to Kim-un Kamui, the bear god of 
mountains and forests; to Rep-un 
Kamui, the grampus god of the seas. I 
loved to hear the old men chatter and 
murmur special prayers while working 
deftly with their knives. It was easy to 
understand that these three days at 
Kutcharo were a welcome return to old 
ways and old thoughts, a deep, inex- 
pressible consolation, something to re- 
member in the future. 

Later on, in the cold, clear after- 
noon, the ekashi left the hut and walked 
on the crisp snow which broke like 
glass under their feet to the cage of 
birch saplings, where the “little god,” 
the bear cub, was having a meal of 
husks. Using the short ornamented 
blades they called mustache-lifters— 
actually libation wands—they sprinkled 
drops of sacred millet beer on the cage, 
then drank a cupful of the milklike 
liquid themselves. They prayed to the 
bear cub in ancient verse, vaguely re- 
membered from their childhood. Then 
the women ran shrieking from the huts 
to the cage, where they formed a circle 
around it and sang for hours until it 
became dark. The songs were haunt- 
ingly different from anything heard 
elsewhere in Japan. 

On the second day a glorious sun 
rose over the snow of Hokkaido and 
the lonely wastes of ice that covered 
Lake Kutcharo. Mt. Mokoto, on the 
opposite shore, looked impressive in 
its glistening whiteness. Everybody 
rose at dawn. The bear had been 
fed again. The ekashi offered more 
prayers and fresh beer from new 
wands to their gods. Then we all 
went down to the cage. The bear 
was lifted out and paraded around 
the village, held tightly by ropes so 
that it would not harm anyone. It 
was a two-year-old cub, playful and 
lusty, always ready to eat a bun, 
roll in the snow or snatch a hand if 
it detected any nonsense. Suddenly 
one of the younger men pounced 
upon the bear, caught it around the 
nape of the neck so that it could 
not fight back, and carried it to 
the sacred window of the chief’s 
hut, where it could honor Kamui 
Fuchi. 

Later the bear was led to a primi- 
tive altar, where the skulls of ani- 
mals “dispatched” long ago stood 
empty and forlorn on high shafts of 
wood. The altar had been carefully 
decorated with mats, willow-tree shav- 
ings, dumplings, ancient weapons such 
as swords and bows, dried fish and 
other “good and -precious things.” 
While the women sat on one side 
mourning, the bear was suddenly dis- 
patched by suffocation, without caus- 
ing it undue suffering or shedding 
its blood. 
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During these tense moments the 
women repeated again and again a 
song which ran: “The little god is 
leaving us, like a silvery cloud sliding 
on the valley he goes far, far away. ...” 

The carcass was carried to the 
altar and arranged with great care 
on some mats. Gifts now were of- 
fered by the ekashi to the little god. 
Since it was a male bear, it was hon- 
ored with swords, bows and arrows, 
a dagger and a quiver (for a female 
bear necklaces, earrings and trinkets 
would have been the appropriate 
gifts). 

The ekashi then took up their large 
lacquer bowls and sprinkled drops 
of white millet beer on the bear’s 
head, murmuring prayers and short 
farewell speeches; then they gulped 
down the beer, which made them 
garrulous and gay. 

The afternoon ended with the 
long and highly ritual act of carving 
the carcass. The head was placed 
on a shaft near the altar, to be bleached 
by sun and storm like the other 
skulls. The flesh was divided among 
the leading householders of the vil- 
lage. The blood was drunk while 
still warm by the older and most 
respected of the Ainu ekashi. 

The third and last day was de- 
voted to rejoicing and games. After 
sunset we were all invited to the 
home of Ikap, one of the local Ainu. 
Ikap was fairly well off and his 
house was quite large; about fifty 
people had crowded in to join the 
party, and excitement already was 
high. 

Most of the Ainu had pooled their 
modest earnings of the last three 
days to buy food and drink, which 
helps to explain why Hokkaido was 
never developed by these adorable 
and improvident people, who prefer 
a feast after a hunt, followed by a 
week of sleep, before returning to 
the uneventful life of working in the 
fields or villages. 

A blazing fire was kept alive in 
the center of the main room in Ikap’s 
home. Around it, men and women 
holding hands alternately, we danced 
in a great circle to love songs and 
war songs. When a dancer tired, 
somebody else would jump in and 
take his place. Millet beer, which 





Remember those in need across 


the world. Every $1 sends one 
gift package thru the CARE 
Food Crusade, New York 16, N.Y. 


is deceptively inebriating; sake; and 
the deadly shochu, a moonshine of 
infernal taste and effect, were passed 
around. As the night deepened, some 
of the old men fell asleep on the floor 
in adjoining rooms. From certain angles 
the house looked like a barbaric hall 
after a savage fight, with corpses strewn 
all about. While the old people grew 
drowsier, the youngsters of both sexes 
became wilder and wilder. 


At an unearthly hour the sacred bear 
meat was finally pronounced ready; a 
great caldron emitting clouds of de- 
liciously scented steam was dragged into 
the main room. Everybody woke up. 
The dancers stopped while plates, bowls 
and slices of birch bark were passed 
around and we all got a portion of 
the little god’s flesh. There was not 
much ceremony, but the Ainu defi- 
nitely felt a primitive communion with 


the mysterious powers of forest and 
mountain. 

I noticed old Rennuikesh seated in 
a corner with two or three other ekashi. 
They ate their meat reverently, in si- 
lence, totally unconcerned with their 
surroundings. The hands of Rennuikesh 
again became the most impressive ob- 
jects in the room as, for a moment, 
he lifted some bear flesh to the cavern 
of his ancient mouth. THE END 
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open air. What we get then is a special charcoal 


that we pack tightly in vats 10 feet deep. Then 
our whiskey is seeped down through it... drop 
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Charcoal Mellowing process. We believe you can 
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TIGER 
Banaue 





You'll discover sights as startling 
as their names in the wonderful 
world of the Pacific. The delicate 
white pagoda in Hong Kong’s fa- 
mous Tiger Balm gardens. The 
Banaue rice terraces of the Phil- 
ippines, considered a greater en- 
gineering feat than the Egyptian 
pyramids. 

The fun is in the seeing, from the 
Daibutsu or Great Buddha at 
Kamakura in Japan to the great 
Buddhist temples of Pulguksa in 
Korea and Djogjakarta in Java. 


Discover the 
PACIFIC 


Think of it. Now you can visit the 
Pacific in modern comfort and 
luxury, see long-forbidden native 
rituals, civilizations older than 
recorded history emerging into a 
new world, friendly, hospitable, 
extending an unforgettable wel- 
come. To start, talk with your 
travel agent. 


Want literature? Write to PATA, 153 Kearny St., 
San Francisco 8, for special Pacific brochure. 


AUSTRALIA BURMA FIJI HAWAII HONG KONG 
INDIA INDONESIA JAPAN KOREA MACAO 
MALAYA NEW CALEDONIA NEW ZEALAND 
PHILIPPINES SAMOA SINGAPORE TAHITI TAIWAN 
THAILAND VIETNAM 











Japan: 

an 
expatriates 
love 

affair 


by Edward Seidensticker 


The Japanese usually keep aloof from 
gaijin, the Western outsiders. 


@ Almost everyone has a word for the foreigner who lives in 
Japan. The French accuse him of being tatamisé. This means 
that he has taken excessively well to ratami mats—life on the 
Japanese floor agrees with him and he is not likely to be pulled 
away. An Englishman can sometimes be heard to remark that a 
colleague has a bad case of piggotry, this with reference to Gen. 
F. S. G. Piggott, a gallant old Japanophile who has never given 
up hope for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, now forty years in its 
grave. And an American is on occasion found to have a severe 
case of hearnia, in true descent from the man who had the worst 
case on record—Lafcadio Hearn. 

The American word suggests the most trying malady suffered 
by the expatriate. The French word is pleasant, redolent of loll- 
ing on the floor, of a dreamy, sensuous way of life in which the 
sweetly matted floor serves for everything, and the distinction 
between bed and nonbed is blurred. The British word may not 
be pleasant, exactly, but it suggests less unpleasantness for the 
victim of the malady than for those who happen to be in his 
vicinity. But the American word contains real pain. 

Of all Westerners, Americans have had the most tortured 
love affairs with Japan. Not long ago a resourceful young 
Southerner hit upon a device that he thought certain to bring 
him close to the Japanese. He had tried the monastic life and 
the academic, but neither had produced the desired intimacy. 
So he took to shoplifting and was thrown into jail. His plans 
had failed to take into account, however, the Japanese skil! at 
putting foreigners in their place. There is a special jail in Tokyo 
for foreigners, and so even in the life of petty crime he failed. 
He has since been deported, his case of hearnia probably for- 
ever inoperable. 

The Japanese are not an easy people to be close to, in a spir- 
itual sense. Hence the frustrations of the love affair. At first it 
all seems simple. We have so much in common—blue jeans, 
baseball, a liking for the sausage known as hotto doggu. Then, 
gradually, a consciousness dawns, perhaps in the struggle to 
reply to that observation so popular among newcomers: “*And 
I suppose you have a great many Japanese friends.” Yes, to be 
sure, there are many pleasant, smiling people, and certainly one 
is alone very little of the time, for callers have a way of coming 
for breakfast and staying for tea. But friends? | remember the 
sweet little girl student whose first visit was preceded by a letter 
beginning: ““Dear Mr. S. I want to be intimate with you.” And 
the eager gentleman student whose letter, establishing beyond 
doubt his reservoir of good will, began: “‘Dearest Mr. S.”” And 
others, too, such as my maid Hanako, who goes into spasms of 
laughter when anyone tries to leave a message by telephone, and 
whose bouncing conviviality is hardly what I had been educated 
to expect from “inscrutable” Oriental servants. And yet, Jap- 
anese friends? The sort of people you can let down your hair 
with and have the only really interesting sort of conversation, a 
gossipy one about other friends? 

They are rare. That special jail for foreigners is symbolic, 
and even when they are not put behind walls the gangly, fair- 
skinned Westerners are seldom allowed to forget they are very 
foreign particles. The Japanese word for foreigner has a final 
ring to it—gaijin—which translates literally as “outsider.” It 
does not mean “foreigner” at all, actually; it means “‘Occi- 
dental.’ No Japanese ever refers to a Korean or a Chinese as a 


gaijin. On the other hand, everyone who is referred to as a 


gaijin by an adult Japanese is automatically an Amerikajin (an 
American) to children. ‘“‘Amerikajin! Amerikajin!” the round- 
faced children shout as the foreign particle passes. This is very 
trying for the French. 

And it can be trying for an American too. He goes into a 
confectionery shop and asks for a package of Morinaga cream 


caramels. “‘American here wants Continued on Page 38 
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How to plan your own trip around the world 
on P&O-Orient Lines for $17 a day 


Today you can sail to the last unspoiled lands of the world on a great ocean 
liner. You'll be pampered with superb British service. And you'll pay less 
per day than you would at a resort hotel. Read the amazing facts below. 


Then mail coupon for your World Travel Planner Kit. 


hayes what you spend on a holiday here 

at home. Your room costs anywhere from 
$12 to $25 a day. Then you have meals, enter- 
tainment, tips and travel. Total? From $30 a 
day up—just to stay at home. 

Your fare to the Orient, South Pacific, Europe 
and around the world starts at just $17 a day on 
P&O-Orient Lines—including meals and enter- 
tainment. If you rent your house while you're 
away, the rental pays almost half your fare! 

Pick your course 


The first thing to do is to look at the map above 
and decide where you want to go. 

You can take a South Pacific holiday to 
Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia and back 
—a lovely way to escape winter up here —for 
anywhere from $740 to $2548. 

If you want to follow the line on the map to 
Japan, Hong Kong and Manila, the round trip 
runs from just $824 to $2520. 

Like a trip to Europe by way of the South 
Pacific or Orient, and then on around the world? 


This golden liner sails for England by way of 
the sun-drenched South Pacific March 22. 
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Tourist games deck. It’s an international crowd 
on P&O-Orient. And a friendly one. 


Your fare, including transportation from England 
to the East Coast on any other steamship line, 
starts at just $1233! (You can also go the other 
way around if you want to explore Europe first.) 


Pick your ship 
The next thing to do is decide which P&O-Orient 
liner you'd like to sail on. 

P&O-Orient’s two new superliners Canberra 
and Oriana offer travel in the grand manner. The 
Arcadia, Orsova, Iberia, Himalaya, Orcades, 
Chusan and Oronsay are somewhat smaller and 
have the feel of private yachts. If you can imag- 
ine a 30,000-ton private yacht with a crew of 
600 British seamen! 


Should you go tourist or first class? 
P&O-Orient offers fares to meet almost every 
budget. 

Decide how much you want to spend and then 
pick either tourist or first class. In either class 
you'll have a comfortable air-conditioned cabin, 
dances, movies, concerts, and swimming. The 
main difference, if you go tourist, is that cabins 





are a wee bit smaller, the life slightly more in- 
formal, and the crowd is younger. 


When to go , 
You can sail to any season you like on P&O- 
Orient—or follow your favorite weather around 
the world. For example: 


South Pacific: November through April is sum- 
mer in Australia and New Zealand. Spring starts 
in September. Orcades sails in January, Can- 
berra in February, Oriana in March. 


The Orient: Autumn, early spring and summer 
are the best times for temple gazing and shop- 
ping. /beria sails in March, Chusan in May, 
Oronsay in June and Arcadia in August. 


What to pack 

A delightful part of travelling on P&O-Orient is 
the lack of worry about overweight baggage. You 
can bring your entire wardrobe if you like. And 
there’s no bother of constant packing and un- 
packing. Your ship is your home for the trip. 

At sea, a cocktail dress is nice for parties. 
Dark suits are fine for men—dinner jackets are 
optional. Bring lots of sport clothes. 

See your travel agent for details on visas, etc. 
He’s a marvel at getting you organized. And 
he'll make out your ticket for you. 


rian WITH 25¢ FOR WORLD TRAVEL PLANNER—— 


P&O-Orient Lines, Dept. 1E 
155 Post Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Sirs: Please send my World Travel Planner Kit. 











Enclosed is 25¢ to cover handling and mailing. 
Name 

Street_ — _ 

City : —o ————— — 


My travel agent is 


P&O-ORIENT LINES 


San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle +» Vancouver 
Honolulu + Mexico City. Elsewhere in U. S. and 
Canada: Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 
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Continued from Pe 
some Morinaga cream caramels,” the girl 
shouts to the back of the shop. The pro- 
prietor then comes forward and produces 
the caramels, which have been on prominent 
display all along, right there beside the 
Fujiya French caramels. No matter how 
much of a rush the Amerikajin may be in, 


uge 30 





how intense may be his longing to have a 
cream caramel without delay, the ritual 
must be followed. 

It is part of the process known as gaijin- 
manship, the art of handling outsiders. The 
body of Japanese folklore about the gaijin 
is elaborate. He is huge and hairy. He has 
green eyes and red hair, which, however, 








tend to be obscured by an enormous nose. 
Once a Japanese professor wrote a nice little 
article about me in one of the Tokyo news- 
papers. He described our first meeting, 
when I rushed up to him like a great bear, 
took his small hand in my huge hairy paw 
and generally overwhelmed him with my 
animal vitality. The fact is | have a torpid 
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There's a Hollywood Studio inside this Bolex 8mm Camera 


Every Hollywood effect is yours with the new 
Bolex D-8L (with film rewind) Compumatic, 
a studio within a camera. Fades, slow mo- 
tion, and now lap dissolves—imagination 
alone limits the variety. 

The D-8L with film rewind has seven dif- 
ferent speed settings, a variable shutter, a 
zoom viewfinder and settings for single- 
frame shots. A special rewind feature has 
been added to combine with the variable 


PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


shutter for the most professional lap dissolves. 

The 8mm Bolex has an electric eye that 
measures light through the lens for the exact 
field the lens covers. This means perfect ex- 
posures for whatever lens is in the shooting 
position—normal, telephoto, wide-angle or 
zoom—and truer color. 

The D-8L (with film rewind) Compumatic 
with three-lens turret is priced from only 
$164.50 with Yvar 13mm f/1.9 f. f. lens. Ad- 
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ditional lenses are optional at extra cost. 
Other Bolex Compumatic models range from 
$79.50 for C-8SL with Lytar 13mm f/1.9 f. f. 
to $370.00 for 8-DL with film rewind and 
Pan Cinor 40R zoom lens. Write Dept. 
BH-10 for details and name of nearest 
Bolex Dealer. 

Prices include F.E.T. where applicable. 
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OTHER PAILLARD PRODUCTS INCLUDE SWISS-PRECI- 
SION HERMES TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING MACHINES 











nature, am somewhat under me- 
dium height and my unusually 
small hands are covered with a 
fine silky down. 

Another thing the Japanese be- 
lieve about gaijin: they break 
rules, especially those having to 
do with the bath. A Japanese 
bath is a special place and re- 
quires a special etiquette. You 
cannot soap in the tub and then 
splash merrily about, for the 
water, unchanged throughout 
the evening, is for soaking only, 
and the tub is likely to be used 
by a dozen other people. Yet it 
does seem odd that the guide- 
books should warn gaijin to 
scrub carefully before getting in 
the tub. No Japanese ever does. 
He gets in and warms up before 
he scrubs and deposits his meas- 
ure of sweat and grime, and the 
bottom of the tub, clearly visible 
at 5 p.M., gradually recedes into 
the murk, quite disappearing at 
about 9 p.M. The only possible 
conclusion is that the Japanese 
make rules especially for gaijin 
to break. 

But it would be unfair not to 
add the other side of the story: 
according to the Japanese, gaijin 
are expected to break rules, as 
babies are expected to cry and 
drunks are expected to be sick, 
and so the Japanese usually ig: 
nore foreigners’ transgressions, 
provided they pull up short of 
demanding admission to the spe- 
cial gaijin jail. Indeed, the Japa- 
nese are kind to those three 
classes of incompetents: babies, 
drunks and gaijin. Japanese tots 
are among the most winning of 
creatures to look at and among 
the most trying to be with for 
any length of time, for thei 
mothers are likely to smile tol 
erantly as they uncork bot- 
tles, turn them upside down and 
roll in the subsequent puddles; 
and drunks, though frequently 
amiable, tend to be indiscriminate 
in choosing places to be sick. The 
only surly Japanese drunk I ever 
encountered was one whom | 
ventured, in a mild way, to cau- 
tion. He was apparently on his 
way home from a wedding, and, 
having dribbled goodies over 
himself, was collecting flies and 
ants. When I pointed this out to 
him, he gave me a cold though 
wobbly stare. “Yankee, go home,” 
he said, and turned an affection- 
ate gaze on the flies and ants. 

The foreigner does not repri- 
mand drunks and the Japanese 
does not reprimand gaijin, at 
least not to their faces. This does 
not prevent the Japanese from 
saying the most awful things 
about them in the press. In print 
the noun gaijin is customarily 
preceded by the adjective furyo, 
“ungood,” and the doings of un- 
good foreigners seem to have an 
endless fascination for the reader 
of the popular press. It is so full 
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of foreigners’ iniquities that occasion- 
ally one feels suspicious. Do the little 
girls who come around after declaring 
their wish “to be intimate with a for- 
eigner”—do they perhaps come with a 
hope that they will have done unto 
them what the newspapers tell them un- 
good foreigners always do to little 
girls? 

When a Japanese is confronted with 
a gaijin in the flesh, he uses only one 
word in answer to every question and 
statement—“‘daijobu.” This is one of 
the most heavily worked words in the 
Japanese language. It means “safe, 
sure, all right, secure, strong, firm, in- 
fallible.” I have an American friend 
who is compiling a sort of devil’s 
Japanese-English dictionary in which 
daijdbu is defined as “imminent dis- 
aster”; but as applied to the activities 
of us gaijin it means rather: “He is a 
gaijin and doesn’t know any better.” 
Once, incredulous that so much could 
be covered by daijébu, from shouting 
at the garbage man for playing his 
music box under my window all morn- 
ing (Tokyo garbage collectors an- 
nounce their presence with music 
boxes, then wait for housewives to 
bring them the garbage) to turning a 
water gun on a neighboring house from 
which a radio blared, I said to Hanako: 
“May I pour gasoline over you and set 
a match to it?” 

**Daijobu,” she replied. 

Convenience and inconvenience in 
Japan are hopelessly intermeshed, and 


the Japanese willingness to defer to the 
foibles of the foreigner has its disad- 
vantages. Sometimes he suspects he is 
being cajoled, like a baby or a drunk. 
Any answer will do, provided he is sent 
away happy. Once I asked directions 
of a couple of students on the campus 
of Tokyo University. Without hesita- 
tion one pointed to the left and the 
other to the right. For a moment they 
stood transfixed. Then, as if on signal, 
the one who had been pointing left 
pointed right, while the one who had 
been pointing right pointed left, and 
crimson crept forward from four ears. 
The Japanese have a reputation for in- 
scrutability, but it is not deserved. 
When they feel consternation they 
show it, and there the two of them 
stood, consternation writ large on their 
faces. 1 backed away, as from maidens 
caught naked, leaving them standing 
frozen together. 

It would be wrong to conclude that 
first one of the two students lied to me 
and then the other. I am sure neither 
of them had the faintest notion of 
where I wanted to go, and rather than 
admit this they concluded it was wiser 
to send a guest of their country off in 
innocent, sanguine expectation. Un- 
doubtedly I would get lost several more 
times before | found the place anyhow. 
Finding a place in Japan requires some 
ingenuity, what with the absence of 
street names and an ordered system of 
house numbers—as many as _ three 
hundred houses sometimes have the 
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festure... 


Garnier offers twenty- 
three different taste- 
tempting cordials—all the 

popular varieties of liqueurs and fruit-flavored bran- 
dies. Garnier Liqueurs are made in America in ac- 
cordance with P. Garnier’s original French formulas. 
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Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Old Spanish Missions dozing in the sun. Gay fiestas, color excitement. And everywhere 
the ghosts of history that linger in our romantic city. You know, if you turned the 
whole world upside down, you'd never find more fascinating sights to see! ‘Wild 
West’ movie sets, picturesque Old Mexico. And sunsets so beautiful, you'll want to 
watch forever. Yes, there’s no place like Tucson! It’s warm and welcoming...a city 
of smiles. It’s enchanting . .. and charming, our city of sunshine. Come — join the happy 
people! You'll cherish every magic moment in warm, friendly Tucson. 

Modern accommodations; reasonable rates. 


















P.S. Christmas in Tucson is something special! 


free colorful booklet — where to stay 
what to see and do, write: Sunshine Climate Club, 
Tucson’s Visitor and Convention Bureau 
6105-A Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 


western gateway to Mexico 
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same number when eventually the tired 
seeker does come upon it. The Japanese 
think I am joking when I say that one rea- 
son for the frequency of costly fires in 
Tokyo is the inability of the fire depart- 
ment to find the right addresses; but | am 
not. Even if my questions to the students 
had been less perplexing, however, they 
would probably have come up with prompt 
and cheerful answers out of complete and 
cheerful ignorance. 


I suppose everyone who has lived any 
length of time in Japan goes through a pe- 
riod when he has no idea whether any 
Japanese is telling him the truth or not, 
and suspects that no one is. The trouble is 
in catching the signals, and eventually they 
do begin to come through. I once heard 
an American book editor complain to a 
distinguished Japanese professor about 
the penchant of Japanese scholars for 
promising manuscripts and then not pro- 


ducing them. To this the professor replies: 
“When the Japanese say yes, you have to 
know when they mean yes.” 

I believe, looking back over my long 
residence in Japan, that it was a gardener 
I once employed briefly who first taught 
me the difference between yes and yes. I 
was after him for some weeks to do some 
transplanting. Always he said yes and did 
not come. Then one day I explained the 
nature of the problem in more detail: my 





OUR NICEST WEATHER COMES 


OLORS It must be love ... what else could make the Michigan 
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garden was so laid out that the shrub- 
bery in the foreground was taller than 
the shrubbery in the background, and 
it seemed to me that the reverse would 
be a more rational arrangement. “ Yes,” 
he said, an assent in his eyes that had 
not been there before, and the next day 
he arrived with shears of various sizes 
and began to attack the shrubbery in 
the foreground. No, no, I insisted; I 
wanted everything transplanted so that 
tall things would be in the background 
and short things in the foreground. He 
looked at me in disbelief, and then be- 
gan pulling shrubs up by the roots. 
When he had finished, he dropped the 
short shrubs, torn roots naked to the 
skies, into the holes left by the tal! 
shrubs, and vice versa, and marched 
out from the garden. To emphasize his 
indignation he sent his least important 
daughter around to collect the bill. 

A year or so later I saw the point. 
Everything he had so brusquely torn up 
and dropped had lived, and once again 
the shrubbery in the foreground was 
taller than the shrubbery in the back- 
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ground. It had to grow a little faster to 
get at the sun. In Japan you need a cer- 
tain genius not to have a green thumb, 
and the function of a gardener is not to 
make things grow but to keep things 
from growing. I had asked a master 
gardener todo whatany boy withstrength 
to pull up a dwarf azalea could have 
done as well, and I have since paid for 
the error. Any afternoon | choose to 
stop by his establishment, | can get the 
gardener to say yes to the suggestion 
that he come a-pruning, but never yes. 
But at least I can now sense the differ- 
ence, in a vague sort of way. 

As the signals begin to come through, 
so does the feeling that one will always 
be only a gaijin. If the gaijin lives in a 
ghetto, so, in a sense, does almost every- 
one else in Japan. It is not a land of 
easy associations, either between out- 
sider and Japanese, or between Japa- 
nese and Japanese. Nothing is more 
alien to Japanese society than the cock- 
tail party, where one has a few drinks 
and glides easily from group to group, 
telling each lady in turn that she has 
never looked lovelier. Yet the Japanese 
are always giving -ocktail parties, as if 
to emphasize the incompatibility. They 
are sit-down parties, of all things, at 
which the foreigner can only hoy e that 
the roar in his ears from tco many 
cocktails will presently drown out the 
silence. If a foreigner chances to be 
seated next to a young lady he had 
best think before telling her she never 
looked lovelier. She may well interpret 


the remark as a proposal of marriage, 
so unaccustomed is she to hearing it. 

When the outsider realizes that the 
pleasures of the salon and the club are 
not among the pleasures of Japan, he 
then settles back to enjoy the pleasures 
that are, and becomes an expatriate. It 
is something of a shock to hear oneself 
described as an expatriate for the first 
time. As for the pleasures the expatri- 
ate does and does not enjoy, Lafcadio 
Hearn’s friend Basil Hall Chamberlain 
described them admirably half a cen- 
tury ago: 

“Social functions are not what any 
well-advised person will cross these 
seas to seek. Even so fascinating a 
country as Japan cannot provide every- 
thing. The charm here is in the street 
life of the lower classes, the kindliness 
of the simple country folk, the delicate 
art adorning each common object of 
everyday life, the parks of cherry blos- 
som that break the monotony of the 
cities, the trim chrysanthemum gardens, 
above all the enchanting scenery... . 
But when your cultured soul begins to 
sigh for the delights of the drawing 
roon: and the concert hall, you had 
better invest in a ticket home.” 

Chan terlain presently did go home, 
and so, perhaps, will many of us ex- 
patriate gaijin. But the chances are 
that we will always be a little homesick 
for Japan, remembering how it was. A 


gaijin may be always an outsider, but 


what fun he has all the same. 
THE END 
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Japan: the politest language 


by Mario Pei 


@ A casual American visitor to the 
lovely islands of the cherry blossom 
may get along perfectly with Eng- 
lish, for millions of Japanese speak 
our tongue. But the visitor who 
studies the Japanese language finds 
that it is rich, poetic, imaginative 
and rewarding; it is harmonious 
like the samisen, ceremonious like a 
Kabuki dance, complex like the Ori- 
ental soul. In addition, it is as baf- 
flingly mysterious as the origin of 
the Japanese race itself. 

The poetry and imagery of Jap- 
anese have long been recognized. 
There are some who object to literal 
translations of Japanese expressions 
on the ground that they tend to rid- 
icule the speakers. I have never been 
able to see it that way. It seems to 
me that the literal translation is the 
only way to get into the spirit of a 
foreign tongue. 

Take, for example, the traditional 
formula for “I’m sorry”, o-ki no 
doku desu. Literally, this means 
“honored sir spirit of poison is”; 
“this is poison to your spirit.’ Is 
this not a monument to the delicacy 
of feeling and the poetic capability 
of the Japanese? Or consider the 
two expressions, “‘I shall see you to- 
morrow” and “I’m happy to meet 
you.” The first runs mydnichi o-me 
ni kakarimasho, “tomorrow I shall 
hang from your eye, honored sir’’; 
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the second is o-me ni kakarete saiwai 
desu, “to be able to hang from 
your eye is happy, honored sir.” 
“I’m hungry” is onaka ga suite iru, 
“the stomach has grown small.” 
Can there be any doubt that this is 
the language of a race of poets? 
The most widely held theory about 
the Japanese people is that they are 
a blend of Manchus, Mongols, 
Koreans, Malays and Ainus. Thus 
we might expect the language to be 
a similar blend. This may yet turn 
out to be the case, but evidence is 
lacking. The only language Japa- 
nese resembles is Japanese itself. 
There is a popular notion that 
Japanese and Chinese are linked, 
based on the fact that the Japanese, 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, borrowed the Chinese sys- 
tem of ideographic writing and 
adapted it to their own use. At the 
same time, they borrowed a great 
many Chinese words and _ incor- 
porated them into their own lan- 
guage. But this does not mean 
Japanese and Chinese belong to the 
same linguistic family, any more 
than our use of the Roman alphabet 
and a large number of Latin and 
French words makes English a 
Romance tongue. 
Like English, the Japanese lan- 
guage is a mongrel. It has, to begin 
Continued on Page 44 
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with, a body of “native” words, from 
whatever source they may have been 
derived. These are generally words 
of more than one syllable and show 
a simple, easy-to-pronounce syllabic 
structure which reminds you of Ha- 
waiian or Italian. Next there are the 
borrowed Chinese roots. Then there 
are many words picked up from the 
earliest European navigators to reach 
the islands of Japan—the Portuguese. 
And there are an almost unbelievable 
number of words borrowed from the 
British and Americans, whom the Jap- 
anese imitate so much. 

The process of word borrowing is 
a well-known one. When one group 
does not possess a coveted object, and 
another group does, the first group 
adopts both the object and its name. 
The rice-eating Japanese did not know 
bread until the Portuguese brought it 
to them. They saw, they admired, they 
borrowed. The Portuguese word for 
bread is pao, related to Spanish pan. 
Today, if you want bread in a Japanese 
restaurant you ask for pan. Another 
food, tempura, also came to Japan 
from Portugal, according to one theory. 
The Portuguese, as good Catholics, re- 
jected meat on Ember Days, which 
they called by the Latin name of 
Quattuor Tempora, the “four times” of 
the year. They asked for sea food in- 
stead, and eventually, the name /empura 
became attached to the fried dish they 
favored. Thus did the ancient Latin 
word for “‘times”’ turn into the Japanese 
word for “‘sea food fried in batter.” 

Some people, hearing the large 
number of English words in Japanese, 
think that our Army of Occupation 
contributed most of them. Actually 
English had penetrated the language 
much earlier. Western foods, Occidental 
clothing, and a host of Western ob- 
jects and institutions, including base- 
ball, had become popular in Japan 
long before the Second World War. 
Here is a partial list of Japanese food 
terms that don’t really need transla- 
tion: bata (butter), sipu (soup, side by 
side with the native suimono and 
shiru), bifuteki (beetsteak), hamu (ham), 
beikon (bacon), sdseiji (sausage; but 
you may also use a native chozume), 
sarada (salad), remon (lemon; there 
is no / in Japanese, so r takes its 
place). Compare these imported terms, 
for foods unknown before Western 
contacts, with such native terms as 
yasai (vegetables), tori (chicken), niku 
(meat), tomago (egg), saukana (fish), 
sakurambo (cherries), momo (peach). 

The Japanese use chopsticks, for 
which the term is hashi. The teacup 
(chawan) came from China. They have 
always had spoons (saji). But notice 
what happens to the rest of the table- 
ware. A knife is naifu, a fork is foku, a 
glass or cup is koppu, a napkin is 
napukin, Water is mizu and the native 
rice wine is sake, but beer is biru and 
coffee is kd/t. 

A necktie is nekutai, a pocket is 
poketto, a handkerchief is hankechi, 
a button is botan, and a pin is pin 
(anzem-pin if it’s a safety pin). Slightly 


Continued on Page 47 
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harder to recognize are surippa (slip- 
pers, western style), shatsu (shirt) and 
kara (collar). We, of course, have bor- 
rowed a Japanese article of attire 
and kimono has become a part of our 
language. 

Soap must have come to the Japa- 
nese from the Portuguese, for its 
name is shabon. But English has con- 
tributed the Japanese words for bus 
(basu), ink (inku), pen (pen), tobacco 
(tabako), match (matchi), baseball (beisu- 
boru). Often there is rivalry between 
an old Japanese word and an imported 
one. A picnic, for instance, may be 
ensoku or pikunikku; a hotel may be 
ryokan (Japanese inn) or hoteru (west- 
ern style hostelry). 


The Japanese system of writing is 
taken from the Chinese, with modi- 
fications. In Chinese, every spoken 
syllable is represented by a written 
character—either by a pictogram (orig- 
inally the picture of the object named, 
if it was picturable), or by an ideo- 
gram (two or more pictograms in- 
geniously combined to represent a 
concept that is not picturable). The 
ideogram for east, for instance, is the 
pictogram for tree superimposed on 
the pictogram for sun: the rising sun 
seen through the branches of trees in 
the east. The Japanese, falling under 
the spell of Chinese culture about 
A.D. 300, adopted wholesale this sys- 
tem of writing. Since pictograms and 
ideograms usually have no connection 
with the sounds of spoken language, 
but merely represent objects and ideas, 
they can readily be used internation- 
ally, like our western system of nu- 
merals. (The numeral 4 is pronounced 
four by us, vier by the Germans, 
quatre by the French, chetyre by the 
Russians, but the meaning is the same 
to all.) In like manner, the Chinese 
character for man (originally the pic- 
ture of a man), which the Chinese read 
jén, the Japanese read hito, but to 
both it means man. 

The Japanese quickly ran into snags, 
however, because the two languages do 
not have the same structure. In Chinese 
the nouns are not declined, the verbs 
are not conjugated. But Japanese nouns 
and verbs are given endings, and this 
means additional syllables and modi- 
fied meanings. To take care of this, 
the Japanese established a certain 
number of symbols having a purely 
phonetic, syllabic value. The presence 
of these syllabic characters, interspersed 
among the Chinese pictograms and 
ideograms carrying basic meanings, is 
what distinguishes Japanese from Chi- 
nese writing. 

A Japanese schoolboy trying to 
read a page of Chinese would be able 
to figure out the basic meanings, 
but would be stumped by the Chi- 


nese word order and the lack of 


endings. His Chinese counterpart try- 
ing to read a page of Japanese would 
likewise be able to figure out basic 
meanings, but would be baffled both 
by the Japanese word order and by 
the presence of these syllabic symbols, 
which to him would be meaningless. 


A Japanese, to become literate, 
must learn the ninety-six syllabic sym- 
bols, plus about two thousand Chinese 
pictograms and ideograms; to be a 
literary scholar, he must learn twenty 
thousand or more ideograms. This, 
of course, imposes a terrific burden 
on the memory, even greater than 
the one endured by the child learning 
the complicated spelling of English. 

It has often been suggested that the 
Japanese discard their writing system 
and go over to the Roman alphabet. 
The dead hand of tradition prevents 
this, however, just as it halts every 
attempt to reform our spelling. One 
major obstacle in both cases is that if 
the reform were adopted, all books 
would have to be scrapped and re- 
printed in the new system, which 
would be a very slow and expensive 
process. And for a time, everybody 
would have to learn both systems, the 
old and the new. 


It is perfectly possible to learn 
spoken Japanese from a Roman- 
alphabet transcription. This will not 
enable you to read Japanese signs 
and documents, but it will save you 
the half dozen or more years of study 
which are normally needed to produce 
a literate Japanese. 

The transcription we use is the 
one that is used by the various groups 
in Japan who favor romanization, 
and is thoroughly adequate to present 
the rather simple sounds of the 
language. 

Japanese vowels are long or short: 
@ is the a of father, a is the same 
sound shortened; e is the sound of e 
in met, @ is the same sound prolonged; 
i is as in big, ¢ or ii as in machine; o is 
as in obey, 6 as in hole; u is as in 
push, ti as in rude, Short i and short u 
are frequently dropped from pronun- 
ciation inside a word, and short wu at 
the end of a word: gozaimashita (was) 
for instance, is usually pronounced 
gozaimasl'ta; sukiyaki comes Out as 
s*kiyaki, and desu (is) as des’. 

The consonants are generally pro- 
nounced as in English. The Japanese 
f is pronounced by bringing the lower 
lip against the upper lip rather than 
against the upper teeth, just as when 
you blow out a match; the Japanese 
g is often pronounced ng; the r is 
lightly trilled, as in British very. Con- 
sonants that are written double are to 
be lengthened in pronunciation, ex- 
actly as in Italian. 

Japanese does not have a heavy 
stress, but tends to stress all the syl- 
lables of a word equally. There is a 
tendency to put some extra stress on 
long vowels and on vowels that are 
followed by two consonants, as well 
as on the case endings of nouns. 


Japanese grammar is strange to 
one brought up with western gram- 
matical concepts. But it is possible to 
have a fairly good functional com- 
mand of spoken Japanese without 
mastering the involutions of the 
grammar. 

Let us begin with a few formulas of 
greeting and politeness: 
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Good morning (before 10 o’clock)— 
ohayo (This sounds almost like the 
name of one of our states.) 

Good day, good afternoon (10 0’clock 
to dusk)—konnichi wa 

Good evening—komban wa 

Good night—oyasumi nasai 

Good-by—sayonara 

How are you?—ikaga des(u) ka? (We 
put in parentheses the short vowel, 
u, dropped in rapid speech.) 


How goes it?—d6 des(u) ka? 

I’m well—watak(u) shi wa jobu des(u), 
or genki des(u) 

Please—d0zo or kudasai (if you use the 
latter, put it at the end of the 
phrase). 

Thank you—arigato 

Thank you very much—domo arigato 

Don’t mention it—d6 itashimash(i)te 
(Here the short vowel / is dropped.) 

Excuse me—gomen nasai 








she knows 
only hardship 


Nguyen Thi Lan, Vietnamese, age 8. 
Father dead, TB. Mother also TB. 
Cannot work. Three other children. 
Eldest also suffering TB. Younger chil- 
dren cannot afford school, Family in 
debt. Live in hut. Two beds only fur- 
niture. Child beautiful, undernour- 


ished. Needs help immediately. 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the 
case history and photo of your “adopted” child 
and letters from the child himself. Corre- 
spondence is translated by Plan. The child 
knows who you are. At once he is touched by 
love and a sense of belonging. Your pledge 
provides new clothing, blankets, food pack- 
ages, education and medical care, as well as a 
cash grant of $8.00 every month. Each child 
receives full measure of material aid from your 
contribution. Distribution of goods is super- 
vised by Plan staff and is insured against loss 
in every country where Plan operates. Help 
in the responsible way. “Adopt” a child 
through Foster Parents’ Plan. Let some 
child love you. 

Plan is non-political, non-profit, non-sec- 


tarian, government-approved independent relief organization, registered under NO. 
VFAO019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 


Government and filed with the Nationa 


handling of our funds. Plan helps ch 


] Information Bureau in New York City. We 


eagerly offer our financial statement on request because we are so proud of the 


ildren in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, 
© 1961 FPP, Inc. 








Viet Nam, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 
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Foster Pavents’ Plan, inc. | 
352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. +» FOUNDED 1937 
PARTIAL LIST of FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. HOL— 10-61 9 
SPONSORS and 352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. | 
FOSTER PARENTS In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. | 
Steve Allen A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year or more. If | 
Bing Crosby possible, sex ,age , nationality | 
K. C. Gifford | will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). 
Helen Hayes Payment wili be monthly (_ ), quarterly (_ ), semi-annually ( ), yearly ( ). | 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes | enclose herewith my first payment $ | 
ao B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by contributing $ ! 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter Name I 
Kohler | 
Garry Moore Address | 
Edward R. Murrow | 
Mary Pickford City Zone State | 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk | 
Mr. and Mrs ibuti 
4 Date Contributions are Income 
Robert W. Sarnoff Tax deductible. | 
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Like many Oriental and a few 
European languages, Japanese makes 
no distinction of gender. This means, 
among other things, that the same 
word is used indifferently for Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss. The word is san, and 
it is put after the name. Suzuki san 
may therefore mean Mr. Suzuki, Mrs. 
Suzuki or Miss Suzuki. If a special 
distinction must be made _ between 
Mr. and Mrs. Suzuki, one may say 
for the latter Suzuki san no ok(u)sama, 
which translated word for word is 
“Suzuki Mr. of (honorable) wife.” 

Sama has about the same force as 
san, and forms part of many words 
of family relationship, when it is im- 
plied that you are speaking of the 
wife, father, mother, and so forth, of 
the person you are addressing, or of a 
person you wish to honor. If you are 
speaking of your own relatives, you 
will use instead “humble” words. These 
are sometimes the same as the polite 
words minus the sama or san: my 
son is mus(u)ko, your son is mus(u)ko 
san. 

But sometimes the humble words 
are entirely different. Thus if I wish to 
say father implying that it is my fa- 
ther, I will use the normal or non- 
committal chichi; but if it is your fa- 
ther, the word will be ofosama; my 
mother will be haha, but your mother 
is okasama. Before we decide that 
this is utterly strange and unwestern, 
let us recall that French often says 
Madame votre mére, and Spanish su 


sefor padre, for what would appear in 
more direct English as your mother 
and your father. 


The tourist is likely to hear phrases 
inquiring as to his wants: 

What is it?—nan des(u) ka? 

What is desired?—nani ka hoshii 

des(u) ka? 

What is your business, what can I 
do for you?—nan no go-yo 
des(u) ka? 

What else?—sore kara? (The an- 
swer “nothing else” is hoka ni 
arimasen.) 

It is fairly obvious by this time 
that most Japanese questions end 
with the word ka, which is like a 
spoken question mark. 

Various ways of expressing requests 
are: 

Please bring me—. . . motte kite 
kudasai (the object you want 
brought is named before this 
phrase). 

Please show me— .. . misete ku- 
dasai (same arrangement as 
above). 

Will you give me?... kKudasai-mas(u) 
ka? (as above). 

How much is it?—ikura des(u) ka? 

Too much!—ammari des(u) ! 

The object that you want brought, 
shown or given comes at the beginning 
of the phrase, and is regularly followed 
by the little word 0, which may be 
likened to an accusative or objective 
noun case ending: 
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Klegant simplicity at its best in 
precious pallad LULM Imaginative New York 


jewelry designer JACK GuTSCHNEIDER has created this precious 


palladium jewelry for you. It features unusual settings in the 


newest of white precious jewelry metals. Palladium, a favorite of 


many top designers, enhances the sparkle of diamonds and other 


precious stones. These designs may be purchased at your favorite 


jeweler’s store — or, he can obtain them for you from Jack 
Gutschneider, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


1. Beautiful bracelet with diamonds 
and pear-shaped sapphires set in all- 
precious palladium... 
tive design. Also with diamonds and 
rubies, cabochon emeralds, opals or 
amethysts. $550.* 


a most attrac- 


2. Classic bracelet with diamonds and 
rubies in a simple palladium setting. 


Also with diamonds and sapphires, 


cabochon emeralds, opals or ame- 
thysts. $440.* 


“retail prices, tax included 


Palladium a precious metal of the platinum group 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION + THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. » 67 WALL ST.,N.Y.5,N.Y. 
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Please bring waver 
kite kudasai 
Please show me a book—/on o 

misete kudasai 

It is a little confusing that in addi- 

tion to the o that follows a noun and 
acts as an accusative ending, there is 
another o which frequently comes 
before nouns and adjectives, and is 
used as a sign of respect. This is the 
word that our comic strips so often 
mistranslate as honorable: honorable 
auto, honorable revolver, and so forth. 
Actually the “honorable” connotation 
attaches to the person you are speaking 
to, not to the object you are speaking 
about; thus, o-mizu o kudasai would 
not mean “please give me honorable 
water,” but “you, honorable sir, 
please give me water.” Since there is 
no compulsion to use this honorific 0, 
it may be stored away for recognition 
purposes only. 

Some of the things you might 

want shown, brought or given to you: 
some meat—niku o (meat object- 
sign) 

a basket of peaches—momo o hito 
kago (peach object-sign one 
basket) 

a box of cigars—hamaki o hito 
hako (cigar object-sign one box) 

a bottle of wine—sake o hito bin 
(wine object-sign one bottle) 


A short cut in asking for what you 
want is the single word kudasai, “please 
give me,” added to the name of the 


thing you want. This is equivalent to 
our “Water, please!” 
Try yourself out on very simple 
phrases such as these: 
The menu, please—kondate o ku- 
dasai 
The bill, please—kanjo o kudasai 
Some tea, please—cha o kudasai 
Some rice, please—gohan o kudasai 
A light, please—hi 0 kudasai 
Flowers, please—hana o kudasai 


A few directional expressions are: 

Where is, where are?— ... wa 
doko des(u) ka? (The place you 
are inquiring about comes at the 
beginnning.) 

Which way to —— .etkumichi 
wa dochira eS he ? (Same ar- 
rangement as above.) 

Where are you (we) going?—doko 
e ikimas(u) ka? 

This way—kochira e 

That way—achira e 

To the right—migi e 

To the left—hidari e 

Straight ahead—massugu ni 


Since the verb regularly comes at the 
end in a Japanese sentence, if you 
wanted to ask ‘‘Where is the exit?” 
the proper word order would be 
“Exit sentence-topic-sign where is 
question-mark” or deguchi wa doko 
des(u) ka? “Which way to the moun- 
tain?” is yama e iku michi wa dochira 
des(u) ka? 

Let us now try a series of inquiries: 


Where is the bank?—ginko wa doko 
des(u) ka? 

It’s over there.—asoko ni 

Where is the dining room?—shokudo 
wa doko des(u) ka? 

Where is a drugstore?—kusuri-ya wa 
doko des(u) ka? 

Where is the station?—eki wa doko 
des(u) ka? 

Where is the dining car?—shokudo- 
sha wa doko des(u) ka? 


Where is the post office ?— yibin-k yoku 
wa doko des(u) ka? 

Where is the letter box ?—yubin-bako 
wa doko des(u) ka? 

Where is the toilet?—benjo wa doko 
des(u) ka? 

Where is the washroom ?—o-/earai wa 
doko des(u) ka? 

Where is the room?—heya wa doko 
des(u) ka? 

It’s on the second floor.—nikai desu 











COGNAC 


PRINGE 


POLIGNAC 


COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI. 
offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste —a seductive 
bouquet to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great 
cognac, After dinner, of course — but as appropriate served 
over ice, or as a tall drink, any time. Cognac Polignac is 

the only cognac whose superb quality is controlled from grape 
to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 AND 84 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT. NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 
FOUR POLIGNAC 
SNIFTER GLASSES 


. Cognac Polignac 


AS SHOWN, SHIPPED 


SEND $2. CASH OR 
CHECK PAYABLE TO 
DHP P.O. BOX 2645 
GRAND CENTRAL, 
NEW YORK, N.Y 





WITH GOLD EMBLEMS, 


TO YOU FROM FRANCE. 
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(in her London Fog coat) 


The coat— DONNA. 65% Dacron, 3 


% Cotton. Calibre Cloth shell in black, natural, 


pewter. Zip-out liner of luxurious Orlon pile in the new Martini shade. Exclusive 


3rd Barrier construction. About fifty dollars. Londontown 
Mfg. Co., 3600 Clipper Mill Road., Baltimore 11, Md. 
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A phrase like “Where are you (we) 
going?” brings out an important principle 
concerning Japanese verbs. The verbs 
change their endings for tense, mood and 
degree of politeness toward the person 
you are addressing or talking about, but 
not for person or number. Ikimas(u) 
indicates present time and a polite frame 
of mind, but not /, you, he, we, they. A 
good literal translation for it would be 
“there is a going,” and the entire phrase 


ily, they sound awkward and foreign. 
Suppose you wished to reply: “/.am going 


doko e ikimas(u) ka? really means “where 
to is-there-a-going?”” The Japanese mind 
figures that two intelligent people who are 
conversing are familiar with the situation, 
and that it is not necessary to indicate 
“who” is going. There are ways of specifi- 
cally indicating “who” if there is real 
danger of a misunderstanding, but they 
are normally avoided. If used unnecessar- 


to Tokyo, you are going to Yokohama” 
(in English we stress the subject pro- 
nouns). Then you might say: watak(u)- 
shi ga (1 subject-sign) Tokyo e ikimas(u) 
(Tokyo is there-is-a-going); anata ga (you 
subject-sign) Yokohama e ikimas(u). But 
this usage is rare. 

If you must use subject pronouns, they 
are as follows: 


you (singular)—anata 

he or she—ano okata (that honor- 
able person) or ano hito (that 
person) 

we—watak(u)shi domo or watashi 
domo 

you (plural)—anatagata 

they (persons)—ano hitotachi 

it, they (referring to things)—are 


I—watak(u)shi (women more often 
use watashi) 








abo ERITAGE brings you, in the Modavanti Collec- 
tion, furniture that is beautiful to look at and a 

O joy to live with. In Modavanti the warmth, the 
color, the brilliance of the Mediterranean countries—the 
art and architecture of the Renaissance are captured in 
warm, mellow fruitwoods, decorative hardware, intri- 
cate ironwork tracery, magnificent hand-screened fruits 
and flowers. Modavanti gives you a lifetime of beauty, 
elegance and comfort. Each Modavanti piece, like all 
Heritage furniture, bears the unmistakable hallmark of 


custom quality; unique Heritage production skills, how- 
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ever, bring Heritage prices well below those of custom 


furniture. The name Heritage, on furniture, is always 
your best assurance of sound value, timeless design, and 
lasting satisfaction. 

Enjoy looking at fine furniture at your leisure. For a 
brochure of the complete Modavanti Collection —over 
100 pieces—send ten cents to Heritage Furniture Com- 
pany, Department H-10, High Point, North Carolina. 
Or for an extensive booklet of all Heritage living room, 
dining room, bedroom collections, send fifty cents to the 


same address. 
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(pronounced in two syllables) 

Japanese does not often indicate 
number; nouns normally have the same 
form in the plural as in the singular. If 
there is a strong need for indicating 
the plural, Japanese may use suffixes 
like -domo, -tachiand -gatu for persons. 
For things, it may use numerals or 
words like many or several, as happens 
in our English five deer, many sheep. 


Speaking activities are important: 

Do you speak English? Eigo ga 
dekimas(u) ka? (English-lan- 
guage subject-sign is-possible?) 

Do you speak Japanese? Nihongo 
ga dekimas(u) ka? 

A little only—s()koshi dake 

Do you understand ?—wakari- 
mas(u) ka? (is-there-under- 
standing?) 

I don’t understand—wakarimasen 
(usually changing the ending 
from -mas(u) to -masen makes 
the verb negative) 

What is your name?—anata no 
o-namae wa? (you of honorific- 
name so-far-as-is-concerned ?) 

What do you call this in Japa- 
nese?—kore wa nihongo de nan 
to iimas(u) ka? (this-thing so- 
far-as-is-concerned Japanese- 
language in what as call?) 

How do you say book in Japa- 
nese?—book wa nihongo de nan 
to iimas(u) ka? 

I speak a little Japanese—nihongo 
wa s(u)koshi dake dekimas(u) 
Please speak more slowly—dozo 
motto yukkurihanash(ijte kudasai 
(please more slow speaking 

please) 

Hello (on the phone)—moshi moshi 
(I say—I say) 





The weather (tenki) lends itself to 
conversation in Japan as elsewhere: 

It’s fine weather—ii o-tenki des(u) 
or yoi o-tenki des(u) (good 
honorific-weather is) 

It’s bad weather—warui o-tenki 
des(u) 

It’s warm—arsui or atatakai (des(u) 





may be added or omitted) 

It’s cold—samui (as above) 

It's windy—kaze ga fuite imas(u) 
(kaze, wind, may be recalled as 
part of the expression kamikaze, 
divine winds, that designated the 
Japanese suicide planes during 
the war). 


Japanese adjectives, in their simplest 
form, end in -ai, -/i, -of or -ui, and are 
used, as in English, before the noun or 
as predicate adjectives: An expensive 
house—takai uchi 

A few high-frequency adjectives are: 

small—chiisai 

long 

cold (to the touch)—/sumetai 
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cool—suzushii That is so, that is true—so des(u). At once, soon—sugu ni Why ?—dosh(ite : 














- near—chikai I’m an American—watak(u)shi wa Now—ima There—asoko ni 
t pretty—utsukushii Beikoku-jin des(u). Not yet—mada No—iie 
large—okii Much, rany—rck(u)san Afterwards—ato kara Gladly— yorokonde 
ui short—mijikai Little, not much—s(u)koshi How many ?—ikutsu ? Perhaps—tubun 
dirty—kitanai Already—mo Too many—ammari or tak(u)san Well—yoku 
warm—atatakai More—imotto Slowly—osoku 
far, distant—/0i How much?—ikura ? Here—koko ni For our forthcoming tour of Japan, 
unsatisfactory—mazui Too much—ammari Yes—hai let us be able to say: Watak(u)shi wa 
good— yoi or ii Fast—hayai Certainly—tash(i)ka ni Tokyo e ikimas(u); nihongo wa s(u)koshi 
ate noisy—yakamashii Very much—taihen Again—mata dekimas(u)! THE END 
ime white—shiroi 
r. If bad—warui 
‘ing black—kuroi 
ixes 
one The Japanese verb has a base form, 
or generally ending in -w, which is used 
— familiarly, if you are addressing a mem- 
i ber of your family or a very close 
friend. For most verbs, the final -w of 
: ' the base form changes to -imas(u) to 
d give the polite form, the one the tourist 
- is most likely to use. This gives you 
’) | what may be described as a polite 
si present tense. 
| Kaku is the base form of the verb 
meaning “to write”’; it is also the form 
a that would be used familiarly. The 
= polite present is kakimas(u). 
Here are a few high-frequency verbs, 
sad | in the base form and polite present: 
is | = buy—kau, kaimas(u) 
“S | jearn, know—shiru, shirimas(u) 
wrive—tsuku, tsukimas(u) 
10 sut—oku, okimas(u) 
= read—yomu, yomimas(u) 
| go—iku, ikimas(u) 
a take—roru, torimas(u) 
mn sell—uru, urimas(u) 
d= understand—wakaru, wakarimas(u) 
-- stay—tomaru, tomarimas(u) 
work—/ataraku, hatarakimas(u) 
A- write—kaku, kakimas(u) 
in For the polite negative of these verbs, 
drop -w from the base and add -imasen. 
70 For the past, drop -uv and add 
-imash(i)ta. 
ost Japanese has ‘its share of irregular 
al verbs, one of the most common of 
1g which is the verb “‘to come.” Its forms 
are kuru and kimas(u). Another is suru, 
hi | shimas(u), “to make or do.” 
There are verbs which are honorifics, 
ind differ entirely from their familiar- 
f to | polite counterparts. The most often 
C: heard is de gozaimas(u), which replaces 
1) des(u) in the sense of “to be”’ if you are 
yd | speaking to a person you particularly 
wish to honor: 
ki How are you?—ikaga de gozai- 
mas(u) ka? instead of ikaga 
M) des(u) ka? 
This is Tokyo station, honored pas- 
sengers.—Tokyo eki de gozai- 
Mu) mas(it). 
AS 
te Finally, here are a few expressions in 
re very common use: 
1S Look!—goran nasai ! baal 
Look out! Careful !—abunai ! ma a. at 
Listen! Say!—ano ne! (slightly RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK 
lest vulgar); chotto!; moshi moshi! , es ae 
are Just a second!—chotto matte kudasat! g reat Great straight on the rocks...Martini & Rossi imported vermouth. Sweet, extra dry, 
nor Stop!—tomare ! or mate ! ‘ or half and half, M&R vermouth is so nice on ice! Easy to make, easy to take, it’s 
sive Come inl—~o-hairi kusdnsai! straig ht the drink for sophisticated people. Martini & Rossi imported vermouth on the 
Come here!—koko e oide nasai! ; rocks is the moderate drink that lets you join the fun. Wherever people meet, 
are: Gangway!—gomen nasai! or doite : M&R vermouth on the rocks is the fashionable 
kudasai! drink. Mmodern...Mmoderate...Mmmm—and R! MARTINI ROSSI 
What is the matter? do s/i(i)tan des(u) M&R vermouth is a mustissimo for Manhattans & Martin , & 
ka? OUTSIDE THE U.S. AND CANADA IT'S VERMOUTH 
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| A WORD WITH OUR READERS ABOUT 


@ Of all the countries to which HOLIDAY has devoted special issues, none has been more difficult to understand, 
more demanding of patience, than Japan. It is remote from our comprehension, it is baffling, it is topsy-turvy to the 
eye and the mind. Japan presents us with an overwhelming double image, one face turned to its classical past, the 
other preoccupied with the present and with Western ways of thinking, behaving, working. As we prepared this 
issue, we had before us a word of caution given by a wise Japanese in 1903 to Lafcadio Hearn, the first smitten ex- 
patriate: “When you find, in four or five years more, that you cannot understand the Japanese at all, then you will 
begin to know something about them.” Slowly, but with gathering excitement, we have learned something about 
these contradictory people. 

We have learned that only the foolish, amateur traveler dares to generalize about the Japanese, for every con- 
clusion can be two-edged and easily upset. Those who have given their lives to the study of Japan are the shiest of 
experts, modest in their observations, tentative in their conclusions. This is as it should be. Japan has been known 
to the West only since 1853, when Commodore Matthew Perry’s black frigates sailed into Tokyo Bay and ended a 
happy, centuries-long isolation. The whole world saw how quickly and furiously Japan roused itself from its apart- 
ness, borrowing pell-mell from Europe and America and turning almost overnight, as history goes, into a new and 
big and dangerous international power. Our war experiences gave us a frightening look into the dark side of the 
Japanese character. In the past few years, the sane, smaller-scale achievements—Zen and haiku and design and 
wood-block printing—have pulled back our imaginations to a more subtle, fastidious, romantic Japan. 

To this land where beauty and violence have been at odds for years we sent an exceptionally qualified journalist 
to write our leading article. Laurens van der Post’s knowledge of Japan spans his adult life; he speaks, reads and 
writes the language; he was a prisoner of war of the Japanese and narrowly missed being executed. His journey 
through the four main islands gives a portrait of Japan that few foreigners are privileged to see, that only a remark- 
ably humane and civilized man could write. 

HOLIDAY is pictures as well as words. In Burt Glinn’s photographic coverage we see the volatile moods of 
Japan, the serenity and the turbulence, the permanent and the grafted layers. 

Here, then, are some of the parts of the puzzle, the mystery, the fascination, that is Japan. THE EDITORS 











ON THE INLAND SEA, near Onomichi, a fishing boat 
drifts in fog. Prawns, octopus and sole are plentiful 
here. The reeds have been set up to gather seaweed. 


IN THE HILLS of Shikoku, the smallest of Japan's four 
main islands (opposite), wheat fields make a formal- 
ized pattern. Some of the terraces are centuries old. 
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JAPAN: 
JOURNEY 
THROUGH A 
FLOATING 
WORLD 


BY LAURENS 
VAN DER POST 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


@ My journey to Japan took me first to 
its head, Tokyo, then to its heart, 
Kyoto, and only after that to its body. 
The historic approach would have been 
from the south by sea, landing far from 
Tokyo at one of the ports of Kyushu, 
the southernmost of the four main is- 
lands of Japan. That is the direction 
from which the Portuguese, the first 
Europeans to discover Japan, came in 
1542, and for nearly four centuries this 
remained the main route between the 
West and Japan. What is more, that, 
too, may have been the way the Jap- 
anese, or at least the subtle Yamato 
core of their race, so mysterious and 
remote in its origin, came to their land 
in some dim stone-age day. But time 
and distance, those terrible enemies of 
mortal intentions, compelled me to do 
this journey by air. 

I had only one consolation. As these 
misgivings assailed me in a jet plane, 
forty thousand feet up in a Bible-black 
night and approaching Tokyo at a 
speed of more than 500 miles an hour, I 
reminded myself that once, many years 
before, I had followed history to Japan 
in a way that few people of my genera- 
tion had done. 


Japan was the first country I had 
known outside Africa. In 1926, just 
before Emperor Hirohito began his 
fateful reign, I sailed for Japan in a 
Japanese ship, the Canada Maru. | 
sailed from Durban, the chief port on 
that part of the southeast coast of 
Africa—which the great and terrible 
Vasco da Gama christened Natal when 
he first set eyes on it, on Christmas 
Day, 1497, during his voyage of dis- 
covery to India—and many weeks later 
came to anchor in the roadstead of the 
straits of Shimonoseki at the entrance 
to the Inland Sea of Japan. It was then 
slightly more than two generations 
after Commodore Perry’s black ships 
had forced Japan to abandon its de- 
termined policy of isolation and to 
open itself to commerce and intercourse 
with Europe and America. 

Continued on Page 56 
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A JOYFUL OCCASION is solemnly perpetuated under the cherry trees at the Heian Shrine, Kyoto. The bridal gown is decorated with birds and flowers of good omen. 
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In 1926, the impact on my innocent 
senses of a civilization so utterly un- 
like anything I had encountered before 
was overwhelming. Growing up as I 
had in the interior of Africa, among 
primitive peoples of all kinds, | had 
never been predisposed to believe that 
the European way was the only way of 
living. Nor did I seem to have any 
color prejudice: that was something 
that just happened to be left out of me. 
As a result I have always found the 
different colors and molds in which the 
races of the world have been fashioned 
to be one of the most attractive and 
endearing facts of life on earth, and to 
this day I know of nothing more ex- 
citing than to discover a new idiom of 
beauty in a totally different race. 

I remember that my arrival was in 
early autumn. The harbor town was 
gay with crowds gathered for a great 
festival. All the women wore kimonos, 
and most of the men, too, the oldest 
officials among them walking about 
with immense dignity in those long glk 
ceremonial clothes of old Japan, with 
the wearer’s family crest punctiliously 
printed in five places on the upper 

rment: on gach sleeve, each breast 
and at the back of the neck. Watch- 
ing them gathering round a professional 
storyteller, with the clothes, face and 
beard of a Chinese scholar, and listen- 
ing absorbed to one of the countless 
legends of their long, rich and dra- 
matic past, I found myself deeply 
moved. 

When at last the clear sun of the 
autumn day disappeared and the lights, 
soft in paper lanterns or glowing be- 
hind paper walls, were lit against a sky 
of ink, we climbed up an alley to an 
ancient wooden inn set among the 
trees on the mountainside overlooking 
the narrow strait. Suddenly, above the 
murmur of the gay, soft-spoken crowd, 
we heard first the nostalgic notes of a 
tune on a Japanese guitar, and then 
another bubbling like a fountain out of 
a bamboo flute. I thought I had never 
met so attractive a people or encoun- 
tered such an enchanting world. 

I was not there long, and when the 
time came to leave I was nearly heart- 
broken. I comforted myself on the long 
voyage home by working at my Jap- 
anese and the difficult art of writing it 
in Chinese characters. When I landed 
once again in Africa my native con- 
tinent for the first time in my life did 
not seem enough. 


WAR PRISONER 
OF THE JAPANESE 


I did not see Japan again for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Then came the 
return. 

After the fall of Singapore, in 1942, 
I had been sent to Java. When Malaya 
fell, Java was evacuated and I was left 
behind with some guerrilla forces to 


contain as many Japanese troops as 
possible. I had taken up a position in 
the interior of Java, on the top of a 
mountain called The Peak of an Arrow. 
Early one morning I suddenly saw 
Japanese soldiers dropping out of the 
trees ail around me. I had been be- 
trayed by a deserting Chinese servant 
and our small force had been sur- 
rounded by the Japanese during the 
night. A Japanese lieutenant shrieked 
an order, a platoon of Japanese fixed 
bayonets and charged straight at me, 
moving in a closing circle. There was 
no chance of escape, and I expected 
certain death for all of us. 

I held up my hand—and then, out of 
the irrelevant past, came the relevant 
word. There are many degrees of po- 
lite speech in Japanese. The politest 
form of all came unbidden to my 
tongue, although I had not spoken Jap- 
anese for sixteen years. 

I called out a Japanese phrase which 
ean only be translated idiomatically 
as: “Would you please be so kind as 
to condescend to wait an honorable 
moment?” 

The advancing soldiers stopped dead. 
They had expected rifle and machine- 
gun fire, mortars and hand grenades, 
certainly not the highest degree of po- 
liteness in Japanese. Politeness and 
courtesy go very deep in the Japanese 
character. They are never mere cere- 
moniousness or perfunctory form. 
Amazed, the officer held back his men, 
walked up to me, pushed the point of 
his sword into my navel and asked: 
“Was that Japanese you spoke?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“Where did you learn Japanese?” 
he demanded. 

“In Japan.” 

“You have been to Japan!”’ he ex- 
claimed, drawing in his breath sharply 
between his front teeth, as the Japanese 
do when amazed or deeply moved. He 
made the sound which the uncharit- 
able Pierre Loti once compared to a 
viper’s hiss. 

And so my life was saved. Others 
were bayoneted or beheaded on cap- 
ture, but my life was spared. Even at 
field headquarters, where I was con- 
demned to be executed for having com- 
mitted the worst of crimes in the Jap- 
anese military mind—“‘indulging a 
spirit of willfulness by carrying on the 
war against the Imperial Japanese Army 
after the Allied High Command had 
surrendered”’—the sentence was never 
carried out. After several months I was 
released from solitary confinement into 
the comparative freedom of a prisoner- 
of-war camp. There for three years I 
endured the darkest and most negative 
expressions of the Japanese character 
and emerged from prison, like thou- 
sands of others, very near the end of 
my physical resources. Yet in that pe- 
riod | had managed somehow to go on 
with my study and practice of Japanese 
and Japanese writing. I felt no bitter- 
ness about the experience, only relief 
that we all had helped to save the 


world, ourselves and the Japanese 
from themselves. 


RETURN TO TOKYO 


And now, with the brutal abruptness 
of air travel, thirty hours after leaving 
London I was in Tokyo. What would 
I find and what would I feel? More im- 
mediately, what would Tokyo be like? 

The answers were not immediately 
available as we circled in the dark over 
the capital, nor on the way from the 
plane to customs in a city at dead of 
night. I was aware only of an impres- 
sion of profound change since my visit 
many years ago. Authority seemed to 
sit more humbly and lightly on official- 
dom. Before the war every official in 
uniform regarded himself as the rep- 
resentative of his emperor and behaved 
accordingly. Now the customs, med- 
ical and immigration inspectors, who 
had once examined foreigners as if 
they were notorious enemy agents, 
treated me with dispatch and courtesy. 
I had found it impossible to arrange 
hotel accommodations by cable, but 
on arrival an official immediately took 
over my problems, went to one of those 
bright-red telephones that nowadays 
are always within easy reach, and soon 
I was riding in one of the smoothest of 
buses to a hotel in the heart of the city. 
Before the war the telephone was 
handled by the Japanese as if it were 
an instrument of the devil. Now Japan, 
I was to find, was as telephone con- 
scious as America, and in Tokyo, any- 
way, its system was most efficient. 

I discovered my hotel was the most 
modern in Tokyo and had been opened 
only a short time before. From the 
outside it was an anonymous functional 
structure of concrete and steel; it might 
have been anywhere in the world. But 
in my room I was interested to see that 
the planner of this hotel had not for- 
gotten his basic Japanese values. My 
room was barely 12 feet by 9 feet and 
implied that the architect was still in- 
fluenced by the traditional Japanese 
builder’s unit of the tatami, the straw 
mats, which defined the smallest area in 
which a grown-up person can sit, work 
and sleep as about 72 by 37 inches. 

The Japanese had mastered elec- 
tricity and used it skillfully. Behind 
harvest-gold paneling it was arranged 
so that the light was everywhere, the 
room without shadows, and yet it was 
impossible to detect a single highlight. 
Finally, there was a flower vase on my 
table holding a single rose. The “Em- 
inent Professor of Flower Arrange- 
ment,” who came each day to do the 
flowers and whom I was to meet, had 
fixed the rose at a subtle angle as if it 
were bowing politely to the wind of 
change blowing in the mind of Japan. 

At daybreak I walked along the 
greatest and most popular street of 
Tokyo—the Ginza, or Silver Place, 


named three and a half centuries ago 
when the shoguns minted their coins 
there. At first I had eyes only for the 
people; I thought such a concentra- 
tion of human beings must be purely 
local and due to some abnormal at- 
traction in the immediate vicinity. I 
expected at any moment to break out 
into some less congested quarter. But 
up and down, at every street corner, I 
saw swollen tributaries of humanity 
augmenting the flood sweeping me 
along. Everywhere I went Tokyo 
seemed to be boiling and bubbling with 
human beings, even in these great 
gleaming white concrete office blocks 
that have arisen out of the ashes of war 
in business quarters like the Marunou- 
chi. In the country itself, so great is the 
gift for making little seem much, one 
forgets how grossly overpopulated 
Japan is. About the size of California, 
its population totals over 93,000,000. 

As bewildering as the numbers was 
the outward appearance of the people. 
I looked in vain for some master fash- 
ion in their dress. Outwardly all was 
mixture and confusion. The kimono, 
except for a few worn by elderly ladies 
and little girls, seems to have vanished. 
In the length of the Ginza I saw one 
elderly gentleman in a kimono and he 
spoiled the effect by swinging a walk- 
ing stick and scowling at me fiercely 
from beneath a British-style bowler. 

For the rest, I encountered all con- 
ceivable variations of Western dress. 
The women were the most bewildering. 
They wore anything from the latest 
fashions of Paris, London or New 
York to jeans and even shorts. On the 
whole they wore them well, particularly 
the young girls, and that, too, was 
something new. Something has hap- 
pened to their figures; they are taller 
and straighter than their predecessors. 
Old Japan hands used to swear that 
Japanese women looked attractive only 
in kimonos. It was true the kimono hid 
the lines of their breasts, but it also 
covered up gracefully their short, often 
saber-shaped legs and exaggerated hips. 
And above all, the kimono set off the 
great glory of the Japanese woman— 
her graceful Victorian shoulders and 
elegant neck so finely joined to a 
shapely head and a face wide-eyed, 
small and white under her heavy pile 
of black hair. 

But now the young women in Tokyo 
wore their variations of Western dress 
as if to the manner born. Vanished, too, 
was the tradition of getting a skilled 
hairdresser once every two months to 
arrange their hair until it rose like a 
model of some lacquered pagoda over 
their brows, and forced them to sleep 
at night with their necks on a narrow 
trestle to prevent the precious pile 
from becoming disarrayed. Now their 
hair was cut, waved, wind-swept in the 
several ways prescribed for young 
women in American fashion magazines. 

Where I did see an intrusion of the 
dress of the past, it was because of 

Continued on Page 58 
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PROCESSION of the Thousand Persons at Nikko. 
For this festival the spirits of Shinto deities are 
carried in palanquins to the Toshogu Shrine, where 
offerings are made and a sacred dance is performed. 


FERVOR at Himeji, on the island of Honshu, during 
the autumn Quarrel Festival (opposite). The bearers 
of the huge shrines struggle for the best position 
in the procession. Serious injuries often result. 
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Continued from Page 56 
some function or special occasion. | 
met an itinerant flute player with his 
head in his traditional basket as if hid- 
ing, ostrichlike, from the urgent pres- 
ent; two Buddhist nuns with shaven 
heads and faces shining with serenity; 
what appeared to be a medieval sam- 
urai but was a man advertising a new 
brand of whisky, followed by a proces- 
sion of priests who suddenly appeared 
at a crossroad walking slowly toward a 
wooden shrine behind a fringe of an- 
cient pines imprisoned between rigid 
concrete buildings. The priests were 
in spotless white robes that fell to their 
ankles, with socks and straw sandals, 
black-lacquer hats and capes of virgin 
gold silk over their shoulders. Behind 
them came a group of young men in 
short frocks of dark- and light-blue 
checks, in stockinged legs and wooden 
sandals and with kerchiefs on their 
heads; they were carrying with exalted 
expressions a palanquin of unstained 
wood from whose struts fluttered 
papers bearing prayers of the devout. 
All traffic came to a standstill as the 
procession passed. Toyopets and Dat- 
suns (the Fords and Chevrolets of 
Japan), the reeling streetcars, the motor- 
cyclists in crash helmets, the cyclists 
with white masks of gauze, likesurgeons, 
over mouth and nose to protect them 
from contagious dust, the platoon of 
men disguised as insects prancing down 
the street to advertise a patent food, 
schoolboys in uniform, firemen and 
postmen in uniform, a bearded Sikh or 
two, some Chinese, a party of American 
servicemen, Pakistanis in black as- 
trakhan hats, Hindus in white night- 
shirts, a group of blond Norwegian 
girls in shoulderless dresses, and 
Japanese clerks and businessmen in all 
manner of European  clothes—all 
stopped like a well-drilled military for- 
mation to let this vision of the past safely 
through. Then, with its passing, the 
traffic of vehicles and humanity roared 
abruptly into movement again. 


THE ENDLESS SKILL, 
THE ENDLESS CARE 


What brings the Japanese in such 
terrible profusion to Tokyo? Work, 
first of all. In and around Tokyo alone, 
there are more than 50,000 factories try- 
ing to manufacture the exports that 
will give Japan the foreign exchange to 
buy the food it cannot grow for its ex- 
cess millions. It is not hard to detect— 
behind the almost desperate inge- 
nuity, invention and sustained energy 
with which Tokyo’s millions set about 
their tasks—the silent, stifling pressure 
of the expanding millions which makes 
production a matter of life and death. 

In my hotel, American, Australian, 
English, Swiss and Italian businessmen 
tried to persuade me that Japanese in- 
dustry is nothing but a swindle and a 
gigantic cribbing of others’ inven- 
tions and industrial designs. It is an old 
story and one that no doubt was largely 
true in the modern beginning. When I 

Continued on Page 60 














GEISHA apprentices in Kyoto. Laws against the sale of children have reduced the number of these doll-like entertainers. The hairdo of full-fledged geisha is less ornate. 
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was first in Japan, the charges of dis- 
honesty in copying foreign goods, and 
putting them on the world market as 
original merchandise, were common 
complaints against Japanese manu- 
facturers. 

In the pattern of Japanese society 
the merchant and trader were always a 
degraded class, below the samurai or 
warriors, the gentry, the peasantry and 
the artisans. As a result, commercial 
morality became as degraded as the 
commercial class itself. But my impres- 
sion is that today most Japanese manu- 
facturers have mastered the technique 
of scientific research and are producing 
on their own original lines. 

In this they have been abetted not 
only by the terrible spur of over- 
population but also by the inborn skill, 
discipline and devotion of the Jap- 
anese artisans, craftsmen and workers. 
I know of no other country in which 
skill comes so naturally. Even the 
cheapest products in Japan tend to be 
objects of care and beauty. Also, 
monotony holds no terror for the 
Japanese worker. Unlike his Western 

unterpart, whose initiative is soon 

rained, if n@t exhausted, by routine, 
the Japanese finds a significant freedom 
in it. Through the ages he has been 
accustomed to perform one task in life, 
and in the process to transmit what he 
has mastered to his sons, who in turn 
pass the skill to their sons, and so on, 
until the aptitude has become second 
nature. ; 

Deeper still is his almost extrasen- 
sory perception of the nature of the 
material with which he works. Below 
the Western man in him, below the 
Buddhist, the Korean and Chinese 
levels im his spirit, is the instinctive 
Shinto sense of communion with na- 
ture. As a result he works with rever- 
ence for the intrinsic nature of the ma- 
terial in his hand. Watch him painting 
the Chinese characters for the name of 
a teahouse on a paper lantern, or pa- 
tiently trimming for hours the same 
ornamental shrub in a garden, or lac- 
quering a rice bowl or assembling a 
hi-fi radio or welding the plates of a 
ship; his entire personality is partici- 
pating in the work. 

Such absolute commitment to the 
task is rare in the modern world. At 
one time the Japanese had a special 
word for expressing the mystique of 
their relationship with the things they 
fashioned according to some image of 
their spirit. It is that strange, ancient, 
untranslatable word maru, which today 
is joined only to the names of merchant 
ships. But previously the samurai 
tagged it on the name he gave to his 
sword, the squire to his castle, the priest 
to his symbolic flail, and the musician to 
,his instrument. Though the custom has 
contracted, the state of mind that pro- 
duced it persists. 

While in Japan I saw a photograph 
of workers assembled in a factory about 
to be re-equipped with new machinery. 


They were there to thank the old ma- 
chine for its faithful service before it 
was scrapped, and the photograph 
showed them bowing to it in a gesture 
of gratitude. 

These things make the Japanese po- 
tentially the most skilled and original 
industrial nation of our time. Indeed, 
had they raw materials and physical 
resources as they have imagination, 
skill and will, they would sweep the 
markets of the world. 

Of course there is a negative aspect 
to this. Somewhere along the line of 
advance a price has to be paid, and it 
is paid by the individual. Surrounded by 
so many millions, faced with such a 
vast and unwanted increase of popula- 
tion, forced from birth to deny his own 
individual self, and predisposed to 
subordinate himself to the great im- 
personal forces of nature and time, the 
individual is constantly in peril of 
feeling he is unimportant. As a result, 
he tends to take his own life. In Tokyo 
alone, on the average, five suicides take 
place each day. For the whole country, 
the annual rate may be the highest in 
the world, twenty-four out of every 
hundred thousand. Not all the suicides 
have the same causes but it is signifi- 
cant that in many cases they are attrib- 
uted to a phenomenon called ensei— 
weariness of living. But millions of 
others find it possible to accept the 
bondage of their society so implicitly 
that it becomes another kind of freedom. 


WITCHES’ BREW 
AND SANSKRIT 


The Ginza is a vast exhibition, daily 
revised, of the products of labor, from 
both the ancient world and the new. 
Side by side with a Chinese druggist’s 
shop displaying cures for the ills and 
curses of the flesh, all the ingredients of 
the witches’ brew in Macbeth and more, 
stands a soaring concrete block filled 
from ground floor to roof garden with 
the most scientific medicaments and 
drugs. Next to a modest shop selling 
bonsai, those two-hundred-year-old 
potted dwarf trees that are mysteriously 
made to resemble in every detail the 
fifteen-hundred-year-old giants onesees 
on the skyline of Japan’s indigenous 
forests, soars a department store 
crammed with the latest products of 
the modern world. 

The department stores of Japan are, 
of course, at their most impressive in 
Tokyo, Osaka and the bigger Japanese 
cities. But there is not a town of note 
where they do not exist, and they draw 
the nation as if to some temple of the 
commercial world. These department 
stores do not ignore the products of the 
thousands of small factories still dedi- 
cated to the traditional arts and crafts 
of Japan, but their preference clearly 
is for the new. They seem to contain 
everything important produced not 
only in Japan but in the whole world. 


The bookshops in the department 
stores display works of all the world; 
not just the more important Japanese, 
Chinese and European books but In- 
dian Arabic and even rare Sanskrit and 
Tantric tomes. It would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the new Japan is 
interested only in the West; it seems to 
be open wide to all countries. 

The crowded bookshelves testify to 
the respect the Japanese have for learn- 
ing. The sensei, the teacher, is perhaps 
the most venerated person in the coun- 
try. I shall never forget the way a little 
Japanese girl in the hotel elevator 
asked me whether I was a sensei. When 
I asked why she thought I might be 
one, she pointed at the book in my 
hand and said with an envy that hum- 
bled me, ‘“‘Because books seem to be 
your home.” 

Yet few of the people in the crowds 
bought any books. Many are students, 
too poor to pay for the books they 
need. They go daily to one of the many 
bookshops in Tokyo and stand there 
for hours, the relevant text in hand, 
studying for their exams. They may do 
this freely, since by tradition you can 
read a book in a Japanese bookshop 
for as long as you like, provided you do 
not sit down. 

The other departments were equally 
well stocked. The food floor sold every- 
thing from caviar and pdté de foie gras 
and edible seaweed to the cured cock- 
roaches powdered for sprinkling on 
rice and reputed to be of great dietetic 
value. The clothing sections sold any- 
thing from plus-fours for the new rich, 
who have taken to golf on their expense 
accounts, to blazing kimonos for 
geishas, and haori and hakama, the 
ceremonial clothes of old Japan, for 
colonels and admirals of the reserve 
who still cling to the past. In addition, 
television sets and washing machines 
are sold, and in the larger department 
stores, in fact, one can buy almost any- 
thing, including real estate and glass- 
bottomed yachts. 

Outside both stores and shops, long 
screeds with Chinese characters adver- 
tise their products. In the sky red bal- 
loons trail pennants expounding the 
values of someone’s toffee, beer, candy, 
toothpaste, patent medicine, sake or 
aphrodisiac. The balloons give com- 
mercial rivalry a curious warlike look; 
by night, when the characters are writ- 
ten on paper lanterns and in neon light- 
ing, they are especially provocative. 

Another feature of the new world of 
Japan is advertising. Japanese maga- 
zine advertising is technically and visu- 
ally both original and effective. In this 
crowded world of material things, in 
which the buyer is beseeched, cajoled, 
intimidated and tempted, the particular 
glory lies in smallness. The Japanese 
have always excelled at the small things 
of life. Their deepest psychological bias 
inclines them to find the infinite in a 
grain of sand. So marked is this trend 
that we Westerners, out of our obses- 
sion with the physically imposing, have 


taunted their artists and philosophers 
with the slick half truth that, though 
they may be great in small things, they 
are small in the great. 


A GENIUS 
FOR SMALL THINGS 


I have always divided humanity 
roughly into two main streams: those 
who work by expansion and those who 
work by contraction. The Japanese have 
a genius for contraction. Just as the 
bonsai, the dwarf tree, is a symbol of 
ancient Japan, so today the precision 
instrument is a symbol of modern Ja- 
pan. Postwar Japan has translated into 
modern terms the age-old capacity of 
the craftsman. As a maker of lenses he 
rivals the German, of precision instru- 
ments the Swiss. More of his cameras 
and field glasses are sold in the United 
States than those of any other country. 
In the Far East he has practically elimi- 
nated all rivals. One of his most suc- 
cessful achievements is the transistor 
radio. At first he was laughed at for 
trying to produce commercially so small 
a thing. Today he makes sets that can 
receive all Japanese stations and are 
no bigger than some hearing aids. It 
took me a long time, on my first Pull- 
man ride in Japan, to realize that I was 
not looking at a coach full of deaf 
businessmen but at people plugged in 
to a wrestling broadcast. 

The thought of making something 
smaller, neater, more precise, seems to 
excite the Japanese imagination as noth- 
ing else. Unlike the European intellec- 
tual he does not indulge in thought for 
thought’s sake. That is a luxury he sus- 
pects instinctively to be an evasion of 
reality. The idea, for him, is there to be 
lived, if necessary to be died for. 

Yet he has not ignored the great. The 
progress of Japanese heavy industry 
since the war has been phenomenal, 
thanks as much to American generosity 
as to native capacity. The shipbuilding 
yards, like those at Nagasaki, which en- 
abled Japan to build in secret the largest 
battleships the world has seen, today 
turn out some of the biggest tankers 
afloat. Japan now ranks with the fore- 
most shipbuilding nations in the world, 
and its big engineering, electrical and 
even motorcar industries sell their prod- 
ucts all over the world. 

Of the working millions in Tokyo 
alone, six per cent are in reconstruction 
and construction, and the achievement 
of this group is perhaps the most im- 
pressive of all. There is no trace in To- 
kyo of the disaster of the war. The re- 
construction everywhere goes on night 
and day at a steady, continuous rhythm. 
Everything I had read had prepared me 
to find the rebuilt areas of Tokyo dis- 
tasteful. It is true that function and 
work, not beauty and leisure, dominate 
the soapbox mind of the modern archi- 
tect, even in Japan, but the imagination 
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SHINTO SHRINE MAIDENS in an avenue of 
three thousand stone lanterns at the famous Kasuga 
Shrine, founded in 768 at Nara, near Osaka. The 
lanterns are lit twice a year for religious festivals. 


SOLITARY BATHER at dusk (opposite) in the 
thermal-spring bath of the Suimeikan Inn at Yuga- 
wara Spa, sixty miles from Tokyo. All the inns in this 
popular spa area have their own hot springs. 
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of the Japanese is not stimulated by the 
thought of building for industry and 
commerce. When he builds for a pur- 
pose close to his heart, for example in 
the cause of learning, he produces origi- 
nal and striking results. 

The builder in Japan is by tradition 
and instinct a carpenter. His idiom for 
centuries has been wood and paper, and 
no one has used these materials more 
beautifully. To this day the feeling of 
the Japanese builder is for wood. He is 
aware of its texture and grain, he shapes 
and polishes its unstained surface until 
it glows and gleams like sea amber. And 
somehow he has come to realize that 
the modern architect with steel beams 
and rafters can be a carpenter in an- 
other dimension. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
whose Imperial Hotel is still one of the 
most remarkable modern buildings in 
Tokyo, has done as much to make the 
Japanese imagination aware of this par- 
allel as Japan’s native architecture in- 
fluenced his own inspiring conception 
of building. This tendency would be 
even more marked if the Japanese did 
not have an instinctive dislike of show. 
The Buddhist in him despises the world 
of appearances or, as he puts it, of 
“floating things.” 

This does not mean that a Japanese 
has no commitment to beauty and pro- 
portion. Like the fabulous works of art 
hidden in the darkened storerooms of 
his temples and shrines and brought out 
for exhibition perhaps only once a year, 
his home and his life within the home 
are hidden from the outside world. To 
discover this you have to go to the 
thousands of wood-and-paper villas, 
the far-flung bundles of villages tied to- 
gether and to the capital by the bright 
ribbons of steel railways; all this consti- 
tutes the scattered principality of To- 
kyo. Seek out your Japanese in minia- 
ture gardens behind neat hedges or 
wooden walls fringed with pines, and 
sit facing him as he squats on his 
zabuton—a flat, square seating cush- 
ion—while his womenfolk wait on him 
and his guests as if they were lords. 
Above all, until you have had a bath 
with him and his family, devoutly wash- 
ing the dirt of the world of things from 
yourself at the end of the day as does 
even the meanest coolie and peasant, 
you will have no idea how fastidious 
a spirit has been hidden from you in 
the fevered vulgarity and desperation 
of the daily round. Unfortunately, few 
foreigners, even those who have spent 
years in Japan, ever penetrate into 
this other and more important world. 


TWO WORLDS 
OF JAPAN 


In Tokyo itself one gets perhaps the 
clearest impression of these two worlds. 
Everything represented in our time, as 
well as the old and the antique, exists 
side by side without apparent cohesion 
or relation. From the Nijubashi, the 
arched double bridge which spans the 
moat around the Imperial Palace, one 
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has a superb view of the city’s modern 
skyline. Great office blocks dominate 
the whole of the horizon. There are no 
skyscrapers, since respect for Tokyo's 
earthquakes has made the planners limit 
building to a maximum of nine stories, 
but a thousand-foot television tower 
stands like a giant exclamation mark 
over a graceful and humble shrine and 
dominates the 146 fire watchtowers in 
the capital. Yet at one’s back always 
there is that wide, tranquil moat of 
gleaming water with swans white as 
Arctic snow merging with their own 
bright reflections, and behind them the 
gray walls of the palace. 

These walls are breath-taking. They 
are made of enormous blocks of stone, 
all of different shapes, and yet used so 
superbly that they rise smoothly with- 
out flaw or effort and curve upward in a 
graceful and spontaneous movement. 
Above the wall are pines with the 
rheumatism of time deep in their an- 
cient joints. They are twisted and bowed, 
yet full of the beauty of the suffering of 
history, and they hide the palace ut- 
terly from view. 

It is called a palace, but surely there 
has never been a palace less like the 
Western or even the Chinese concep- 
tion of the word. It is a collection of 
discreet villas, mostly of wood and pa- 
per, scattered all over the vast grounds. 
Stone was used only for defense in Ja- 
pan; wood and paper for light and de- 
light at home. 

When I first saw the palace I had to 
get out of our car with a Japanese friend 
and bow to the walls before we could 
drive on. Conductors of buses and 
streetcars, too, in passing, used to draw 
attention to the palace, and at once the 
passengers would rise in the swaying 
vehicle and bow as low as its motion 
permitted. I could not help wondering 
how much of that world had survived. 

Most foreign observers say that mod- 
ern Japan has a split personality. This 
patter of modern psychology gives this 
slick observation an appearance of pro- 
fundity, but I had a hunch that it was 
too glib. From what I knew of the Japa- 
nese I suspected that the split might not 
be great. Yet I must confess that, as I 
contemplated the incredible, unselec- 
tive, uncontrolied and gigantic mixture 
of humanity, fashions, forms of knowl- 
edge, religions, superstitions, crazes, 
products and ways of living that I en- 
countered in Tokyo, I was not at all 
sure. Nor was my hunch made more 
certain by my encounter with the young 
people of Tokyo. 


THE EAGER YOUNG 


The population of this city is surely 
one of the world’s youngest, largely be- 
cause Tokyo is the greatest educational 
center in the land. There are seventy- 
eight universities in the capital, with 
approximately 320,000 students. There 
are 980 secondary and more than 900 
primary schools with a prodigious num- 
ber of pupils. And since students and 


pupils all wear uniforms, they are con- 
spicuous in every crowd and scene. 

The students have a hard time of it. 
Only one in twenty succeeds in getting 
into one of the better colleges. Once 
there they must work extremely hard, 
and since almost all are poor they get 
jobs in their spare time to eke out their 
pittances from home. They do this by 
working as guides to foreigners or as 
sandwich men, or even by joining in 
public demonstrations against the na- 
tional or municipal government for a 
few yen an hour. They also wash dishes 
or tout for restaurants and night clubs. 

The Kanda quarter and the coffee 
houses in the new west wards of the 
city—which the young prefer to the 
bars and night clubs of the Ginza—are 
worlds essentially of the eager and the 
immature, who search, seek, listen and 
talk all night long about anything from 
Dostoevski, Marilyn Monroe, political 
theory, economic practice and Picasso 
to nuclear fission and the Bolshoi bal- 
let. For them Japan has no past. The 
term avant-guerre is always on their 
lips; it is pronounced like a sentence of 
intellectual death. But it is real praise 
to label something aprés-guerre, which 
they have contracted into apuré. 

Between the two periods is the dark 
gulf of war. 

“What do you feel about the war?” I 
asked the question of many, and they 
all said quickly that it was bad, that it 
must not happen again, and then they 
hastened to change the subject. Con- 
sciously they dissociate themselves from 
it. They seem to believe that all they 
have to do is to disown the war. After 
all, are they not apuré ? 

A desperate element of overcompen- 
sation inevitably enters their world of 
apuré. And what was most apuré when 
I was in Tokyo was modern Western 
music, from Britten and Bartok to jazz 
and rock-and-roll. Most popular of all 
were French songs, and in café after 
café I saw the young listening for hours 
to other young people singing in a lan- 
guage they could not understand. Sig- 
nificant, too, was the strange excite- 
ment which gripped singers and musi- 
cians as they performed in the Western 
idiom. The rhythm accelerated as the 
tune progressed, the interpretation be- 
came oddly obsessional; energy and 
passion would seize the pianist by his 
wrists, and the crew-cut singer by the 
throat, until the concluding bars flew 
upward like an eruption. What looked 
foreign and disordered from without, 
they found dynamic and alive within. 

Their games, too, are modern. They 
go in for skiing, skating, ice hockey, 
tennis, basketball, rowing, and above 
all, baseball. At the same time, univer- 
sities continue to send expeditions of 
students to climb the unclimbed in the 
Himalayas, explore the heights of the 
Rockies and even probe the Antarctic. 

In spite of the sense of things apuré, 
some games and entertainments of the 
past retain their own nostalgic follow- 
ing. Sumo, traditional wrestling, which 
is for professionals only, entertains a 
very large public. 

The emperor himself attends the 
final meetings of the greatest sumo 


tournaments, and the decisive tourna- 
ment produces an atmosphere like that 
in America during the World Series. 
But jujitsu or judo, fencing and arch- 
ery, seem to draw only the more im- 
aginative and selective youth. 

The young men and women of Tokyo 
constitute a formidable element in the 
life of the capital. One disquieting as- 
pect of their world is an increasing mis- 
trust of their elders. The young feel that 
they have a special political mission. At 
one end there is the extreme left-wing 
students’ union, the Zengakuren, which 
is too violent even for the Japanese 
Communists and which played such an 
infamous role in the 1960 demonstra- 
tions against the Security Treaty with 
the United States. At the other end are 
some small right-wing students’ unions 
for whom the imperial past is still a 
present. But the great bulk of young 
Japanese are idealists, vaguely though 
eagerly seeking to build a world in 
which everything will be changed for 
the better: the relationships between 
child and parent, boy and girl, man 
and society, society and the universe. 

You see the schoolchildren after 
school, boys and girls with black hair 
and black eyes, the boys in black uni- 
forms and the girls wearing neat navy- 
blue sailor suits and jumpers, endlessly 
sight-seeing at temple and shrine or 
touring the countryside. The little boys 
would always be solemn and full of 
synthetic dignity; the girls gay, curious 
and chattering like starlings. People 
complained that they overcrowded the 
famous places, and the buses and trains, 
and were too young to understand what 
they were shown. But their teachers, the 
sensei, insisted it was the right prepara- 
tion for life, and that anyway it kept 
them off the streets. 


ATOMIC NUDES 
AND KABUKI! 


Finally, there is Tokyo at night, an- 
other world that comes alive at the end 
of the day. Along the Ginza the foot- 
lights in thirty or more theaters and 700 
bars are switched on. Here a Tokyo 
that has replaced prewar Shanghai as 
the most cosmopolitan town in the 
world caters to every taste in food and 
entertainment. Suddenly the streets are 
full of night-club hostesses heavily made 
up, in short backless evening frocks and 
high golden heels. They mix with geisha 
in bright kimonos and lacquered hair, 
strutting like cranes on their high 
wooden gefa as they all hasten in their 
thousands to their work of entertaining 
the male. My guidebook told me that 
Japan was poor in raw materials and 
rich only in manpower. She is richer 
still in womanpower. 

One could not believe there were so 
many young women in one land free 
to give themselves over to this sort of 
life. In every bar there is not only a 
barman behind the counter, but shoul- 
der to bare shoulder there are young 
bar hostesses talking to the customers 
while they do their drinking. There are 
dance halls so full of young hostesses 


that they have to be summoned on a 
loud-speaker by their special numbers 
as the customers come in. In one 
theater a chorus of “ta hundred nude 
atomic” girls dances between the main 
acts. 

I went with a Japanese friend to one 
night club where the girls first came 
out of the wings onto a flood-lit stage, 
then were raised from the floor by a 
lift, and finally descended from the 
ceiling in a balloonist’s basket. They 
were there for the purpose of what my 
Japanese friend called sturippo; and 
indeed once assembled on the stage 
they began to strip. Stripping, they 
started to disappear into the wings, 
teasing the audience with the impres- 
sion that they would vanish before the 
full act of revelation. But at the last 
moment they paused, stark naked, at 
their several exits while the music of 
cymbal, saxophone and drum issued a 
proclamation of strange triumph. 

The ingenuity and the desperate 
search for novelty in Tokyo’s bars, 
cabarets and theaters are astounding. 
One bar dressed its barmen and host- 
esses in military uniforms and gave its 
customers ranks from corporal to field 
marshal and admiral, according to the 
money they spent. Nor was this all; in 
the background was another world of 
women. Officially, the brothel quarters 
have been abolished. But people say 
there are still 40,000 illegal establish- 
ments in Tokyo as well as 80,000 night 
walkers. Who knows for certain? With 
all these millions one is inclined to say, 
wearily, what do another few thousand 
matter either way? 

But somewhere in these vast numbers 
there is an individual. And what is this 
individual like? In a fashionable night 
club to which my Japanese friends took 
me four hostesses sat at our table: one 
was a Japanese girl from the country 
who said she did this to help her poor 
parents; another, the daughter of a 
Japanese father and German mother, 
was trying to earn money to go to 
Germany to study music; a third, the 
daughter of a White Russian father and 
a Japanese mother, was helping pay 
for her brother’s university education; 
the last was a Tokyo girl, and prac- 
tically all I learned about her was that 
she tried to get each one of us in turn 
to take her home. Each girl had a young 
man of her own, except the hostess 
who was half Russian. With a touch 
of un-Japanese bitterness she said, 
“No one loves me.” 

One Sunday evening as I was getting 
into the elevator of my hotel, I found 
two men with a slight Japanese girl in a 
simple silk evening dress. It was late 
and there was no attendant. I turned 
to ask them which floor was theirs and 
heard the girl pleading in Japanese for 
them to let her go. Then I saw that the 
men’s arms were linked in hers. 

I thought they looked British and 
said in English: ““You must excuse me, 
but do you realize this girl is asking you 
to let her go?” 

I spoke to the girl in Japanese and 
with immense relief she said she was 
extremely sorry that she appeared to 
have caused a misunderstanding with 
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the honorable foreign gentlemen. She 
apologized. It was her fault. In a sense 
they were not mistaken. She was indeed 
a prostitute. Only she was a prostitute 
on every night of the week except 
Sunday. 

On Sunday, she said with pride, she 
was herself, slept late, went to the 
temple, walked in the park to look at 
the flowers and gardens; in the evening 
she had a bath, changed, and then came 
to the hotel to listen to the French 
songs. So she hoped the honorable 
gentlemen would understand and ex- 
cuse her. “During the week,” she said, 
touching her heart with a delicate 
finger, “I am a machine, but tonight I 
am Tamako.” She stood there, eyes 
bright, as she pronounced her name, 
which means jewel. 

‘Please tell her,’ the two men said, 
bowing to her, “we're sorry for our 
mistake.” With that they escorted her 
out of the elevator and back to the 
hotel entrance. 

This world in Tokyo is very largely 
that of foreigners and visitors. Even 
some of the most successful night clubs 
and cabarets are owned and run by 
Chinese who flied from the austere 
Communist rule in Shanghai. Similarly, 
some of the finest restaurants in the 
city are operated by Chinese, and the 
Japanese claim that the best food in the 
world is to be had in these. On a warm 
night, in the streets paralleling the 
Ginza, the smell of thousands of 
different exotic dishes being prepared— 
Chinese and Japanese, Indian, Ma- 
layan, Dutch and Hungarian, Italian, 
Russian and French—is almost suf- 
focating. 

But the Japanese, unless they are out 
for a feast, dining on an expense ac- 
count or just sight-seeing, avoid this 
world. They are not fond of excess and 
prefer to amuse themselves less ostenta- 
tiously. They have their own teahouses 
and restaurants where admission is only 
by personal introduction from old 
clients of the establishment. They have 
their own geisha houses on the banks 
of hundreds of canals or stretches of 
the Sumida River, and at night, amid 
the rumble of traffic and the hum of 
factory machinery, one still sees moving 
through the dark, like swarms of fire- 
flies, pleasure boats full of Japanese 
leaning back on cushions under the 
glow of paper lanterns, as they are 
quietly punted along, enjoying samisen 
music and geisha song. 

But the night life of Tokyo is not all 
sex and frivolity. The capital is a city 
of everything, and in the midst of every- 
thing there is also the best: the best 
Western orchestras, the finest musi- 
cians, opera companies, ballet troupes, 
plays, reviews and musical shows. 
Tokyo’s intellectuals, the interi, are 
alert and eclectic, with a passion for 
being up to date. They seem to pick up 
the dernier cri in Paris, London, New 
York or Berlin, when it is still a tenta- 
tive whisper. Their own classical the- 
ater, the Noh and Kabuki, has some of 
the best acting in the world; their fine 
puppet art, Bunraku; their perform- 
ances of gagaku, the ancient court 
music; and their symphonic arrange- 





















































ments for Japanese guitars, bamboo 
flutes and koto, a sort of harp evolved 
from ancient instruments, have un- 
diminished vitality. 

Noh performances in particular 
seemed to provoke greater reverence 
than ever, as if they were a kind of 
chain holding the Japanese to their 
original anchor in the storm of modern 
“becoming.” Their ancient music, too, 
is like the wind of time bringing from 
the other side of the world the first 
sounds of life setting out on its journey 
from chaos and old night. 


A JAPANESE HOME 


Yet here I must leave the capital, 
conscious that I have written the merest 
of impressionist sketches. I could throw 
the Oxford Dictionary at it and still 
need more words, perhaps in Chinese, 
Sanskrit and Japanese, to catch all of 
Tokyo’s facts and tones. I have dealt 
with it at length because what is true 
of Tokyo is also true of the other large 
cities of the land. Towns like Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe, Hiroshima, Fukuoka 
and Nagasaki, all have similar modern 
faces. Most of them have arisen as 
confidently and quietly from the ashes 
of the war. But Tokyo is the trans- 
former, as it were, of the nation’s 
energies: all other cities, except Kyoto, 
are subordinate to it. 

During those first days in the new 
capital, when I was not bewildered, I 
was conscious of deep misgiving. I have 
been alarmed by the tendency of the 
human being to form a mass impression 
of a foreign country and then to fit its 
individuals into a collective abstract 
which is at best wildly approximate 
and as a rule wholly unreal. The more 
I thought of this, the more I was con- 
vinced that the mass picture before 
my eyes would be hopelessly mislead- 
ing unless I could find the individual 
within it. I realized that living in my 
comfortable Westernized hotel I would 
never succeed in doing this. So I de- 
termined that when I left the capital I 
would travel as much as possible as the 
Japanese travel, live only in Japanese 
inns and seek out only Japanese friends. 

The moment I announced this in- 
tention, my Japanese friends rallied 
round me with enthusiasm. It was the 
great season of sight-seeing and travel 
in Japan. Therefore a friend insisted 
on taking me to the director of the 
Japanese Tourist Association, who 
summoned his associates from railway, 
bus, inn and air organizations, and 
they arranged to take me from place 
to place in the Japanese way. 

On the next day, a Sunday, I walked 
with a very old friend to his home, 
which had burned down recently. Spring 
and the tender evidence of reawaken- 
ing was everywhere. The streets were 
crowded with long processions of boys 
in yukata, their kimonolike underwear, 
and they were carrying palanquins to 
their shrines, twisting and turning un- 
der their burdens as the spirit—or as 
they themselves would say, the kaze 


of kami, the breath from above—moved 
them, rather like a serpent coiling, un- 
coiling and recoiling. At the end of the 
journey we were in a world of wooden 
houses, country lanes and gardens. 

At the side of a narrow lane we came 
to a garden with the black, burned-out 
shell of a home, and in the midst of the 
cold cinders a single room of wood, 
paper and straw mats. The room was 
spotless and so bright that it shone like 
amber among the ashes. My friend’s 
wife in kimono and two daughters in 
Western dress were there to greet us. 
Presently two of his sons, undergrad- 
uates at the Tokyo University, returned 
from a baseball game. No one was the 
least put out at receiving a foreigner 
in such humble circumstances, and be- 
fore long I was being entertained like 
a prince in a palace, and not in the 
one remaining room of a burned-out 
house. Soon we sat down to a four- 
teen-course meal beautifully cooked by 
my hostess and her daughters in a cor- 
ner of the room. Conversation, at 
which the Japanese excel, bubbled up 
from everyone. 

When we could eat no more, we sang 
some ancient songs and finally my 
friend said: ‘“‘Post-san, we would like 
to sing something for you.” 

I sat back, expecting some local 
ballad. When the song came I was too 
surprised for a second or two to believe 
my ears. They had specially learned, 
and were singing on my behalf, Nearer 
My God to Thee. 

“As this is your Sunday,” my host 
explained, “we thought you might like 
a hymn of your own religion.” 

As we sat there, a full moon rose 
over the trees and clumps of bamboo. 
Somehow, in Japan the moon seems 
twice as big and impressive as in any 
other country. Or perhaps its natural 
effect is magnified by the response of 
the Japanese to its presence. In no 
other land is the spirit swung by the 
moon as it is among the Japanese. 


ROAD OF HISTORY 


From Tokyo I set out for Kyoto by 
the Tokaido, the eastern highway be- 
side the sea. For thousands of years the 
Tokaido was the great road of history 
in Japan. Along it the Yamato peoples 
of the southwest pushed northeastward 
in their wars against the aborigines, the 
hairy Ainu—the Emishi or barbarians, 
as the Yamatos called them. The Em- 
ishi fell back slowly, fighting fiercely, 
and the wars lasted centuries. For long 
the Tokaido was the road along which 
samurai legions marched and counter- 
marched. But once the shoguns, the 
great overlords of Japan, took the 
power of government from the emperor 
and established themselves in Yedo 
(now Tokyo), the Tokaido lost its 
austerity and became one of the most 
colorful, romantic, vital. and eventful 
highways of all time. 

The emperor and his court were 
confified in the old capital of Kyoto, 
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Serene, at moonrise, from the west, 








































it on the lake shore, Fuji in the changing mist presents me with all its hundred views.” The mountain has inspired poets and artists through the ages. 
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FESTIVE, in the spring, behind the gaudy banners of a celebration in a fishing village on the Izu Peninsula. 
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mountain. To the Japanese this calm, enduring shape is a symbol, an inspiration for the quiet beauty with which they strive to fill their lives; an ever-present, spiritual comfort. 

















































































Intrusive: Fuji seen from Tokyo’s Ginza. 
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where they led lives of an intricate, 
elegant and polite fiction, writing 
poems, composing music, organizing 
moon-gazing parties, having compli- 
cated love affairs, studying the art of 
arranging flowers and sipping sea- 
green tea. The real power, the will and 
the purpose, were in Yedo. Hence all 
year long between the two cities, along 
the Tokaido, passed soldiers, vaga- 
bonds, pilgrims, minstrels, priests, 
nuns, storytellers, merchants, spies, 
wrestlers, imperial emissaries, com- 
panies of actors, painters, feudal barons 
with their knights and squires, all to pay 
homage to emperor and overlord. 

At the end of each day’s journey 
along the road, inns, shops, brothels, 
tea houses, shrines and temples sprang 
up, and late at night and early in the 
morning the hospices rang with ar- 
rivals and departures, with song, dance, 
talk, quarrels, clatter and fisticuffs. 

However, I was forced to do most of 
the journey by train. In Japan the roads 
are bad, and motorcars are too expen- 
sive for most Japanese, but the trains 
are both efficient and comfortable. Part 
of the reason for this, I believe, is the 
mystique that the Japanese retain about 
trains and locomotives. When the Em- 
peror Meiji opened the first railway in 
1872, he treated it as a religious oc- 
casion, appearing with his retinue in 
the most ancient court robes. Before 
boarding the first train, he commended 
the railway to his subjects as the new 
course to prosperity and happiness. 

Of all the officials in Japan today, the 
stationmaster, inviolate in his purple 
uniform and red-and-gold cap, still 
walks his platform as if aware that he 
represents his emperor. He has, too, 
many practical reasons for satisfaction. 
His trains are always full. It is the 
favorite Japanese way of travel, bring- 
ing Out all that is gay and carefree in 
them. This is particularly true in the 
third class where the coaches look as if 
all the passengers—talking, laughing, 
exchanging information and often 
food—belong to one family. 

I left Tokyo in heavy rain. The land- 
scape was invisible and only here and 
there, close to the railway, could I make 
out the ghost of a concrete apartment 
settlement around some factory or mill 
that might have been a suburb of Paris 
or Rome. So I turned my attention to 
my fellow passengers. I was struck by 
the fact that there are three kinds of 
Japanese faces: one, perhaps the oldest, 
is a Polynesian-Sumatran face; the 
second, South Chinese; and a third, 
heart-shaped, with high forehead, 
arched nose, the bridge thinner and 
higher, mouth smaller, eyes well 
shaped, large and slanted, and the hair 
thicker than that of the two others. 

There are many variations, of course. 
Like all other peoples, the Japanese by 
now are exceedingly mixed, even with 
the aborigines, the Ainu, whom they 
conquered and practically eliminated. 
Yet the fact that these types still exist 
testifies to the antiquity of the three 
strains. Beside me in the train sat a 
Japanese with a refined face. Across 
the aisle was a party of middle-aged 





tourists. We began talking, and the 
man beside me told me that he was a 
medical student. For years now he had 
made extra money for his studies by 
conducting tourists around Japan, and 
the party opposite was his. He had pre- 
pared himself with imagination and 
thoroughness, but by the time we met 
he was inclined to be despondent about 
his charges. 

He had three volumes of lovely 
copies of the colored woodcuts of the 
two great masters of the Japanese land- 
scape, Hokusai and Hiroshige. The 
illustrations were all relevant to the 
journey along the Tokaido and seemed 
to me to cover almost the whole of 
human reactions to life and nature: 
Hokusai, in love with the eiegant line 
and the quick impression and at the 
same time provoked to a savage humor 
by the excesses and pretensions of his 
time as, for instance, when an aristo- 
cratic procession is transformed by his 
brush into a train of grasshoppers 
bearing a mantis in a litter; Hiroshige, 
elegiac, gentler, more accepting and 
charged to the full with the mystery of 
all things, from the pebbles at a ford to 
the clouds menacing Fuji itself with 
blue slanted rain. Yet the young Jap- 
anese said he had tried in vain to inter- 
est his charges in the illustrations. 
Worse, at Ise they had even refused to 
get out of their cars to walk toward the 
several shrines there. It is astonishing, 
he declared, how often this happened, 
and he shook his head sadly as we said 
good-by, remarking that he often won- 
dered why people traveled at all. 


EVENING PRIMROSE 


I left him in the train to do by road 
the section of the journey through the 
Fuji national park. But it was still 
raining heavily, and visibility was 
hardly a hundred yards. So I made 
straight for my first Japanese inn among 
the foothills of Fuji itself. At the en- 
trance to the inn I took off my wet 
shoes, put on a pair of light slippers 
and signed my name in a register at the 
request of the only man I was to see in 
the inn for the duration of my stay. 

Anyone traveling in the Japanese 
way finds himself handed over entirely 
to the care of women at his places of 
rest. To me their grace and efficiency 
were an endless source of amazement. 
A charming “Miss Waitress” was im- 
mediately allotted to me and she con- 
ducted me along a wooden corridor, 
unstained but shining like a mirror. 
Through the paper walls of the rooms 
we passed came the soft light of the 
gray day. The stillness and peace within 
was broken only by the remote patter 
and swish of the rain. 

At the entrance to my room, the Miss 
Waitress pushed the shoji, or wooden 
doors, apart. Beyond was a small square 
hall with a sunken tile floor. Behind 
more shoji were a lavatory, the bath- 
room and my room. My room had 
no number, but written over it was 
the name: Evening Primrose. 











Behind the shoji, raised some inches 
above the tiles, were the pale gold 
tatami of my room. Even my slip- 
pers were too hard and coarse for 
the tatami, so | left them outside and 
entered the room in my socks. 

The room was without adornment 
except that in the tokonoma, the alcove, 
was a dark-blue vase with a long neck 
and a single sprig of azalea in it. In the 
center was a low black-lacquer table 
barely nine inches high. For the rest, 
the beauty of the room came from its 
proportions, the grain of the wood in 
the uprights, the quality of the paper 
in walls and doors, the way the paper 
continually absorbed the light all 
around one, and finally from the 
clean fit and perfect weave of the straw 
in the tatami. 

A European room forces itself upon 
your attention, the furniture and pic- 
tures in it try continually to impress 
you, if not to possess you. The Japanese 
room tries to leave you free. Out of a 
paper cupboard in the wall was brought 
some zabuton for me to squat on beside 
the shining black table. Then the shoji 
to the outside world were opened wide 
and the Miss Waitress left me, with a 
profound obeisance and a request to 
be excused for a minute. 

The best rooms in Japanese inns are 
on the ground floor, facing the garden. 
In the Japanese architect’s vision of his 
art, house and garden are one. The 
room meets the garden almost at 
ground level, so that while you squat 
on your zabuton the garden appears 
framed like a precious landscape paint- 
ing. Moreover, the unadorned room 
makes you feel as if you were in some 
sheltered extension of the garden, shar- 
ing in its processes of growth. 

The garden at the sill of my room, 
with the fume and mist of the heavy 
rain giving it a depth of space it did no: 
really possess, was designed to repre- 
sent a great landscape in miniature. In 
the center, level with my eyes as I sat, 
was a little stream flowing between 
ancient pines to drop ten feet into a 
miniature lake. It emerged again to 
twist and turn like a great river on its 
way to the sea, through the grass aad 
between diminutive hills, to vanish 
finally behind a small bamboo grove. 
Where the stream emerged from the 
tiny lake a bridge arched over it, and 
at the top of the arch it broke into a 
sort of curved zigzag, after the fashion 
of many a temple-garden bridge. I re- 
membered a priest explaining the zig- 
zag arch to me: “Evil is like a rhi- 
noceros. It always charges in straight 
lines. We break the line of the bridge 
so that evil cannot cross and falls over 
the edge to drown in the deep water in 
the middle.” 

Presently the Miss Waitress re- 
appeared bringing hot green tea. She 
sank on her knees beside the little 
table and served me the delicate, re- 
freshing liquid. While I was sipping the 
tea, she opened another paper cup- 
board to produce a yukata, a light- 
cotton under-kimono, and a _ sober 
quilted kimono of black with a pin- 
point gold stripe. She then said, ““O-furo 
dekita yo"’—the bath is ready. 
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Turning my face to the wall, as eti- 
quette demanded, I slipped off my 
clothes, and held out my arms for her 
to put the clean cotton kimono over 
my shoulders. I followed her across the 
tiled square to the bathroom. She 
ushered me into the room and, bowing 
low again, left me to my bath. 

Back in the room my clothes had 
vanished and, I am tempted to say, 
with them my European personality. In 
the West we rely heavily on externals, 
on possessions, and on material things 
to sustain our assumptions of superior- 
ity. But how well, how lightly and how 
far you can travel with little in Japan. 
One suit, a set of underclothing, a 
shirt, a pair of socks, a tie, a razor and 
a handkerchief or two are all you need. 
At every inn your suit is taken away, 
sponged and pressed, your under- 
clothes, shirt, socks and handkerchief 
are washed, and the inn meanwhile 
provides all you need. Instead of 
pajamas you have a clean yukata, in- 
stead of a suit, a kimono. You do not 
need even a comb or a toothbrush be- 
cause in your room there are a new 
toothbrush, tooth paste and comb, all 
sealed in paper. Putting on my kimono, 
I relaxed on my zabuton and read from 
an anthology of Japanese poetry. 


A FLAKE OF A POEM 


The poems were written first in 
Chinese characters, then in Roman 
letters and finally in English. Like the 
garden, the poems were miniature. 
Some ran to fifty or seventy lines, but 
most were minute pieces of five lines, 
each of no more than thirty-one syl- 
lables. But Japanese poetry reached its 
heights with haiku, a chip, a flake of a 
poem of only three lines of seventeen 
syllables. 

Again it is astonishing how old, con- 
sistent and deep is this impulse of the 
Japanese to find the great in the small, 
to separate the superfluous from the es- 
sential. What was interesting, too, was 
how much more impressive these little 
poems were in Chinese writing (adopted 
by the Japanese centuries ago). Perhaps 
because the calligraphy is a kind of 
picture writing, my little knowledge 
was just enough to see how the shape 
of the characters and the thought ex- 
pressed in the little poems added to the 
meaning of one another. 

I was still reading when the Miss 
Waitress reappeared to see whether I 
needed refreshment. She apologized for 
the rain and the weather, saying that 
otherwise I would have had such a per- 
fect view of the great mountain which 
she called “Fuji-san,” Lord Fuji. 

Oddly enough I had just read a haiku 
by Basho, the master of this minute 
and endearing form of art. He had 
come here some three hundred years 
ago just to see the mountain. It had 
rained then, too, for the haiku said: 


Kiri-shigure 
Fuji wo minu hi zo 
Omoshiroki 


Though Fuji is hidden 

In the mist and rain of winter, 
On such a day, too, 

There is a joy. 


I showed her the haiku and remarked 
that it expressed my own feelings. She 
smiled and said she knew the haiku 
well. Like Basho, she hoped, I would 
have better luck in the morning, for did 
I realize that the weather had improved 
for him since he also was able to write 
this haiku, which I found later in my 
anthology: kos 


Kumo kiri no 
Shibashi bankei o 
Tsukushi keri 


As I stand deep in thought on 
The lake shore, Fuji in the 
Changing mist presents me 
With all its hundred views. 


Iam certain she could not have been 
more startled over my interest in 
Japanese poetry than I was at the dis- 
play of such apt and ready knowledge 
in a person of so humble a position and 
upbringing. I could not imagine a 
housemaid or waitress in Britain or in 
America quoting Shelley or Byron or 
Whitman. 

I asked her to recite the haiku she 
liked best. She said it was very difficult, 
there were so many, but perhaps it was: 


Rakkwa eda ni 
Kaeru to mireba 
Koché kana 


I thought I saw the fallen 
Flower returning to its branch 
Only to find it was a butterfly. 


THE PRESENCE 
OF FUJI 


That evening I went to meet a young 
student, a friend of Japanese friends, at 
the hotel of the mountain resort. Since 
my own clothes had vanished I went 
out in kimono and wooden sandals. 
Before I left the inn I was given an 
immense umbrella made of oiled paper, 
painted with Chinese characters. It 
kept the rain off me admirably and as I 
strutted along I saw the country peo- 
ple, smocks and yukata tucked up to 
their loins, going about their business 
under similar protection. Outside even 
more than within I was impressed how 
Basho’s first haiku about Fuji was 
not an aesthetic pretension. Though it 
was invisible in the rain, I was strangely 
aware of the mountain’s presence. And 
however tired one becomes of the con- 
ventional picture of Fuji seen in paint- 
ings, lacquer, metal, glass, porcelain, 
fabrics and literature there is no deny- 
ing it is one of the great mountains of 
the earth. This is not due to its size—it 
is not much more than twelve thou- 
sand feet high—but to its shape and 
position in the storm-tossed earth of 
Japan. It is the mountain of perfect 
proportion. 

Fuji draws the pilgrim more than 
the mountaineer because it is the moun- 
tain not of challenge but of resolution. 
The first time I saw it was at dawn from 


the railway line along the shore of 
Tokyo Bay, a serene white cone of 
elegance and perfection in the blue sky. 
It expressed the thing about true moun- 
tains which makes them sacred in the 
natural symbolism of the human spirit. 

What adds to the sense of the miracu- 
lous is the feeling that its beauty and 
resolution have not been achieved with- 
out passion and agony. It is still a fire 
mountain. It is true it erupted last at 
the beginning of the 18th Century but 
it still gives one the feeling that the 
ancient fires burn on in its heart, ready 
to flare up again if forced, for a distri- 
bution of folds and ruffles in the earth’s 
crust around Fuji continues ceaselessly 
and makes that district the most earth- 
quake-shaken in the whole of Japan. The 
Japanese have many names to describe 
the mountain, from “Lord Fuji” and 
“August Mountain” to “Rich Scholar” 
and “the deathless one”; but my favor- 
ite is the simple and typical: “that 
which is without equal.” 

The next day it was raining harder 
than ever. Though I traveled far by 
road, I saw no sign of Fuji or any of 
the five lakes in which it is mirrored so 
perfectly on a clear day that the reflec- 
tion can hardly be told from the re- 
flected. It rained all the way to Kyoto. 


TEMPLES OF THE 
WORLD WITHIN 


At a glance from the railway station 
Kyoto did nothing to justify my defini- 
tion of it as the heart of Japan. The 
square in front of me, filled with reeling 
trams, reckless motor traffic and 
crowds of preoccupied people in Euro- 
pean clothes, suggested little more than 
a provincial variant of the bewildering 
Tokyo theme. 

But when I paused to look deeper I 
soon realized that there was a differ- 
ence. First, there were the human be- 
ings behind the European clothes. They 
were taller and straighter than in 
Tokyo, and the women—with their 
clear complexion, serene expression and 
proud bearing—are the most beautiful 
in Japan. But more important, the 
people had little of the restless, seeking 
hunger I had felt among the Tokyo 
crowds. They looked more centered 
and content. But why? 

A gust of wind tore the slanted rain 
apart and there, as if in answer, rose 
the curved roof of the great Higashi 
Hoganji, the temple of the Jodo Shin- 
shu sect whose faith is epitomized in 
the command: ““Namu Amida Butsu: 
let us worship the Buddha Amida, 
source of infinite light.” 

One glimpse of the temple was 
enough to remind me that in Kyoto 
I was about to walk again in the pres- 
ence of all that is vital and living in the 
history of the spirit in Japan. Kyoto is 
the city most concerned with Japan’s 
search for a release from the terrible 
contradictions in the national charac- 
ter. Tokyo is obsessed with immediacy ; 
it is the capital of the world without; 
Kyoto is the capital of the world within. 
When the emperor is enthroned, the 


solemn ceremony is enacted not in 
Tokyo but in Kyoto. 

But the real and the positive glory of 
Kyoto, since it was founded in the 8th 
Century, was the patient, selfless and 
sustained work of saints, priests, monks 
and nuns. They raised the fifteen hun- 
dred temples, built the two hundred 
shrines, inspired the contemplative 
villas, the gold, silver, lacquered and 
plain wood, thatch, paper and straw 
pavilions that stare untroubled at their 
own reflections in the clear waters of 
the thousand and one gardens, ponds 
and streams of the city. Many of these 
buildings are of an original and incom- 
parable beauty. Their names alone are 
enough to evoke the exalted status of 
their founders and resound in the 
imagination like a roll call of the his- 
tory of the spirit in Japan. 

Few of these buildings are immedi- 
ately on view. They are shy of the ex- 
ternal world and of ostentation and dis- 
play. They have to be sought out in 
their own discreetly chosen ground, in 
the miniature valleys, glades, meadows 
and ample folds of the purple moun- 
tains. 

In this they are true to the instinctive 
mistrust the Japanese feel for the 
world of matter and appearances. 
And though many of these temples are 
treasure houses of great and delicate 
arts, these treasures too are hidden. 
They are produced only for the devout 
on their own specific day. 

No one knows precisely the number 
of masterpieces preserved thus in 
temple and shrine. All I know is that 
when I have visited the right temple 
on the right day, I have been rewarded 
with a glimpse of a scroll of writing 
or painting on silk as if it had just 
fallen glistening from the master’s 
brush. 

All this and more were brought 
forcibly to my mind in the few days I 
spent in the city. The rain abated but 
the clouds hung low over the purple 
mountains and the mist smoked over 
quicksilver streams, tranquil lakes and 
burnished ponds. From the highest 
peak of the Mountain of Wisdom called 
Shimeigadake or “The Four Splendors” 
the city was invisible most of the time. 
When it did appear briefly it was as a 
blurred image of itself on the gleaming 
shores of great Lake Biwa, with the 
vast primeval forest and clear-cut 
mountains hemming it in. Lake Biwa 
itself has perhaps the favorite eight 
views of classical Japan: the autumn 
moon seen from Ishiyama; the evening 
snow on Mt. Hira; the sunset at Seta; 
the evening bell of Miidera; the boats 
sailing back from. Yabase; the bright 
sky with a breeze at Awazu; the rain 
by night at Karasaki; and the wild 
geese alighting at Katata. 

Of the eight, only rain by night at 
Karasaki seemed visible there. In some 
ways I would not have had it otherwise 
because mist, cloud and shadow 
brought out the innate color of the 
landscape as no bright sun could have 
done. Azaleas and wisteria in full bloom 
flamed along the temple paths. All 
along the slopes flanking the roads in 
the mountain passes azaleas illuminated 
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NOT EVEN A DOWNPOUR of rain can discourage 
the Japanese in their love of festivals. Here visitors 
to the fall festival at the Toshogu Shrine brighten 
a dull interlude with their oiled-paper umbrellas. 


AFESTIVAL FUNCTIONARY (opposite) with gaily 
labeled hampers of sake belonging to a Nikko temple. 
When such samples are allowed to be displayed near 
a shrine, the reputation of the product is enhanced. 
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the mist with ruby fire, and where the 
mist was thickest wisteria flashed out 
of the gloom like violet lace on a fringe 
of waterfall. The temples and shrines 
showed up in isolation and made the 
encounter a private meeting. Yet I was 
careful not to see too many temples. I 
took to heart the ancient Japanese ex- 
hortation that the many in life can be 
mastered only by the conquest of the 
one, so in the end I chose the Tofuku-Ji 
or Temple of Eastern Happiness, hid- 
den among the smoking pines, maples 
and cryptomerias of the foothills to- 
ward the east. 


THE MYSTIC WORLD 
OF TOFUKU-JI 


I passed through its curved Sammon, 
the two-storied gate, made in the 13th 
Century and set with heavy grace on 
its columns. After the noise, crowds 
and hustle in the more ostentatious tem- 
ples of the city, the stillness was almost 
absolute. A fitful air played with the 
exquisite leaves of maples, which stood 
in the grounds and fluttered in the mist 
with an odd moth-wing sound in the 
still air. 

The grounds themselves were im- 
mense. I had expected to find a temple 
but instead found a monastic village. 
Behind the main hall which faced me 
was a deep cleft in which a mountain 
stream maintained a soft bamboo-flute- 
like note. At the side of some moss- 
covered steps rising out of the cleft 
was a long gray stone. Carved on it was 
BashOo’s most famous /aiku: 


Furu-ike ya : An ancient pond: 
Kawazutobikomu : A frog plunges, 
Mizu no oto : Then soundof water. 


Beyond the gray stone on a swift rise 
of ground were more great buildings. 
They, too, were of wood and had a close 
affinity with the earth and the trees. 
Their grace and beauty were breath- 
taking. The curved roofs rested on great 
unstained columns of wood, each 
carved out of a single primeval tree 
to reveal the loveliness beneath the 
bark as round and smooth as any 
marble column of Greece. The cause- 
ways between one building and an- 
other, the verandas and balconies, all 
were of unstained wood. 

Each room had its meaning. In one 
a man could pray alone, in another he 
brought offerings to an altar at the feet 
of a golden Buddha, in another he 
came for sermons or toconsulta priest. 

Inevitably this world of wood and 
paper had been destroyed by fire in the 
course of the temple’s long history. 
That worried me so that I was not con- 
tent until I knew the explanation. We 
in the Western world build on the pre- 
sumption that we can defeat time. The 
Japanese have no such presumption. 

They live ina land where earthquake, 
wind, flood and fire repeatedly wreck 
the stanchest city and temple. They 
are not without immortal ambitions; 
they have different concepts of how to 

Continued on Page 121 
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THE BEWILDERING 
HISTORY 


BY VINCENT McHUGH 


THE ORIGINS 


@ One of the Chinese dynastic histories reports that the 
first “‘Japanese’’ was seen in A.D. 57 at the court in 
Ch’ang-an, the imperial city. Perhaps a bit shorter and 
darker than his hosts, a tough man. Perhaps he wore a 
badge of rank on his face, tattooed in geometric planes of 
pink-and-scarlet. He had a good eye for style of any kind, 
and the Chinese court dress later became his kimono 

The four main islands of Japan were settled in migra- 
tory dribbles and waves. First there were elephants and 
Paleolithic men; later came hunters and fishermen; wet- 
rice growers; and the haniwa, or Tomb People, who built 
vast, keyhole-shaped burial mounds. Most of the settlers 
probably came down through Korea from North Asia. 
The wet-rice farmers, from south of the Yangtze, may 
have brought with them the myth and cult of Amaterasu, 
the sun goddess and focus of the Shinto ritual. There are 
strong early hints of Oceanic and Indonesian influences 
plus the famous bearded Ainu. 

By the 5th Century, the Yamato people in the main is- 
land of Honshu (their sacred Continued on Page 78 


PERSPECTIVE: Yoshinao Tokugawa (left), 
head of the family whose shoguns ruled Japan 
trom 1600 to 1868, outside his ancestral castle 
in Nagoya. Citizens of Nikko (right), costumed 
as warriors of the early Tokugawa shogunate, 
ready to play their colorful part in the city’s 
tall festival, which features a procession hon- 
oring the spirits of long-gone Japanese heroes. 
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Continued from Page 76 

queens had once traditionally ruled by 
magic powers) came to dominate many 
of the regional tribes. These name clans, 
called uji, were a large hierarchic family 
under a priest-chief. They had second- 
ary guild corporations of soldiers, 
weavers, court attendants and the like. 

Even when the Yamato royal house 
grew into the imperial line of Japan, 
these ujichiefs, later called daimyo, kept 
hold of so much power that the struggle 
between clans and government lasted 
for centuries. Later came the astute po- 
litical invention of a shogun (com- 
mander in chief), top dog of the clans, 
who ruled at a distance under the fiction 
of authority from the throne. 

This kept the emperor above the bat- 
tle, symbol of power but not ruler in 
fact. It also, except at certain periods, 
solved the problem of dynastic intrigue, 
which haunted the Chinese; but a sho- 
gun was vulnerable and lasted only as 


long as raw military power could keep ' 


him on top. If he lost, he and all his 
cousins and his uncles and his aunts 
might well be put to the sword. Even in 
the face of such little inconveniences, 
the daimyo, in effect, played musical 
chairs with the shogunate right up into 
the 17th Century. 

All through Japanese history, the 
father-son or commander-follower re- 
lationship reproduces itself in other 
forms. The army was a kind of clan. So 
is the Mitsubishi industrial empire, or a 
political party, or a present-day racket- 
eers’ gang, or a household in which 
apprentice geisha are trained. 

From the middle of the 6th to the 9th 
Century the Japanese adopted Chinese 
culture—wholesale. Most cultures bor- 
row, but only a cup of sugar at a time, 
as E. O. Reischauer, the historian and 
our present Ambassador to Japan, re- 
minds us. The Japanese may have been 
“borrowers” from the beginning. They 
have usually shown a great eagerness 
and an unvaryingly sure taste for the 
new—the new as something more than 
fashion, as something exciting, de- 
manded by the time or their own needs. 

All this, plus the wish to get in on a 
going thing—that high civilization 
which was the splendor of Asia—sent 
the Japanese to school in China. Fairly 
early the Japanese seem to have had a 
common oral language, but about a.p. 
400 they began to learn the Chinese 
script. This helped open the great main- 
land world to them, but it made a bad 
fit with their native tongue, and it still 
does. The Japanese sent shiploads of 
students to China, and welcomed Chi- 
nese and Korean scholars. About 552 
came Buddhism, with its political 
astuteness learned in India and China, 
its trappings of arts, vestments, litera- 
ture and ritual, and its great sense of a 
possible gentleness among living things. 
In less than fifty years Buddhism be- 
came the state religion. 

Soon a constitution was established 
which firmly asserted the authority of 
throne over clans. The first embassy was 
sent to China. A Chinese calendar was 
adopted. Political reforms gave Japan a 
Chinese structure of government and 
law. So the stage was set. 
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THE NARA PERIOD, 710-784 


With the glittering symbol of a rising 
new city, a whole culture now burst into 
bloom. The city was Heijo, now Nara, 
the first of three capitals on the gridiron 
model of Ch’ang-an. During this period 
were written the first surviving “his- 
tories” which embody the Shinto cre- 
ation myths and claim a “divine” and 
ancient lineage for the royal house. 
Learning, ritual; city planning, music, 
dance, painting, sculpture; architec- 
ture—these largely Buddhist arts turned 
“epic” in Japanese hands. In 749 rose 
the gigantic bronze Buddha at Nara. 

When the period ended, the treasury 
was almost empty; the Fujiwara, now 
the top aristocratic clan, had begun to 
make puppeteer’s motions behind the 
throne; and the power of the massed 
Buddhist temples and monasteries 
overshadowed the palace itself. 


THE HEIAN PERIOD, 784-1185 


To escape that shadow, a new cap- 
ital was begun at Nagaoka, then a third, 
the most expansive of all, at Heian-kyo, 
the present Kyoto. The long construc- 
tive Heian era now turned the people 
into something unmistakably Japa- 
nese. Even Buddhism took a native turn. 

We catch the fragrance of the period 
in Lady Murasaki Shikibu’s The Tale of 
Genji. In adapting a supple modified 
script to the vernacular, Lady Murasaki 
and her school created a new literary 
language, the Japanese. In this and 
other memorials of Kyoto we glimpse 
a small closed society, a court feminine 
to the last entrancing degree. It was 
not a court obsessed with power. The 
elaborate Chinese bureaucratic struc- 
ture, never suited to the hereditary 
system of the Japanese, had become a 
shell. Rank and function survived al- 
most as pure ceremonial. What with 
the scores of tax-free temples, and ex- 
emptions granted to the great houses, 
revenue dwindled away. For what there 
was of it, that small tortoise, the Japa- 
nese farmer, as usual, carried the fiscal 
world on his back. 

Power remained inside the tight 
hereditary structure of the clans and the 
great manorial houses. As the Fujiwara 
gradually lost their hold, two great war- 
rior clans, the Taira and the Minamoto 
began to challenge each other. In 1185, 
the Taira were overwhelmed in a great 
sea battle. Yoritomo, the famous 
Minamoto chief, set up headquarters at 
Kamakura, south of the present Tokyo, 
where his warriors would not be cor- 
rupted by the soft indulgence of the 
court. A new age, the time of the 
samurai, was dawning in Japan. 


THE KAMAKURA P-RIOD, 
185-1337 


From early Japanese war romances 
to the latest sword-opera film, the 
Continued on Page 80 


JAPAN: 
THE TRADITIONAL LOOK 


A Picture Portfolio by Burt Glinn 





GEISHA: Takeha Fujimoto, one of the gifted and winsome young 
women who make up Japan’s corps of professional entertainers of 
men; she poses in Kyoto, home of a famous geisha school. Trained 
trom childhood in such arts as knowing the ancient poets and play- 
ing the samisen, today’s geishas also golf and discuss the atom. 


KABUKI! ACTOR: Stage star KanzaburoToshiinclose-up showing 
his phantasmagoric make-up for the part of a lionina famous play; 
he also specializes in feminine lead roles, since this was long an 
all-male art form which even today restricts women to minor parts. 
Kabuki acting involves difficult stances and distortions of voice. 
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samurai has been as much idealized as 
the American Western hero. Samurai 
means one who serves. He was a fight- 
ing man under oath and contract to a 
lord. He was often a mixture of profes- 
sional soldier, Spartan, man on horse- 
back, bully boy, Zen stoic, bandit 
hunter, executioner, righteous police- 
man of manners and scourge to the 
lower orders. His code of bushido, the 
“way of the warrior,” demanded that 
loyalty to one’s lord should come be- 
fore every other human impulse. The 
samurai was a provincial and never got 
over the fact. 

His loyalty was usually touched with 
self-interest, and switching political 
sides became a prudent habit. At his 
worst, as when he was allowed to try his 
blade on the neck of any passer-by lack- 
ing in respect, he could be a chilling 
monster. His likeness reappeared in 
many a junior officer and hysterical pri- 
vate in World War II. But at his own 
trade, as he twice proved against 
Kublai Khan’s Mongol veterans, the 
samurai was at least a match for any 
fighting man in the world. 


The century and a half of Kamakura 
domination has the rise and fall of 
drama. After a stable beginning, it set 
off four centuries of violent civil wars. 

In.1192, Yoritomo became known as 
the Grand Marshal of the Empire, al- 
though he was still deferential to the 
emperor. Yoritomo was a man of craft, 
tact, prudence, judgment and decision, 
the administrator and planner who 
built a feudal state. He distributed con- 
fiscated estates, appointed subordinate 
Officials and became steward-general 
and constable-general of the land. 

Yoritomo was the first in a parade of 
Machiavellian lords who decided be- 
tween life and death for man, woman 
and child, in the cold line drawn be- 
tween useful ally and possible rival. He 
forced the suicide of his hero brother 
Yoshitsune (dolls representing Yoshi- 
tsune and his giant henchman Benkei 
are still treasured by Japanese children), 
plus several other of his soldier rela- 
tives. When Yoritomo died, his wife’s 
family found it expedient to finish the 
job with his two sons and take over the 
shogunate. 

They ruled well enough, in spite of 
trouble with one emperor and with con- 
gregations of armed monks. Then the 
world-conquering Kublai Khan failed 
twice to invade Japan from Korea, los- 
ing 100,000 Mongol and Chinese sol- 
diers by shipwreck. In 1274, the invad- 
ers came again. There was a whirl of 
fighting, the Japanese looking like bril- 
liant beetles in their laminated armor, 
the Mongol crossbowmen wearing fur 
caps and horsemen’s boots. For more 
than seven weeks the Japanese kept 
their enemies hanging on the rocky 
coast while their own fast ships, manned 
by traders and pirates who had ranged 
the Sea of Japan for decades, cut up the 
big junks or boarded and burned them. 
Then came a two-day typhoon—the 
kamikaze or “divine wind,” after which 
the suicide pilots of World War II were 
named. It piled the ships on the rocks 
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or overwhelmed them in the open sea. 
Perhaps a third or a half of the Khan’s 
troops never got back to the mainland. 

From this high victory the Kamakura 
shogunate went quickly downhill. Re- 
ligious congregations claiming that their 
prayers had raised the god’s-breath of 
the typhoon; vassals made penniless by 
the war; unpaid merchants—all these 
put up a cry for compensation. There 
was nothing to give them; and just on 
the chance that the Mongols might try 
again, the country remained in a state of 
alert for the next twenty years. 

All at once, it seemed, many people 
smelled weakness at Kamakura, and 
ambitions bloomed. The powerful mon- 
asteries explored new alliances. Pro- 
vincial stewards and constables neg- 
lected to remit taxes and began to build 
themselves up into the more or less 


independent daimyo. 


_ ASHIKAGA AND . 
MUROMACHI PERIODS, 
1338-1573; THE PERIOD OF, 
THE WARRING PROVINCES, 
1573-1603 


This has been called an “age of turn- 
coats,” but in its great energy and 
pageantry, its chess play of continual 
wars, it makes a strong parallel to the 
all-but-contemporary Italy of the 
Sforzas and Medicis. 

During the feudal period in Japan, 
the fate of a warlord at court became 
almost comically predictable. Expose 
him to poetry, painting and brocaded 
ladies, and immediately he would lose 
all taste for bloodletting. This, evi- 
dently, is what happened to the Ashi- 
kaga. They turned into patrons of the 
arts and let the world go hang. 

In this time of disorder, the arts 
bloomed, religious sects became numer- 
ous and powerful and business profits 
skyrocketed. The China trade opened 
again, the Portuguese arrived in 1543, 
and a little later the Jesuits, who were 
charmed. Rosary beads became high 
style in Kyoto and European culture 
grew popular. By 1616, there were as 
many as 500,000 Christians in Japan. 

Long before that, three new poli- 
tician-generals had come on the scene, 
all of them governed by a single idea: 
the unification of Japan. The first, Oda 
Nobunaga, wore a tiger-skin tunic and 
became a Caligula in his rages. He 
crushed the powerful Buddhist mon- 
asteries by senseless bloodshed, and the 
politically conscious peasants as well. 
When he died, murdered by a supporter 
he had outraged, he ruled twenty 
provinces. Of his two successors, one, 
Tokugawa Ieyasu, had been his ally; 
the other, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, his 
chief general. 

Hideyoshi has been called the greatest 
figure in Japanese history. His portrait, 
done after his death, shows a face of ex- 
traordinary sensibility. He was inordi- 
nately fond of women, capable of deep 
emotion, and of both kindness and 
cruelty. He inaugurated a land survey, a 
census, and the famous “‘sword hunt,” 

Continued on Page 82 


BUDDHISM: Yano Kushu, a Buddhist priest, in Kyoto’s Nazenji 
Temple, a screen-adorned structure founded in 1293. He is en- 
gaged in meditation, which according to Buddhist doctrine leads to 
the “right ecstasy,” a trancelike state that helps eliminate all phys- 
ical desire and brings the mind closer to contemplating the divine. 


SHINTOISM: Yanagizaki Teruo, a Shinto priest, at Kyoto’s Heian 
Shrine. His ceremonial robes suggest the nature of Shinto worship, 
in which formality and ritual outweigh dogmas and morality codes; 
the word Shinto means "the way of the gods,” and its divinities in- 
clude rivers, mountains, fire, and spirits of heroes and ancestors. 
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Continued from Page 80 
which took arms out of the hands of all 
classes but the samurai. He invaded 
Korea. He built enormous castle- 
palaces, decorated in gold with such 
grandiose vigor they came to symbolize 
a whole art period. His entertainments 
had a scale and brilliance scarcely seen 
since the Chinese Tang emperors. 
After his death, his old ally leyasu 
defeated a coalition of rivals at the 
Battle of Sekigahara, and founded the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in his great castle 
at Edo, the present Tokyo. When the 
defeated elements rallied to Hideyoshi’s 
son, leyasu marched against the castle at 
Osaka. There Hideyoshi’s line died. 


THE TOKUGAWA PERIOD, 
1603-1867 


Of the three unifiers, Ieyasu came 
closest to understanding his age, but he, 
too, wore feudal blinkers. Japan was 
now living under two economies: the 
old land order, loaded with more 
charges than it could reasonably bear, 
and the new mercantile growth with its 
fixed stacking of classes—samurai, 
peasant, artisan, tradesman—which 
placed the merchant only slightly 
higher than such untouchables as actors 
and butchers. Servile deference to the 
warrior, as both aristocrat and source of 
power, put an enduring kink in Japa- 
nese politics. 

Ieyasu seems to have favored com- 
merce, and he saw no reason why the 
barbarians should be allowed to mo- 
nopolize international trade. If he had 
taken power sooner, or lived longer, 
Japan might have reached her own 
Elizabethan Age. 

After nearly four centuries of armed 
anarchy, everyone but a few gluttonous 
samurai must have longed for a little 
civil peace. leyasu deferred to the em- 
peror but at the same time built a strong 
shogunate, keeping the richest fiefs and 
mines in his own clan and placing the 
least trustworthy lords away from Edo 
in the western reaches. 

The Christians were never a religious 
problem, but they came to bea political 
one. At first, leyasu had encouraged the 
Spanish traders; but he learned from 
the Dutch and English that he could 
have the trade without the religion. The 
Roman Cathblic strength—perhaps as 
high as 2,000,000—lay mostly in the 
southwest. Converts included generals, 
officials and several of the more unruly 
lords. These might be armed from 
abroad. Moreover, it was clear that, 
with the Spaniards, conquest by cross 
and sword advanced together. 

A year before his death in 1616 (with 
his usual forethought, he had arranged 
to be deified), leyasu began the persecu- 
tion of Japanese Catholics. Under his 
son and grandson, all Portuguese and 
Spaniards were executed or deported. 
Suspected Japanese Christians were re- 
quired to walk on a “treading picture,” 
a bronze image of Christ or Virgin and 
Child. If they refused, they were ex- 
ecuted, or tortured until they recanted. 
There were many unbreakable martyrs. 
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In 1638,-a final Christian revolt was 
ended by literal extermination. 

There is an undertone of hysterical 
insecurity about this Tokugawa pe- 
riod. Haunted by fear of revolt, and 
of the bands of masterless samurai 
called ronin, leyasu’s descendants seized 
the country and trussed it up like a 
bear. All foreign intruders were to be 
put to death. No large ocean-going 
ships were to be built. No Japanese was 
permitted to go abroad, and those who 
did so and came back were executed. 
Dutch and Chinese traders were penned 
up on Dejima, a small island in Naga- 
saki harbor. And just for good measure 
a secret police was formed, so ubiqui- 
tous that one Japanese writer describes 
the Tokugawa as the prototype of the 
absolute police state. 

Thus, for more than two centuries, 
Japan was sealed away from the world. 
By the early 18th Century, Edo was as 
big as the London of its day. Every- 
where artisans were busy, and it is fasci- 
nating to observe how a mercantile sys- 
tem seemed to develop by itself in a 
country that was cut off from the rest 
of the world. During the Edo pe- 
riod commerce flourished, and there 
were money and commodity exchanges, 
discounts, moneylenders, pawnbrokers, 
interest by the month and year, savings 
banks, branch banks—even a lottery 
association. 

Especially in Edo and Osaka, the 
main commercial centers, merchants 
had a high old time. The rich ones sub- 
sidized a new outburst of the arts. 
Sexuality and the arts were the last areas 
of freedom left open under the Toku- 
gawa. In the great pleasure districts of 
Edo and Osaka and Kyoto, the new 
middle class created a new way of living 
with the arts. 

In the flourishing Genroku period 
(1688-1703), the merchants and city 
people developed a fresh style in dress, 
speech, behavior and the arts, a realistic 
boldness muted with a touch of Zen 
austerity. This is what both westerners 
and Japanese think of as “romantic” 
Japan. It was the time of the great 
geisha, and of O-Kuni, the half-leg- 
endary actress-courtesan whose per- 
formances in the dry riverbed at Kyoto 
were the beginnings of Kabuki. Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon wrote his famous 
dramas for Bunraku, the puppet theater. 
Saikaku’s novels recall the Elizabethan 
city comedies. And Basho, Issa and the 
other great haiku poets were men of the 
countryside, writing out of the sensitive 
Shinto-Zen feeling for nature. We 
recognize this period best, perhaps, in 
the work of the wood block artists, such 
as Hokusai and Hiroshige, whose pic- 
tures of ordinary life, called ukiyo-e, 
startled and delighted Whistler and the 
French Impressionists. 

Early in the 19th Century, the western 
clans, always unruly, began to stir 
again, moved in part by fanatics who 
advocated a return to the ancient Shinto 
religion and argued that the emperor’s 
authority had been usurped by the 
shogunate. But before they could take 
action there were diversions from the 
sea. British and Russian ships had 
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FLOWER ARRANGER: Ikenobo Senei, master of Japan’s floral 
arts, in his home in Kyoto, studying the aesthetic subtleties of a 
single bloom. One of his ancestors, according to tradition, origi- 
nated the Ikenobo school or style of flower-arranging forty-five 
generations ago, and his family has practiced the art ever since. 


CALLIGRAPHER: Suzuki Sukien, master calligrapher, finishing 
a scroll in his Tokyo studio. The graceful characters, written in 
the hira-gana or cursive script, were brushed on the paper in a 
matter of minutes; theart and skillthey represent have been handed 
down for more than a thousand years, since the early Heian Period. 
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TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. A collection of simply designed, lovingly fashioned objects, photo- 
graphed in Yase,a village at the foot of Mt. Hiei, in the northern district of Kyoto. There is grace 
and lightness in these traditional shapes, for the Japanese through the centuries have kept an in- 
stinctive feeling for form, a delight in delicacy of artistic expression, however utilitarian the result. 
Among the items displayed here are carpenter's tools, flower scissors, two fishing nets, sewing 
scissors (above the ax) and baskets of various kinds. The large basket at the left is for sifting 


rice. The water dipper (center) is used for ceremonial purification rites in shrines and temples. 





























JAPAN: THE BIG AND 


LITTLE ART 


A latter-day Lafcadio Hearn said to 
me at the outbreak of the Pacific war, 
“Pity about Pearl Harbor. Now we'll 
have to bomb those pretty little bamboo- 
and-paper houses.” The phrase stuck 
in my mind, and it has remained indel- 
ibly with me through the years as the 
“bamboo-and-paper” theory. Accord- 
ing to it, foreigners believe implacably 
in the quaintness, subtlety, delicacy and 
decidedly artistic bent of the Japanese. 
From whomever it stems—Townsend 
Harris, Lafcadio Hearn or Puccini— 
our image of Japan is firmly rooted as a 
country of art and “arts,” an extraordi- 
narily refined and graceful place which 
can do, whatever its sins may be, no 
artistic wrong. I have yet to meet any- 
one who disagrees point-blank with this 
premise, and I for one have no reason 
to dispute it. 

To OJHs (Old Japan Hands) or near- 
extinct BIJs (Born in Japan old-timers), 
the whirlwind appreciation of Japan 
since the war is indeed wondrous. Who, 
before the war, when we were loafing 
in the Ginza bars, could have foreseen 
that one day the relation between the 
art of archery and Zen Buddhism would 
be plausible conversation at a cocktail 
party? Or that bookstores would adver- 
tise the beauties of prints, gardens, 
screens, how to play go and add and 
subtract on an abacus board? Or that 
you would be able to telephone the Ja- 
pan Society in New York and for 
twenty-five dollars hire a Japanese lady 
to entertain your children or guests with 
origami, the “art” of folding colored 
papers into animal and flower shapes? 
Or that Hollywood movie stars would 
make a cult of the art of self-defense, 
karaté (literally, “empty-handed,” but 
just as easily translated as “the art of 
killing”)? Or that Kabuki, when it 
toured America a few seasons back, 
would be a sellout, with tickets scalped 
on the black market? Or that shibui, a 
rarefied aesthetic taste, would become a 
household word in New York intellec- 
tual circles? 

My bamboo-and-paper theory can 
be explained as follows: Both small and 
great pleasures are sublimated by the 
Japanese artistic genius; the art and the 
“arts,” even those which appear to be 
pastimes, are all governed by legitimate 
aesthetic rules; to appreciate them re- 
quires knowledge, awareness, discipline, 
response and, naturally, understand- 
ing. The really far-gone Japanophile 
often says that everything a Japanese 
touches turns to art or beauty. Italy 


By FAUBION BOWERS 
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may have the finest opera, Bali the most 
beautiful bodies, France the best food, 
England the most brilliant actors, but 
Japan satisfies young and old, male and 
female, by providing for every artistic 
demand, including those made by the 
most specialized, perverse travelers. 
My introduction to this side of Japan 
came on the day I made my first pur- 
chase in a Tokyo shop. The item I 
bought cost less than a dollar, but the 
saleswoman wrapped the package with 
the delight of a skilled craftsman. 
The paper quickly enveloped the box, 
and strands of shiny, red-and-white 
cord seemed to tie themselves into a 
perfect bowknot. In the upper left-hand 
corner she stuck a noshi, a tiny orna- 
mental envelope of folded red-and- 
white paper with a tiny sliver of trans- 
parent dried abalone in it—for luck, 
I later learned. When I presented the 
gift, | heard, as I was to hear many times 
later and to say myself often enough, 
“Why, it’s too pretty to open.” I was re- 
minded of that later in New York, 
when I noticed the bewildered look 
of a Japanese as a department-store 
attendant put his purchase in a ready- 
wrapped box with a ready-made bow. 
The casual Japanese sense of beauty 
was also strikingly brought home to me 
during the Occupation. One day I turned 
up at the home of a Japanese friend 
with an extra guest for lunch at a time 
when the larder was depleted. The cook 
stretched out our simple meal and im- 
provised an auxiliary dish. In dainty 
china saucers he spread a thin layer 
of catchup and dotted it with canned 
green peas, uneven in number and 
asymetrically placed. His reasoning, as 
he later said, was, “It looked pretty, 
like a Christmas decoration.” It did. 
Japanese finger dexterity leads to 
many things: neatness in painting; pre- 
cision in flower-arranging; fluidity in 
music; delicacy inembroidery and weav- 
ing; skillfulness in pottery-making. To 
see a Japanese surgeon meticulously sew 
up an incision is to recognize the prin- 
cipleinstantly. While the conviction that 
food is to be beautiful first and edible 
second (throughout Japan, the better 
the restaurant the better the “look” 
of the repast) is open to question, the 
presence of art is not. And it isart which 
shows itself in many ways, both casually 
and formally, in Japanese civilization. 
Take, for instance, the “‘art’’ of insect- 
hearing, a pleasure still indulged in by 
cultivated Japanese. In Japan, insects 
are prized for their ““music.”” When “the 
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seven grasses of autumn” are in flower, 
you may be invited to a friend’s garden 
for a party. There, in the warmth of an 
early September evening, you will find 
the guests with miniature cages of split 
bamboo, twisted and woven into artis- 
tic little toy houses. These will contain 
“long-horned grasshoppers,” “‘pine 
bugs,’ “‘grass larks’’ and other 
euphemistically named common cicadas 
and locusts purchased for the quality of 
their “singing voices.” At a moment of 
absolute stillness, the cages are opened, 
and suddenly the air fills with humming 
and buzzing, trilling and sputtering. 
The insects, celebrating their freedom, 
make an orchestra of sound, each with 
its own pitch, resonance and vibration. 
The “music” settles, finally, into silence 
again, and the party is over. 

Or take moon-viewing. Here is an- 
other “art” surrounded with etiquette, 
ritual and beauty. On the evening of the 
August or harvest moon, a host holds a 
moon-viewing party. (If the host is 
poor, the occasion may be a picnic in a 
public park or temple precinct.) He 
makes offerings of food, fruit and flow- 
ers, not to worship any gods but as a 
courtesy to the spirit of the occasion. 
While the guests watch the full moon 
slowly rise an appropriate story will be 
told, softly and quietly. Everyone, in- 
cluding foreigners, will be expected to 
compose a short poem, as a kind of 
bread-and-butter letter for the good 
time. Donald Keene, the eminent au- 
thority on Japan, once dashed off this 
appreciation in Japanese: 


Iza sora no 
Hate made ken 
Tsuki no fune 


(Come 

Let us journey 

To the end of the sky 
The moon as our boat) 


Perhaps one winter weekend you will 
go to the northern mountains for snow- 
viewing—to study how it drifts and 
shifts, melts and glistens. Or you may 
attend an incense-smelling party where 
each guest burns one of the hundred 
varieties of Japanese incense (each has 
its own obscure literary allusion for a 
name) while the others identify it by its 
“nature,” “color” and “taste’’—the 
three attributes of every odor, accord- 
ing to the Japanese. The incense 
burners will be chosen especially for 
their age and workmanship. When the 
olfactory nerves begin to numb, you 
rinse your mouth with watered vinegar 
to restore the sense of smell. 

Most accessible to visitors are the 
celebrated flower-viewing affairs. In 
early April, looking at cherry blossoms 
becomes something of a national ob- 
servance. Wherever there are cherry 
trees in bloom, groups of friends gather, 
get drunk in the open air, patch up 
quarrels; some Japanese fall in love 
and exchange promises; others write 
poems. 

Three days later, at the end of the 
brief life span of a cherry flower, the 
performance is repeated. Now you watch 
the “pink snow” fill the air with each 


gust of wind, catch in your hair and 
blanket the ground around you. Those 
who wish to complete their apprecia- 
tion of this special beauty attend the 
annual memorial service in Tokyo for 
dead cherry trees. This is conducted by 
the guild of wood-block-print artists 
who, until recent years, found only 
cherry wood suitable for their art. Over 
the centuries, thousands of cherry trees 
have “given their lives” and sacrificed 
their blossoms for the man-made beauty 
of these color prints. The artists do not 
neglect to show their gratitude. 

The chrysanthemum, which blooms 
as the cold of winter sets in, is also 
treasured by the Japanese. It is not only 
beautiful and grown in infinite varie- 
ties, but its scent is supposed to have 
medicinal properties. The sixteen- 
petaled chrysanthemum serves as the 
emperor’s crest and is embossed or 
stamped on everything connected with 
him, including his gold-tipped ciga- 
rettes. The emperor and empress occa- 
sionally hold a chrysanthemum-viewing 
party within the imperial palace 
grounds; if you wangle an invitation, 
you not only will see the most glorious 
blooms in the islands but also will be 
served lashings of delicious chrysanthe- 
mum wine. 

From flower-viewing to flower- 
arranging is a natural step. In the 
hands of a master, three flowers, or the 
seven grasses of autumn, or one flower, 
a pine cone and a gnarled stalk, can be 
transformed into a fine art. There are 
dozens of schools of flower-arranging 
in Japan, and since the art is an abso- 
lute essential for the mistress of a house- 
hold, the schools are well patronized, 
with each teacher claiming his secrets 
as the truest. The basic rules behind 
every arrangement are, however, uni- 
form: The highest flower is “heaven”; 
the middle, bent slightly to the right, is 
“man”; and the lowest, twisted up- 
ward to the left, represents “earth.” 
Our convention of placing a dozen 
roses in a vase is not to Japanese liking, 
partly because it involves an unlucky 
even number, partly because the ar- 
rangement looks too cluttered. The 
closest the Japanese come to our method 
of handling flowers is a style called 
nagaire, which means “thrown in.” 

These unostentatious but still labored 
over flower arrangements are placed in 
the alcove of the main room at the foot 
of an appropriate kakemono, or hang- 
ing rolled picture—the only type of 
picture that ever decorates a Japanese 
room. Both the flowers and the paint- 
ing must match; that is, they must be 
suitable to the season, reflect the mood 
of a specific idea and pay homage in 
some way to the guest of honor. On 
the coldest day of winter, for example, 
a Japanese might arrange a branch of 
plum blossom beneath a scroll picture 
of a spring view. The room thus be- 
comes full of springtime warmth and 
makes do, esthetically, for the central 
heating which most Japanese homes 
lack. Foreigners are always surprised 
to find, in the bathroom, a casual 
flower arrangement placed there to en- 
liven an otherwise indecorous place. 

Continued on Page 168 
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HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND PLAYTHINGS. In the famous Zen garden of the Ryoanji Temple 
are arranged: combs, a scarlet ink pad, a roll of kimono material and an India-ink writing set. 
The toys (top, opposite) were photographed in the Heian Shrine Gardens; universally appealing, 
the gaiety of these dolls, kites and animals is still essentially Japanese. The blue and white count- 
ers are used in the Go game. Exquisite household utensils (bottom, opposite) are seen in the 
Tsuruya Restaurant, Kyoto. In the cabinet is a tea-ceremony set. The red lacquer pieces are a cake 
bowl and a soup bowl (with lid). On the floor are a sake bottle and cup and an incense holder. 
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JAPAN: 
THE MERCURIAL 
WOMEN 


BY REIKO HATSUMI 


e There’s a saying current in Japan that two things be- 
came strong after the war—stockings and women. If the 
social revolution for Japanese men began with the Meiji 
Restoration, the revolution for Japanese women started 
in 1945. The end of World War II and the arrival of the 
American Occupation Forces brought, among other 
things, the idea of democracy. And democracy was con- 
strued, hopefully by some, sadly by others, to include 
equality of the sexes. 

Japanese women, for almost a thousand years, had 
been virtual slaves. According to Buddhist precepts, 
women were a sinful lot, whose sole function was to 
tempt men, and the only way they could expiate their 
sins was to serve men. During her lifetime, a woman had 
three masters—her father when she was young, her hus- 
band when she married, and her son when she was old. 
And her husband could divorce her for any one of seven 
reasons—if she did not bear children, if she was immoral, 
if she did not serve his parents, if she stole, talked too 
much, was jealous or had a communicable disease. 

A good wife was supposed to be the first one up in the 
morning, the last to go to bed at night. Even if there were 


SYMBOL: In a Tokyo dress shop, a customer in 
Western-style clothes tops off her Oriental good 
looks with a picture hat. In the old days Jap- 
anese women, aside from peasants working in 
the fields, wore no head covering of any kind. 








servants, she was supposed to do the 
menial household tasks herself. She 
must not leave the house except to pray 
at the temples, and never, under any 
circumstances, should she be seen talk- 
ing to strange men. 

How much the women of the past 
obeyed those stringent rules is a ques- 
tion. I doubt that the wives of the 
samurai got up early to fetch water 
from the well, or that a daughter of a 
rich merchant ever saw a broom. 

Moreover, filial piety often overruled 
the difference in sex, and a woman 
could command respect and obedience 
from her children. Sometimes when a 
wife came from a much higher-ranking 
family she even overruled her husband 
to the extent that he had to ask, through 
her lady attendants, permission to visit 
her. Yet, despite such exceptions, Japan 
was a paradise for men. 


:. from childhood to serve and 

to please, the Japanese woman—at 
least the ideal woman—grew up to be 
soft and gentle, delicate as a flower, 
warm, tender, self-effacing and loyal. 
Her chief aim in life was to bring joy 
and comfort to those around her. She 
married according to the wishes of her 
parents, and thereafter she was ruled 
by her husband’s slightest whim. She 
would dress him in his best kimono and 
see him off to a geisha party—with a 
smile. She would tolerate the presence 
of his mistress, even in her own home. 
And in time of war she would send her 
husband and sons off to the front— 
again with a smile. She would live 
through air raids and semi-starvation, 
she would cultivate the fields, tend the 
sick, send comfort packages to the 
front and work in the factory. And 
when—and if—her husband returned, 
she would say, “How terribly hard it 
must have been for you.” 

Now all this is changed. The collapse 
of the Japanese Empire brought down 
with it an established social order based 
on male dominance. Now the women 
are emancipated. They vote, and are 
voted into political power. Since 1947, 
women have sat in the Diet, and last 
year, for the first time, a woman was 
named Minister of Health. Women also 
are active in labor movements. Usually, 
they are more vocal than their hus- 
bands or brothers and have been 
known to resort to violence. In June 
of last year, a girl who was an active 
member of Zengakuren, the National 
Students’ League, took part in its dem- 
onstrations against the new Mutual 
Security Pact and died in the melee. 

Women now have the right to choose 
their mates and to take jobs outside the 
home. There are women executives, 
women proprietors of stores, restau- 
rants and bars. The idols of today no 


longer are war heroes, but are fashion 
models, airline hostesses, movie, radio 
and television stars. Housewives are 
demanding more and more automation 
in their kitchens to liberate them from 
tiresome chores. And Tokyo and Osaka 
businessmen declare that the surest way 
to make money nowadays is to produce 
gadgets that will relieve women of work. 


| personal relationships things have 
changed too. A postwar husband is 
more aware of his wife’s privileges and 
demands. Formerly he would have 
gone out alone to enjoy himself; now- 
adays he usually goes out with his wife. 
Many husbands help with the house- 
hold work. A friend of mine re- 
ported—with astonishment—that her 
young sister makes her husband wash 
diapers. Another young wife who has 
just had a baby awakens her husband 
for the 2 A.M. feeding. There are maids, 
but she wants her husband to share in 
the troubles of child-rearing, as they 
share in all other things. 

With the emancipation of the women 
came the emancipation of sex. An ac- 
tress, nineteen and unmarried, declared 
not long ago that her moments of 
supreme happiness occurred when she 
was making love. The older generation 
gasped. The younger generation 
swooned. And after a pause, some ap- 
plauded—if not for her taste, at least 
for her daring. There was another in- 
stance in a recent television serial 
written by a well-known author. One 
of the characters was a woman who 
makes a living by being a mistress to 
various men, one at a time. So far, there 
has been no public censure. A house- 
wife wrote that she looked forward to 
the “hours after the program.” 

Organized prostitution has been out- 
lawed in Japan. The new law aimed to 
free women from the miseries of forced 
prostitution. Unfortunately, however, 
it failed to alleviate the conditions from 
which the system sprang, and as a result 
many of the girls have turned free lance. 

Aside from prostitution, Japan at 
present seems to give the impression 
that it is wide open regarding sex. 
Everywhere you go you see by-the-hour 
hotels, cabarets and bars with host- 
esses, some in the latest Paris fashions, 
some in scanty brassiéres and shorts. 
There is even a “négligée salon” in 
Osaka, where the hostesses are dressed 
in sheer nightgowns. Everywhere, on 
billboards and theater marquees, in 
magazines and on the stage, sex is dis- 
played and discussed with eagerness 
and candor. Does this mean that we are 
a nation obsessed ? 

The Japanese have never been known 
as overly prudish. We simply accepted 
naturally that which was nature. But 
upon this basic attitude a restriction 


was imposed—a morality that was es- 
sential to a feudalistic family system. 
Now the restriction is lifted, and re- 
action has set in. This lack of prohibi- 
tion and censorship is new to us, and 
so long as it is new, it is exciting. 
True, prostitution still exists. It al- 
ways has, and it probably always will, 
so long as there is poverty. Japanese 
men are no more, and no less, obsessed 
by sex than others. And | do not be- 
lieve that Japanese women are any 
more or less passionate than their 
Western sisters. For centuries they were 
taught to please their men, yet gratify- 
ing men did not necessarily mean that 
they themselves were gratified. But now 
women have awakened to the fact that 
they, too, have a say in the matter, that 
they can demand consideration and 
solicitude from their husbands. 
Japanese women have changed since 
the war. They have become prettier, 
brighter, more decisive, more out- 
spoken. The young people certainly are 
far more logical and far less sentimen- 
tal than the prewar generations. Some 
regret this. They think women, in 
gaining their freedom, have lost their 
femininity—their modesty, their warmth, 
their shy grace. They accuse women of 
being drawn to superficial things. A 
modern Japanese woman, they say, in- 
stead of trying to enrich her inner self, 
is in a mad scramble to ape anything 
that is new and foreign—fashions, cos- 
metics, hairdos, rock-and-roll. And 
there are many Japanese who say that a 
caricature of an up-to-date wife is one 
who sits beside a washing machine in a 
house that has no hot running water. 
Is it true? The best way to find out 
is to take some individual examples. 


M. M. is a baroness—or she used 


to be, for there no longer are titles in 
Japan. But title or no, she is an aristo- 
crat. She is small and dignified. She 
isn’t exactly beautiful, and neither is 
she young. Her beauty lies in her cour- 
tesy, her consideration of others. A 
lifetime spent in controlling her emo- 
tions has left her face serene and rather 
comforting to watch. 

Her husband died when she was 
young. She never remarried. Instead 
she devoted the rest of her life to bring- 
ing up her two sons. Now one is a 
scholar, like his father and grand- 
father. The other died in the war. 

Before the war her world was full of 
beautiful things—the formal garden, 
hanging scrolls, old vases and ivory 
statuettes. Now all are gone. She has 
lost her property, as have so many of 
her acquaintances, and she lives with 
her son, who is married. 

“I try not to get in their way,” she 
says gently. Since a university profes- 
sor’s salary is not high in Japan, she 
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teaches flower arranging and painting 
to help with the family finances. It must 
be hard on her sometimes—for when 
she was young, she was taught to serve 
her in-laws. Yet now that her turn has 
come to be revered, the world has 
turned upside down. The younger gen- 
eration’s lack of courtesy must some- 
times go against her fastidiousness. But 
fortunately she has a sense of humor. 

“I am an anachronism,” she says. 
She thinks that the old things must give 
place to the new—willingly, gra- 
ciously—for that is how the world 
progresses. 


I was quite young when I first met 
Someka, and to me she looked middle- 
aged. But of course the average age of 
geishas is getting higher nowadays— 
that is, if we are speaking of those 
who truly merit the name, those who 
entertain by their arts. The evening I 
met her Someka wore a pearl-gray 
kimono. She was a slender person with 
a pale oval face and startlingly clea. 
black eyes. When you spoke to her, she 
had a habit of looking straight at you 
for an instant, then with a fleeting 
smile she would turn her gaze away, 
sometimes to the garden, sometimes to 
the alcove with its scroll and flowers. 
Her answers very often were witty, and 
always to the point. I remember think- 
ing that she looked more like an aunt 
than a geisha—a beautiful, elegant and 
worldly-wise woman. 

To this first-class geisha of Tokyo, 
whose prestige once would have sur- 
passed that of a minister of state, I 
must have appeared a clumsy little girl. 
But she was kind, and she spoke more 
often to me than to the others. She told 
me how her mother, who was also a 
geisha, had begun training her in the 
various arts when she was very small. 
“Of course it was hard,” she said. “‘I 
hated getting up so early in the morn- 
ing—especially winter mornings when 
it was still dark—to practice my sami- 
sen. I cried once when_I saw blood 
trickling from my fingers.’ Then she 
added with a smile, “Young people 
nowadays wouldn’t tolerate such a 
harsh training, and the arts are getting 
lost.” 

Much later I understood that a first- 
Class geisha is a very difficult person to 
meet, even for those with money and 
power. I learned that Someka was there 
that night because a friend of my 
brother knew her from long ago. He 
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JAPAN: THE CONTEMPORARY LOOK 


A Picture Portfolio by Burt Glinn 


JEWELRY: Setsuko Furuya, a hostess at Osaka’s Arrow 
Club, against the background of thecity’s throbbing night-life 
strip. Miss Furuya's sophistication matches that of the club 
she works for; her wrist watch, her rings and waistline bau- 


bles represent strictly Western notions of ornamentation. 


COI/FFURE: Hiroko Matsumoto, Japan’s best-known model, 
at home in Tokyo between her regular twice-yearly flights to 
Paris, where she works for the designer Pierre Cardin. Miss 
Matsumoto’s simple bobbed hair reflects the modern Japan- 
ese girl’s reactionagainst the elaborate hair styles of the past, 
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had been brought up near her, and he 
fell in love with her while he was still 
in school. But his parents opposed, 
and he acquiesced. A marriage was con- 
sidered an act of filial piety among the 
old downtown families of Tokyo, not 
something merely to please the indi- 
viduals concerned. When his parents 
died my brother’s friend proposed to 
Someka again, saying that he would 
divorce his wife with whom he never 
got along. Someka refused, because the 
wife was ailing, and she didn’t think it 
was right to oust her. Now they are 
good friends, and Someka has another 
patron who is a politician of great pres- 
tige. One day he will help her to open a 
restaurant of her own. “That,” she 
would say, “is by far the most com- 
fortable way to manage one’s life . . .” 


Setsuko is a B.G., a business girl— 
one of today’s three million women 
white-collar workers. She is nineteen 
years old. She is not pretty, but neither is 
she ugly. Her father is adepartment head 


of a small business, and before the war 
she would have stayed at home, after 
graduating from high school, helping 
her mother and preparing herself for 
the suitable marriage that would have 
been arranged for her. But now almost 
everyone works, at one time or an- 
other. It’s an economic necessity for 
many; for others it’s an opportunity for 
adventure, for gaining new experiences 
and friends. 

Setsuko is fortunate; she can spend 
most of her salary—a stupendous sum 
of 9000 yen ($25) a month—on herself. 
Part of it goes for her trousseau, and 
part for lessons in flower-arranging, 
cooking and the tea ceremony. The 
rest she spends on clothing, carfare, 
occasional movies and trips to ice-cream 
and sweet-bean gruel parlors. Some 
things are not expensive in Japan— 
ten cents for a light lunch, perhaps 
thirty cents for a movie. And even 
should Setsuko go on a trip, there are 
youth hostels where she can stay for 
less than a dollar a night. 

Setsuko manages very well with her 
9000 yen. Yet Paris fashions are expen- 
sive, and there is a look of wistfulness 
on Setsuko’s face when she gazes at 
the displays in the shop windows of the 
Ginza—bridal gowns, embroidered 
sashes, pearls, furs and alligator bags. 

Setsuko has a boy friend. Nothing 
very serious, though. They meet once 
or twice a week after work to chat 

Continued on Page 94 


ROCK 'N’ ROLL: Hirao Masaaki giving voice in the manner 
of Elvis Presley, at the ACB Club on the Ginza, Tokyo's viva- 
cious entertainment district. Musical tastes among Japan's 
young people also run to Latin American tunes and to such 
imports from the United States as hillbilly and rock-a-billy. 


BASEBALL: Shigeo Nagashima choosing a bat in a Tokyo 
ball park; he plays third base for the Yomiuri Giants and ranks 
as a hero with Japanese fans. The game, introduced in 1873, 
found ready popularity as a students’ sport; today there are 
two professional leagues as well, and a Japan World Series. 
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for a while in one of the innumerable 
small coffee shops in downtown Tokyo. 
Or they might go to a popular-music 
salon, a huge, domed cathedral where 
hundreds of young couples sit, listen- 
ing in solemn absorption to the latest 
Harry Belafonte recording. Not a word 
is spoken, and only soft drinks are 
served. On weekends they sometimes 
take a hike in the nearby hills. 

What about dinners and night clubs? 
No, that would be too expensive. Those 
things are for people who can spend 
“company money.” And old men— 
Setsuko scowls—tend to have ulterior 
motives. But she also complains that 
young men usually are too shy. It 
would be exciting, she thinks, to have 
a big romance, a la Hollywood. What 
is it like to be kissed ? Someday she will 
know. 

“IT once asked mother,” said Setsuko. 
“T said: ‘Did father ever kiss you?’ And 
she said ‘Setsuko!’ That was all. You 
know, I think she was quite upset.” 

Is she going to marry her boy friend? 
No, says Setsuko, laughing. “I would 
be better off letting my parents find a 
husband for me. Even if I found some- 
one I like, I'd have to get their per- 
mission anyway.” 

In these days of housing shortage 
and of high prices for furniture and 
appliances, it is difficult for a young 
couple to start out without family sup- 
port. There is also the question of back- 
ground compatibility and the bride- 
groom’s prospects. The chances are 
that Setsuko would do better if she 
left the preliminaries to her parents, 
relatives and family friends. There is 
something to be said for a co-operative 
enterprise—so long as she retains the 
veto power. 

And then? After the family selects 
the man, she will associate with him for 
a while, and if all goes well, they will 
marry. “I will be a good wife,” says 
Setsuko, with determination. “I won’t 
be one of those wives who heat up 
frozen dinners at the last moment— 
even if I work outside.” Her husband 
probably will read the evening paper 
while Setsuko clears the table, but he 
will help with the heavy household 
tasks, such as putting up the sliding 
wooden shutters. And after dinner, they 
will sit and listen to records, or go for a 
walk along the Ginza, stopping at a 
coffee parlor, or taking in a movie. 
And once or twice a year, perhaps, they 
will go on a vacation—mountain 
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APPLIANCES: Fumio Iwashita, president of the Tokyo Shi- 
baura Electric Company, with someof the color-televisionsets 
his firm manufactures. The giant electrical enterprise, with 
52,000 people in its employ, also turns out such items as 
tiny transistors and enormous turbines and railway engines. 


HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 


DURABLES: Shige Kawata, president of the Nippon Kokan 
Kabushiki Kaisha—Japan Steel and Tube Corporation—at 
the company’s iron works in Kawasaki, a heavy-industry area 
on Tokyo Bay. Nippon Kokan, which also makes chemicals 
and builds ships, exports many products to the United States. 
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Continued from Page 94 
climbing, skiing, or simply relaxing at 
a hot spring. 

This is Setsuko’s dream. Someday 
she will get married—there is no ques- 
tion about rhar. But I hope it will be the 
kind of marriage that she desires, with 
an apartment of their own and an 
American-style kitchen—electric re- 
frigerator and gas stove—and in the 
living room, a TV and a high-fi set. 
And perhaps a little Toyopet car that 
they can drive on weekends. It’s pos- 
sible. 


Azuma came to Tokyo from the 
mountain country of Nagano. She is 
twenty-one, very plump and jolly. She 
works in my home as a maid to earn 
money for her brother’s education. Her 
father is a modest country priest and 
because Azuma thinks he is laughed at 
by the people of his village, she wants 
her younger brother to become a great 
bonze, who someday may head a 
famous temple and wear brocaded 
robes. 

In my home, Azuma gets up very 
early and works all day. She never 
goes to bed while we are up, even when 
urged to do so. She tries to save me 
money by purchasing the least expen- 
sive foods for herself, although told to 
get the same things we eat. And when 
given a holiday, she does not leave the 
house until she is satisfied that no work 
has been left undone. 

Azuma’s fiancé is a bean-curd ven- 
dor. Every afternoon I hear the plain- 
tive sound of his horn as he goes along 
our wall, peddling his wares. Azuma 
listens to the sound and blushes. For- 
merly he would have walked, carrying 
a long bamboo pole with two wooden 
boxes of bean curd dangling from its 
ends. Now, in this age of mechaniza- 
tion, he uses a bicycle and a cart. So 
the sound fades away rather quickly. 

From what Azuma tells me I gather 
that he is a serious, upright, depend- 
able fellow. Moreover, he is from a 
town near her native village. Her family, 
Azuma carefully explains, knows his 
family. She would be greatly insulted if 
anyone thought that he was just a 
friend she made on her own—for that 
wouldn’t be proper at all. When he 
saves enough money they will get 
married and open a grocery store here 
in Tokyo. But that may not take place 
for several years. 

Wouldn’t it be better for Azuma to 
settle down near her own family? No, 
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ARCHITECTURE: Kunio Maekawa, one of Japan’s best- 
known architects, and a view of the auditorium he designed 
for Tokyo’s Gakushuin high school, where boys from the 
imperial and upper-class families are taught. Some of Mr. 
Maekawa's Western touches were learned under Corbuster. 


POLITICS: Kyoshi Saito, a leader of the left-wing Zenga- 
kuren or National Students’ League, during a fever-pitch mo- 
ment in this year’s May Day rally. The occasion was a youth 


protest against Japan’s alliance with the United States; 


the technique was a far cry from the tradition of obedience. 
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she says, because then she would have 
to marry a farmer. And a farmer’s wife 
leads a strenuous life. A bride in the 
country is important only as an addi- 
tion to the labor force. Spring, summer 
and autumn she would have to get up 
while it is still dark, and she would have 
no rest until she tumbled into bed at 
night. Not only would she have to take 
care of her house and children, she 
also would have to work in the fields. 
Even at times of child-bearing she 
would get little rest. In the country, the 
in-laws hold absolute power, and the 
harder and longer a young bride works, 
regardless of her health, the more 
praise she gets. 

“Nowadays,” says Azuma, “‘young 
girls insist on marrying into families 
who have modern machines. But,’’ and 
she laughs, “‘sometimes it’s worse that 
way. A friend of mine was given a water 
tank, so she wouldn’t have to fetch 
water from the river. Then she dis- 
covered that her folks expected her to 
work longer in the fields, and it’s much 
harder to work in the fields than to 
fetch water and fix the bath.” 

Those who do not wish that sort of 
life go to the big cities—to work as 
maids, as Azuma did, as factory hands, 
shop girls or barmaids. But a big city 
may be difficult for an inexperienced 
young girl who is alone. There are many 
temptations, and the road quite often 
leads downward. 

“Once they become like that,” says 
Azuma, meaning barmaids and worse, 
“they no longer can go back to their 
homes. People would talk, and anyway 
life in the country has become too 
hard for them.” 

I think Azuma has made a wise 
choice. And she can count on me to 
patronize her store—bean curds and all. 


, 


These are some of today’s Japanese 
women. Have they changed since be- 
fore the war? Some have, and some 
haven’t. Are they happier? Perhaps. 
The women of today have gained a 
great deal, but they have had losses too. 
They have more electric appliances, 
but maids get scarcer every year. Wives 
are less subservient to their husbands, 
but they command less obedience and 
courtesy from their children. Young 
girls of prewar Japan were closely pro- 
tected, by tradition, custom, the family 
system and by men. The enlightened 
women of modern Japan more and 
more must fend for themselves. 

THE END 


ACTRESS: Kayoko Hono, often called the Brigitte Bardot 
of Japan, against the background of adramatic movie poster. 
The twenty-year-old film star, noted for her long black hair 
and sultry beauty, not only acts butcomposes poetry and mu- 
sic; in today’s Japan she is considered an ultramodern girl. 


SHOWGIRL: A lovely lady of the stage, photographed in her 
dressing room in the New Latin Quarter, in Tokyo, amid the 
finery and feathers of her profession. The bare-bosomed en- 
tertainer—sheis not, incidentally, a strip-teaser —is one part 
of the great stream of Japanese borrowings from the West. 
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New Captive-Air Double Eagle 
with its “inner spare” 
ends blowout worry, eliminates flats 


WE SN 
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It’s the only tire that gives you a second chance. Because only Captive-Air Double 
Eagle gives you this double protection: giant 3-T nylon cords that give the new 
Double Eagle the strongest auto tire body in the world; and a Captive-Air 
nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” that means no more flats, no fear of blowouts. 


1. Giant-cord strength. A single giant cord can 
support the entire weight of Goodyear’s new Double 
Eagle tire. And you get more than 4000 cords in every 
Double Eagle. No wonder it’s considered the strongest 
auto tire body in the world. It’s actually 70% stronger 
than an ordinary tire, yet flexible enough to “give” 
easily against bumps for a soft, new luxury ride. 
Mileage? You'll probably add another 500 

miles for every 1000 you’re used to getting. 


2. “Inner spare” protection. This tough 
nylon-and-steel cord ‘inner spare” makes this 
Double Eagle the only premium tire that gaves INNER 
| you a second chance. A second chance against 


OUTER 
CHAMBER 


23. Newest sidewall styling. The new Captive-Air 
Double Eagle even looks like “the finest tire man can 
make and money can buy.” Concentric circles ridge the 
outer edge of the tire, giving it a “clean-lined” look. 
The white sidewall of the Double Eagle is tastefully 
narrow. And it’s chemically treated to stay white. Even 
a special scuff-rb has been designed by Goodyear 
to protect the sidewall against curbs and to 
prolong the “new” look of the tire. 


4. Remarkable guarantee. So confident 
are we that a Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t 
go flat, we’ve backed it with a unique guar- 
antee: If it ever goes flat, from any cause, 





dangerous blowouts. A second chance against 
punctures. A second chance against any road hazard 
that threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. If 
the outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Safety 
Shield carries the load—for up to 100 miles! 


Goodyear will (1) pay for your road service, 
(2) replace the inner shield free and (3) give you full 
allowance for all unused tread wear if the outer tire is 
damaged. Any Goodyear dealer will make good on it. 
See any of 60,000 of them across the country. 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


GOOD/7YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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been in and out of Japanese ports. The 
Dutch king had urged the shogun to 
abandon his policy of isolation. His letter 


was filed and forgotten. In July 1853, 
Commodore Matthew Perry sailed into 
Uraga Bay and left word that he would be 
back the following year to sign a treaty. 

When he put in again in February, 1854, 
with his famous seven black ships, a Rus- 
sian squadron was already roosting at 
Nagasaki. Things had begun to close in on 
the shogunate. (A brash young officer with 
Perry noted how the Japanese who came 
aboard measured everything in the ship.) 


YOUR 


A treaty was signed, followed in a few 
months by others with the Russians, Brit- 
ish and Dutch. In a year or so came Town- 
send Harris, the first American and Western 
consul, a sagacious and dogged man. His 
tragic little mistress, Okichi-san, nursed 
him through months of illness, and the 
Japanese did their best to wear him out 
with polite snubs. But in the end he was 
carried in state to Edo and in “a coat em- 
broidered with gold after the pattern fur- 
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exclusively 


BOTTLED 


IN BOND 


One name. One quality. 
One status. One flavor... 
vigorous and undiluted, 
yet time-mellowed to a 
memorable perfection. 
Choose the ultimate in 
Bourbon enjoyment. 


KEY TO HOSPITALITY 


STITZEL-WELLER America’s Oldest Family Distillery e Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 ¢ 100 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
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nished by the State Department,” he 
signed the treaty of 1858. In the next ten 
years the country was torn between a 
frantic xenophobia and the impulse to 
open out again. Then a new shogun vole 
untarily handed his powers back to the 
emperor and the army of the westerg 
daimyo marched on Edo shouting; 
“Honor the emperor! Expel the bar- 


barians!”” The long reign of the To-F) 


kugawa was over. 


THE MEIJI RESTORATION, 
1867-1912 


In Japan, revolution usually wear: 
the colors of restoration, a harking back 
to some ideal former rectitude. The 
Meiji was a restoration, in the sense that 
it restored the prestige of the emperor, 
though he remained above the battle, 
But when a new seventeen-year-old 
Meiji emperor stood before the nobles 
and daimyo to read the Charter Oath of 
1868, it turned out to be something 
astonishingly close to a revolutionary 
democratic code. Thus, in his rescript of 
1946, the Emperor Showa (called 
Hirohito) could summon the country to 
revive this Charter Oath and suggest, 
quite truly, that representative democ- 
racy is the basic modern tradition of 
Japan. 

In the years after 1868, however, 
Japan rode off in all directions into the 
modern world. The whole nation 
burned with a passion for Western 
things. Children in the street sang about 
them. Specialists of all kinds, from 
roadbuilders to physicists, were invited 
to Japan. The coinage was reorganized. 
A banking system on the American 
model, lighthouse and harbor services, 
a modern post office, the telegraph, 
newspapers and printing presses, hair- 
cuts for men and dresses for women, 
Western-style poetry and painting, but 
most of all a rush of fresh ideas—all this 
seemed to be happening at once. 

The young men of Japan went ou’ 
and shopped in the great departimeit 
store of the Victorian world. Nav 
men studied with the British and wen: 
to schools at Annapolis. Others im- 
bibed mathematics at Cambridge, dis- 
covered John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, the new German medical 
techniques, or the French and Amer- 
ican educational systems. Translations 
multiplied, and many Japanese writers | 
did excellent works of popularization. 
Broad literacy—a key to the best and 
some of the worst in modern Japanese 
life—came early. 

With it came a demand, no more than 
vaguely understood, for representative 
government. In 1889, the Emperor 
promulgated the Meiji Constitution, 
framed in secret council. One of its 
purposes, as he pointed out, was to 
check “‘the despotism of the majority.” 

It was less successful in checking the 
despotism of the military. The forcible 
entry of American and other warships 
had given the country a bad shock, and 
a powerful army and navy had become 
manias with the militarists. Prince 

Continued on Page 107 
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Yamagata deserves to be called 
the creator of Japan’s modern 
army and the evil genius of her 
military fascism. He had the tem- 
perament—an impregnable con- 
tempt for popular government, or 
for anyone who got in his way. 
He established conscription and 
the classic Prussian drill. The new 
army was used to check a few 
agrarian risings, but its real test 
came when it put down the 
Satsuma Rebellion of 1877. This 
was a combination of chronic 
rebels who had been demanding 
an expedition against Korea and 
a romantic last stand of the 
samurai. 

When the Chinese moved into 
Korea in 1894, the Japanese fleet, 
as in 1904 and 1941, struck with- 
out warning. Japanese armies 
forced the Chinese out of Korea, 
took Port Arthur and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. In the settlement, 
Japan got Formosa and other 
islands, Port Arthur, and the 
Liaotung territory. Aggression 
had paid off. But this happy effect 
was dampened when Germany, 
France and Russia “advised” Ja- 
pan to give up the Liaotung Pen- 
insula, which included Port Ar- 
thur. Japan was forced to submit. 
In less than five years the Rus- 
sians leased it from China. 

In Japan, these events produced 
a feeling of bitter isolation. This 
was somewhat modified by an al- 
liance with Great Britain in 1902. 
Russia, on the move in Man- 
churia, crossed the Yalu into 
Korea. At once the Japanese army 
moved into Seoul. The navy at- 
tacked the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur. In England and America, 
sentiment favored “‘gallant little 
Japan.”” People remarked on the 
“generous and humane” Japa- 
nese treatment of prisoners and 
how well the Japanese army be- 
haved. This was a war of some 
scale, its victories hard and sharp. 
Japan won them—the two great 
battles at Port Arthur and Muk- 
den, and Admiral Togo’s vic- 
tories at sea, the first off Port 
Arthur and the second the virtual 
demolition of Admiral Rozhdest- 
venski’s forty-vessel fleet at Tsu- 
shima. Theodore Roosevelt ne- 
gotiated the peace. 


THE TAISHO PERIOD, 
1912-1926 


Of the two major events during 
this period, the first was Japan’s 
action as one of the Allies in 
World War I, an action decidedly 
limited to self-interest. She seized 
German possessions in Shantung 
province in China and such Ger- 
man-held islands as Yap, the Mar- 
shalls, the Marianas and the Car- 
olines. Theseseizures, plus convoy 
duty with Australian troopships 


and antisubmarine work in the Mediter- 
ranean, define her military effort. 
Industrially, Japan came of age in World 
War I. Government policy began to create 
heavy industries and sell them off to private 
concerns at insubstantial prices. This was the 
real start of such great industrial combines 


Yasuda. Thecountry found itself in the mid- 
dle of its first roaring boom. So great were 
the profits that Japan was able to make im- 
pressive loans to the Russians and Chinese. 

The elevator dropped, of course, at the 
end of the war. There was a short, drastic 
interval of rice riots and strikes. Then the 


as Mitsui, Sumitomo, Mitsubishi and 


best Be 





whole economy shot up again. Mobo and 








moga appeared, the Japanese equivalents of 
boy friend and flapper. There were financial 
scandals, brash behavior and high living and 
all the other happy idiocy of the 1920's. 
Then came the second major event. Just at 
noon on September 1, 1923, a bright summer 
day with a hard wind blowing in Tokyo, the 


earth went into convulsions. Water mains 


NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA 


Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


Now you can add new drama and 
new pace to your movies. For now 
you can zoom—the way the experts do 
—just by pushing a button on the 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera! And 
without taking a single step! 

This remarkable 8mm camera has 
a reflex viewfinder, so you see your 
picture zoom —right in the viewfinder 
—exactly as the lens sees it. 


Instantaneous action 


One moment you’re shooting a gon- 
dola that seems halfway across the 
Grand Canal. Next moment, you’ve 


zoomed in close enough to step 
aboard! The action is smooth, in- 
stantaneous. The same button that 
operates the camera also zooms the 
lens. Or you can zoom manually. 

The electric eye of the Kodak Zoom 
8 Reflex Camera sets the exposure 
for you automatically. And when there’s 
not enough light to make good movies, 
the camera tells you so. For special 
effects or unusual light conditions, 
you can lock the electric eye at any 
indicated exposure. 

Here are other outstanding features: 
An automatic-reset footage indicator 


A * 


tells you exactly how much film is 
left. You take 15 feet of film at one 
winding — well over a minute of shoot- 
ing. Extremely easy loading, too. 
An outstanding value 

You really should see this superb 
camera firsthand. Hold it. Zoom it 
automatically, zoom it manually. See 
the electric eye. See all the advances 
and refinements that make the Kodak 
Zoom 8 Reflex such an extraordinarily 
fine movie camera. It’s priced at less 
than $200, or as little as $20 down at 
most dealers’. See your dealer for 
exact retail price. 


a 


AND: 


+y 


This is what you see as you zoom. This is what you’ll see on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Price is subject to 
change without notice. 
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brokeand flames lifted in a storm of fire that 
would sweep away two thirds of thecity. In 
the Yoshiwara pleasure quarter, indentured 
girls locked in their houses were burned 
alive. Gangs, set in motion by a rumor that 
Koreans had started the fires, killed more 
than 4000 of them, plus several hundred 
Chinese. Yokohama and Odawara were 
even harder hit. There were probably many 
more dead and injured than the official 
figure of 156,693 indicates. 


THE FIRST SHOWA PERIOD, 
1926-1945 


The Japanese have a name for the 
1930°’s—Kurai Tanima, the Dark Valley. It 
was a decade in which two sides fought to 
decide whether Japan would be ruled by a 
military clique or dictator or by any possi- 
ble form of civilian government, no matter 
how reactionary, in which the army would 
be the servant of the state, not its master. 


We know which side won and what that 
victory cost. The newspapers were often 
ordered to suppress news. The army failed 
to inform even the foreign minister that the 
famous Manchurian Incident of 1931, when 
Japan invaded China, was about to happen. 

Behind the politics-by-assassination and 
foreign aggression lay a country in such 
dreadful economic straits that farmers 
were forced to sell their daughters to travel- 
ing brokers for the Yoshiwara brothels. 
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“...2 loads of wheat; 4 loads of rye; 4 fat oxen; 8 fat pigs; 
12 fat sheep; 2 hogsheads of wine; 4 barrels of 8-florin beer; 
2 barrels of butter; 1,000 Ib. of cheese; a complete bed; 
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TULIP 








That's what one avid tulip fancier paid for his tulip 
during the Tulipomania (tulip madness) which afflicted 
Holland and its neighbors from 1634 to 1637. But 
today—you pay so much less (most tulip bulbs sell 
for under $1.00 a dozen) for these beautiful blossoms 
from Holland. Bulbs from Holland—tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocuses—are the result of centuries of 
breeding and cultivation. Intensive research is still 
carried on by the Dutch to give the world the finest 
bulbs. And Dutch bulbs are so easy to plant. They 


grow almost anywhere. Just dig a hole. Drop them in 
and walk away until spring. Then come back and pick 
a bloom. Give it to your husband, wife, son, 
mother or lover—and hope for the best. Your >“geq’?, 
garden supplier carries so many different % eS é 
colors and varieties of bulbs from Holland. *,7 6 
One thing is certain: when it says “Holland 
Bulbs” you buy the best. 
ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
29 Broadway, New York 6, New York 


For a full-color, 20 page booklet, “The Tulip Story”—on the fascinating history of the bulbs, including valuable information 
on how and when to plant—send 25¢ to Associated Bulb Growers of Holland, Inc., 29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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The political parties were all but pow- 
erless. The labor and radical move- 
ments of the 1920’s were broken up. 
The police swept up the pieces. 

The military now put their minds 
to the business of war. Obligingly the 
political parties disbanded. The people, 
taught their obligations by nearly a 
century of Shintoist indoctrination, 
waited to be told what to do. In 1940, 
the Tripartite Axis Pact with Germany 
and Italy was signed. 

There was something sober about the 
way the Japanese people, who were to 
be the principal victims, went to war. 
The war frenzy had one center: the 
army and its block of civilian ultra- 
nationalists. It seems reasonably clear 
now that the emperor did not want war. 
Neither did the navy, or Premier 
Konoye or the other moderates. In the 
end the army and that interlocking of 
forces it had built all through the 1930's 
imposed its will on the nation—a will 
so swollen with power that it would lash 
out at anything or anyone who dared 
to get in the way of its explosive ag- 
gression. 

On December 1, 1941, an imperial 
conference decided to make war on the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, and on the seventh the 
dive bombers with the red emblem of 
the goddess Amaterasu on their wings 
angled down over the docks at Pearl 
Harbor. 

In the next few weeks the Japanese 
flooded down over Wake, Guam, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Penang, 
Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands East 
Indies and the islands below the Mar- 
shalls. It was a stunning performance, 
even as mere logistics. Except for the 
heroic and stubborn defenders at Wake 
and Bataan, no force could hold 
against it. 

Then at Midway, Torpedo 8 Squad- 
ron (the fliers died almost to a man) 
and other American aircraft sank four 
carriers and routed a powerful Jap- 
anese fleet. The disaster was so grave 
that even Premier Tojo wasn’t told the 
full details. The First Marine Division 
blocked off the southern advance at 
Guadalcanal, MacArthur moved into 
New Guinea and the long movement 
to the north began. During the spring 
of 1944, in what may have been the 
biggest land engagement of the Asiatic 
war, the Battle of Kohima-Imphal, 
British and Indian troops turned back 
a Japanese offensive from Northern 
Burma. The American advance took 
Saipan and Guam and cut up a Jap- 
anese fleet in the waters between the 
Marianas and the Philippines. 

Tojo’s cabinet fell. MacArthur struck 
at Leyte, and the Japanese fleet, in a 
three-pronged winner-take-all attack in 
the Battle of Leyte Gulf, had one bril- 
liant chance, lost it and went down in 
ruin. Then came Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa. The cities of Japan blazed under 
hundreds of bombers and there was 
only the impossible choice left: to fight 
on with bamboo spears or to save what 
could be saved by surrender. 

On the sixth of August, the first nuclear 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. Two 

Continued on Page 111 
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Once aboard the s.s. United States, you'll say, 
“This is really living!’ There’s a service staff of 
700, anticipating the whims of the discriminating 
people on board. There’s a swimming pool and 
gym. 3 Meyer Davis Orchestras. Two movie 
theatres. The entire ship is air-conditioned. And 
the cuisine, specializing in delicacies from 5 con 
tinents, is one of the reasons why United States 
Lines ships win everlasting friends. 

This is Thrift Season with low off-season rates 
plus a 10% reduction on round trips. You can 
save 25% with excursion rates in effect November 
through February. 

The s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship, calls 
regularly at Havre and Southampton, makes 
special trips to Bremerhaven. 
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or three days later Russia declared war 
on Japan and the second nuclear bomb 
fell on Nagasaki. At noon on August 
15, the emperor’s voice went out to 
every village in Japan: “. . . accord- 
ing to the dictate of time and fate . . . 


| We have resolved to pave the way for 
| a grand peace for all the generations to 


come by enduring the unendurable and 


| suffering what is insufferable.” 


Late in August, units of the Eleventh 
Airborne Division landed at Atsugi 
Airport. On September 2, aboard the 
U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, the 
Instrument of Surrender was signed. 


THE OCCUPATION 
AND AFTER 


It may well be that the occupation 
of Japan will come to be regarded as 
one of the two or three most important 
international events in the period after 
World War II. It must have been the 
most harmonious and mutually co- 
operative occupation in history. And 
this without a trace of imperialism— 
indeed, with the assurance in advance 
that it would end quickly. If the oc- 
cupation did nothing else, it proved 
the possibility of close mutual good 
will on a national scale. 

In the beginning, the Japanese, 
stunned, confused and hungry, had ex- 
pected the worst. Then the Americans 
arrived bearing candy and a certain 
guilty sympathy. The relief was extreme 
on both sides. In the Japanese, it spilled 
over into admiration. They had always 
loved a winner and had learned from 
him. Now, just at the point where hope 
was lost, there was the winner himself, 
trying to help them. They became so co- 
operative that many credulous Amer- 
icans began to imagine a national plot 
to pull the wool over their eyes. 

Over a complex structure of Ameri- 
can military power, operating in large 
part through the Japanese government, 
presided Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP). He was, on the whole, a 
fortunate choice for command, a be- 
nign and authoritative father figure, a 
little austere and remote, but perhaps 
for that very reason better fitted to lead 
a people who had for the moment lost 
all hope and sense of direction. 

In a classic occupation story, an 
American official asks an old Japanese 
what he thinks of MacArthur. “‘The 
emperor couldn’t have picked a better 
man,” says the old man. The wording 
is neatly American; but anyone ac- 
quainted with traditional Japanese 
humor will guess at once that the story 
must have been originally Japanese. 

It was scap—the man and the in- 
stitution, military and civilian—that 
set up war-guilt trials and purged the 
interlocking hierarchy of militarism. It 
taught the Japanese that they must be 
their own masters, and could be. The 
final shock of that lesson came when 
President Truman himself removed 
MacArthur. Others did not believe in 
the myth of the sacred warrior. 


Beyond doubt the principal act of Mac- 
Arthur’s regime was drawing up a new 
constitution, largely American in origin, 
for Japan. This was announced in 1946, at 
the “command” of the emperor and with 
the “full approval” of scap, and went into 
effect the next year. It has been much criti- 
cized—most of all, lately, in Japan—on the 
assumption that it is nothing more than an 
attempt by one people to force its institu- 
tions on another, without regard to their 


wishes or traditions. It carried one amaz- 
ing clause renouncing the right to make 
war and another stating that Japan would 
never maintain land, sea or air forces. 
Except for an article demoting the em- 
peror from divine to human, the constitu- 
tion goes beyond even the American one in 
its liberal terms. It was intended as a gift of 
one country’s most cherished institutions 
to another. It was knowingly addressed to 
a nation that had always shown itself ca- 


pable of adapting such gifts to its own uses. 

Defiant in the face of a world more and 
more willing to knuckle under to arbitrary 
authority, the 1947 constitution asserts the 
old, glorious heresy of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of a free man in a free so- 
ciety. It carries even the freedom to destroy 
itself. The Japanese can, if they like, tear it 
up and bow their necks again to any power 
they choose. But if that happens, they must 
do it themselves. THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


The characters in most Japanese films seem to declare, "'! will give myself 
to grief.” Kanji Watanabe, a downtrodden petty ofticial in \kiru, already has, 


Japan: 
the 
peculiar 


films 


by Hugh G. Foster 
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@ One man’s Xanadu may be another 
man’s Bridgeport. Spin the globe slowly 
and the very place that rings a bell for 
you is likely to be regarded by the next 
person as merely a lithographed patch 
of carmine, yellow, or green. Take Ja- 
pan. It had failed all my life to exercise 
even the slightest tug at my leash. It just 
lay there. Until: “Go catch some of 
their movies. You might find that the 
face of Japan is better reflected on film 
than in all the MacArthurian legends 
you've heard since the Occupation.” 
The man had something there. For 
now, after a crash program of twelve 
Japanese-language features and eight 
cartons of buttered popucornu, | some- 
times heara distant carillon calling from 
the East. But is this pulsing echo, in 
which the throb of temple gongs min- 
gles with the nervous timbre of pinball 
machines, physical perception or hyp- 
nosis? Had those films, most of which 
presumed to be mirrors of modern 
Japan, given back a frank image— 
sight and sound—of life there today? 
I havea suspicion that it was not I who 
“caught” those movies—they caught 
me; I fear I may have been taken in by 
a cinema esthetic in which Japanese 
substance and symbolism alternate be- 
wilderingly. At one extreme a film will 
have the raw quality of a documentary. 
At the other, it is a butterfly in the 
heart of a fluffed-up chrysanthemum. 
In number and variety, a clutch of 
twelve Japanese movies were enough to 
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demonstrate to me that in the artistic 
use of the camera their level is as high 
as our own and European productions. 
But in sheer narrative skill they are, if 
not lower, distinctly different from the 
Occidental conception. Their stories do 
not progress in an ascending curve, but 
twist on the same plane, doubling back 
to where they began. The films are 
made primarily for Japanese audiences, 
however, and the pattern is shaped 
to the content, which is heavy, heavy. 

There was a conspicuous lack of farce, 
or even high comedy in the moving pic- 
tures I saw, which makes me think that 
if the Japanese laugh at all, it is not at 
themselves. Their films unreel in the 
spirit of Mono omowabaya, “| shall give 
myself to grief.” For unrelieved dolor, 
Ikiru (To Live) makes our own morbid 
classics like Stella Dallas and Over the 
Hill (To the Poorhouse) hilarious by 
contrast. Western critics have said 
that /kiru’s director, Akira Kurosawa, 
is a match for Sweden’s Bergman, 
Italy’s de Sica and Satyajit Ray of 
India. /kiru is also the winner of an 
international film-festival ‘“‘best’’ award 
and assorted scrolls of honor, which, no 
doubt, it merited—although it is next 
to impossible to find an import that 
hasn’t received a festival award, since 
movie judging has become a sprightly 
industry in a dozen European cities. 

As an example of the tragic vein in 
which Japanese film dramas run, /kiru 


FRIENDLY 


opens incredibly on a 100-times life- 
sized X-ray plate of a malignancy from 
which the subject is doomed to die in a 
few months. That is where audiences at 
a John Wayne movie would be reaching 
for their hats. But Takashi Shimura, the 
principal character, and patient, has 
just begun his martyrdom. As a small 
bureaucrat in a large city, unnamed, 
but obviously Tokyo, he will account 
for his life with a useful monument: a 
little park for which the people in a 
slum area have petitioned. He succeeds, 
and when the park is finished he dies in 
it, in a swirl of snow like Emil Jannings 
in the “silent” days. He has set the oth- 
ers in his bureau an example of honest 
public service, and he is eulogized. Iron- 
ically, the film still ends as tragedy, 
doubling back to its down-beat begin- 
ning: his successors in the municipal 
bureau wind themselves back in the red 
tape, and the next set of petitioners are 

given the curt brush-off as formerly. 
What lies between the grisly fade-in 
and the sardonic fade-out of /kiru is a 
recurrent montage of the working day 
and the night at home or out on the 
town of the average Japanese. There are 
scenes depicting the nine-to-five folk- 
ways of the office people. Half are gun- 
ning for the job of the next man higher 
up in the Organization, and the quaint 
tea-and-noodle breaks in the routine 
demonstrate an affability as false as a 
Continued on Page 116 
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crapshooter’s oath. Picturesque indeed, 
but scenes like this leave a nagging 
doubt that they are uniquely Japanese. 
In /kiru, in passages of intimate 
domestic life, we see through the fourth 
wall into the apartment of a typical 
Japanese pair of young-marrieds. The 
homemaker bows gracefully to the 
breadwinner and helps him into his 
kimono. But from there on it is Mamar- 
oneck. They pour themselves a saucer 
of sake and ask each other, “Well, what 
kind of day did you have?” It may be 
observed, too, that not all the hibachis 
adorn the split-level dining rooms of 
America; the young matron here has 
one, though she has cooked the dinner 
smokelessly on an electric stove. Bed- 
time, and in place of a mat and wooden 
blocks as pillows, there’s a neatly 
turned-down fourposter. He changes 
into pajamas, which, as in all movies, 
Japanese or otherwise, are perpetually 
uncreased; and her sleeping garment 
is a “shorty” nightgown like the one 
worn by Doris Day in her last film. 
Under hissing, crackling neon, con- 
temporary Japanese films can repro- 
duce no more of the texture of on-the- 
town night life than its sight and sound. 
The “‘feel,”” however Japanese it may 
really be, is reminiscent of Burbank, 
California, and the Warner Bros. The 
cafés and other resorts are vast as 
convention halls—and jumping. The 
music is an endless, brazen hoedown 
on the theme of You Ain’t Nothin’ But 


a Houn’ Dog, walloped out by—it 
sounded to me like—‘‘Tex Yamashita 
and His Saddle Tramps.” The girls 
who sidle up, one at each elbow of 
Shimura, playboy-for-a-night, are pretty 
in a bisque-doll sort of way, but, after 
the manner of their craft, greedy as 
young wolverines. In Ikiru they make 
the rounds with Shimura and his com- 
panion, a dissipated novelist, in a 
suicidally weaving taxicab flown by a 
grounded kamikaze pilot. The girls are 
singing to their prey in the back seat. 
An old Nipponese motet? No. I listen 
closely. William Saroyan’s syncopated 
lullaby, Come On’a My House. 


When Akira Kurosawa, the master 
Japanese film director, was given the 
highest accolade—Grand Prize at the 
Venice Film Festival—for Rashomon, 
he said that it would make him happier 
to have been honored for a different 
type of film—something showing as 
much of present-day Japan as The Bi- 
cycle Thief showed of modern Italy. This 
is a rather distant goal, not alone for 
Japanese artists, but for the Western 
studios as well; and it might have been 
achieved by the late Kenji Mizoguchi 
on the evidence of his Street of Shame. 
But, lamentably, the film is certified 
for dejection in every sequence, and 
instead of shining, it weighs. 

Lobby easels and one-sheets for 
Street of Shame carry the auxiliary 
title, A True and Personal Story of the 
Girls in a Japanese House of Ill-Fame. 
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The House is located naturally in 
Tokyo’s Yoshiwara district and 
is making a heavy go of it against 
the inroads of the discount houses 
that hem it in. It is not what you'd 
call a “happy ship,” sheltering, as 
it does, staff and management 
alike, the most despondent com- 
pany outside a Siberian work 
camp. Anybody looking for ac- 
tion along the lines of commercial 
dalliance will be disappointed: 
Japanese seem to be as modest 
as cats about such things. Be- 
sides, most of the gentlemen call- 
ers are bill collectors come to 
dun for payment on overdue 
laundry and delicatessen ac- 
counts. The film allows itself one 
brief C.B. DeMilleian touch— 
Miss Machiko Kyo, the prima 
donna and a giddy patron on 
the rim of a sunken bath—seen 
through a cheesecloth, darkly. 

The fundamental drama of 
Street of Shame is as grimly im- 
placable and somber as Zola’s 
Germinal, or similar works that 
protest social paradox. In the 
course of Street of Shame, the 
sick husband of one of the girls 
in the House attempts to hang 
himself; the adolescent son of the 
oldest inmate disowns her with a 
cold brutality that is belied by his 
tears; a young man beggars him- 
self and becomes a thief in a use- 
less effort to “buy” the girl he 
loves out of the establishment. 
The terminal scenes are over- 
whelmingly depressing—the 
kitchen slavey, still *teenly angu- 
lar, is floozied up, then sent out 
to smile her first man off the 
Street of Shame. 

To defrost from its preponder- 
antly chilling coils of celluloid, 
the best that Japan has offered is 
Carmen Comes Home, or, in the 
tongue of its origin, Karumen 
Kok yo ni Kaeru. \t promises much 
gaiety.* A light comedy with songs 
in the early René Clair style. . .. 
Miss Takamine in the startling 
role of strip-teaser extraordinary 
from the Ginza returns to her na- 
tive village . . . electrifies it with a 
sample of her work.”’ Lamenta- 
bly, it delivers little. The “sam- 
ple’’ was a scant two inches of ny- 
lon slip, and Miss Takaminestrip- 
teased as if the audience were 
yelling, “Put it on!” Yet this is 
nothing to get sullen about, for if 
hers is a typical village and the 
Villagers likewise, then rustic life 
in the Island Kingdom is pleas- 
ant and attractive. The men sweat 
honestly, and to all appearances 
profitably, in the fields. The 
Women sing, tunelessly perhaps 
to the Western ear, over cradle 
and loom. The growing boys and 
girls are romping under genteel 
Supervision in the schoolyard, 
hot brewing mischief on diner 
stools, as in Peyton Place. Indeed, 
if Carmen Comes Home isn’t 
comic, it is what no other Japa- 
nese film has tried to be—cheerful. 












Occasionally, in Japanese films, there is 
laughter, though of a kind that any film, 
from anywhere, can do better without. In 
Toro no O o Fumu Otokotachi, which 
translates just as ponderously to The Men 
Who Tread on the Tiger's Tail, the yoks 
roll all one way—outward from the screen, 
incessantly delivered by one actor identified 


as The Porter . . . Mr. Kenichi Enomoto, 
hailed as Japan’s answer to Joe E. Brown. 
Nobody else, either in the audience or in the 
cast, joins in the merriment, and the subtitles 
give no clue as to why, or why not. There is 
another oddity, in that the highest critical 
echelons had opposing points of view on this 
film’s total impact. When it was first shown 


in Japan, the government suppressed it on 
the grounds that it made high mockery of its 
feudal, sword-bearing samurai, and satirized 
bushido (the way of the warrior) and sub- 
mission to the military. The official censors 
of the Occupation screened it and suppressed 
it again, charging that it was clear and 

Continued on Page 119 
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unsubtle lionization of the old villainies. 
Now The Men Who, etc. is again on 
exhibition, and it looks as if they were 
both right. 

Gate of Hell is less ambiguous be- 
cause it deals more precisely with dis- 
tinguishable individuals and emotions 
and not as The Men Who, etc. does, 
with caste and custom. Moreover, it 
screens best of any Japanese movie 
treating with an ancient theme. Its 
color is vivid, and it is elaborately 
mounted. But the tale it tells, exposing 
during the narrative the cynicism of the 
milords in Nippon of the 13th Century, 
is one of loyalty, lust and pitiless doom; 
stark—and, again, Japanese. Well, they 
must have loved it at the Cannes In- 
ternational Film Festival, since in the 
year of its issue, Gate of Hell won the 
grand prize there. 

Oddly enough, the same grand prize, 
same festival, same year, is also claimed 
by Ugetsu, which has the more satis- 
factory story. Its origin was a 16th 
Century classic, and it comes off as a 
morality play that at least approaches 
our own pattern of dramatic construc- 
tion. It has a beginning, a middle and 
an end. Genjuro, a potter, and Tobei, a 
farmer, begin as men simply discon- 
tented with their lives. They are not 
evil, but ambitious. This, in the next 
stage becomes greed, which leads to 
their own corruption and to disaster 
for those they loved. So punished and 
purged, they are, at the end, better men 
than they were in the beginning. Those 
conditioned by the general run of Jap- 
anese films to “give themselves to 
grief” may get full satisfaction by leav- 
ing at the end of the second act. 

The same Miss Hideko Takamine, 
who impersonated the sfripfeuse in 
Carmen Comes Home, gives an aston- 
ishingly different—and better—per- 
formance in the title role of The 
Mistress. And, largely through her 
talent, the film succeeds, clearly and 
without bathos, in dramatizing a sub- 
ject similar to that which Street of 
Shame had melodramatically overdone, 
the servitude of women. Although it 
deals with a social situation that existed 
fifty years ago, The Mistress has a more 
impending atmosphere than Street of 
Shame. There are no villains in it, nor, 
when you stop to recall, are there any 
in the whole body of Japanese cinema. 
It has, of course, its due share of 
wicked men and women, but before the 
film ends, they are regenerated and 
walk off the screen alive. Otherwise, 
they die repentant, also off-scene. The 
principal workers of evil in Japanese 
movies are ghosts, demons, vampires 
and some varieties of the undead. 


AMERICAN 


CANCER 
SOCIETY 





In The Mistress, the depressed times 
and the misery of the people are the Bad 
Guys. The father of Otama (the girl im- 
personated by Miss Takamine) “sells” 
her to a rich man for a mistress, but he 
does so reluctantly as he loves her 
dearly. He is simply hungry; there isn’t 
a crust in the house between them. Now 
she is installed in a neat cottage with a 
little maid to serve her, a full larder, ward- 
robe and a songbird. Nor is Mr. Suezo, 


her protector, malevolent. He is only 
wretched as the husband of a full-time 
shrew from whom he flees to Otama’s 
cottage when he can, which isn’t often. 
There is an entirely plausible encounter 
with the handsome, penniless medical stu- 
dent with whom she falls in love. And from 
there, the romance writes itself, reticently 
at its own pace. The lovers do not once 
touch hands, and they exchange no more 
than a few formal sentences. This is where 


a good Japanese film succeeds better in 
portraying young love than Hollywood has 
with all its pawing:and panting. The ro- 
mance in Mistress is unconsummated—a 
situation to which you are soon inured by 
the Japanese screen. 


Lafcadio Hearn, who would have glo- 
ried in the full flowering of the Japanese 
film, foresaw nothing of its development. 
So purblind was he in his devotion to the 
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land, that he doubted—on dietetic 
grounds—the genius of the Japanese 
people for purposeful competition 
with the West. “It is a real hardship 
for Japan,” he wrote, “nourished on 
rice and fish, to digest the culture of 
meat-eaters like Americans.” Today 
the films themselves have made that 
epitaph specious; and from them 
the universal movie-goer will learn 
many truths he hadn’t guessed about 
Japan, and unlearn others he thought 
he knew. 

In its development, the Japanese 
cinema has burst beyond the cultural 
dead end of historical pageantry, away 
from the inbred Kabuki and Noh 
plays, into the milling streets and homes, 
there to absorb the quality of life. Four 
Chimneys is a shomin-geki, a “drama of 
the common people,” and I live with 
them for many days telescoped into 
100 minutes, in the industrial slums of 
Tokyo. I become furious at the doctor 
who looks at the foundling taken in 
by my childless couple, and says, as 
subtitled in English, “This infant is too 
far gone. I can do nothing.” I rejoice 
when that lousy quack is proved wrong. 
The young husband suspects some- 
thing and confronts his wife. Well—she 
had been married before, she confesses. 
Yes, her former husband is the child’s 
father—a disclosure not entirely sur- 
prising in Occidental film dramas. But 
Four Chimneys has this twist: the former 
husband is indeed the father, but the 
mother is his current wife. I believed 


the heroine-wife, although the husband 
doubted until the real mother came 
begging to have the baby back. 

In films, or, for that matter, any- 
where, the most warmly attractive thing 
about Japan is its children. In a silent 
movie with the unspectacular title J Was 
Born, But —— there is a little pack 
of schoolboys who play themselves ina 
natural, unstrained way that gives the 
picture all its quality. In the story the 
leading two are brothers, eight and 
ten. Their father has moved the family 
into the suburbs, and gradually the kids 
become aware of the father’s motive— 
to make himself a neighbor of the boss, 
It becomes an exposure of toadyism, 
the anatomy of the fawning Organiza. 
tion Man. Full recognition of this 
comes to the little fellows when they see 
on a home movie taken by the employer 
that their father has clownishly posed 
for it, making an ass of himself. The 
children’s faith is shattered; it must be 
restored. A fine Japanese movie—a 
fine movie anywhere. 

I Was Born, But —— which was re. 
leased in the United States only this 
year, is remarkable on still another 
count. It was made way back in 1932, 
almost twenty-five years—a lifetime in 
film production—before Hollywood 
produced its own observations on the 
Organization Man in The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. THE END 
Films mentioned in this article are available for 
private rental in 16mm prints from Cinema Guild, 


Inc., 10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y., or 
Brandon Films, Inc., 200°'West 57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 
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achieve them. They believe that only 
through undismayed renewal can flesh 
and blood achieve immortality, and 
this belief is encouraged by the 
Buddhist doctrine of reincarnation. 
Fire and disaster hurt them less than 
they hurt us. Indeed, it is almost as if 
their spirit welcomes these disasters as 
an opportunity for renewing them- 
selves, their buildings and their insti- 
tutions. 

As a result, one of the most striking 
things about a country with so old and 
rich a culture is that it is completely 
without ancient ruins. A building de- 
stroyed is instantly rebuilt if it is 
thought worth it. The Golden Pavilion 
of Kyoto, burned in 1950, today is 
fully rebuilt and its burnished image 
burns as bright as ever in the blue water 
at its feet. But if the building is not 
thought important the remains swiftly 
vanish. 

One looks in vain in Japan for the 
equivalents of the broken columns, the 
crumbling castle walls that flank the 
roads of history from Egypt to Con- 
stantinople, Athens to Rome, and Car- 


cassonne to Salamanca. These build- 
ings in the grounds of Tofuku-Ji 
Temple that had burned down in the 
past had been reverently renewed, all 
except the famous rainbow bridge and 
tower which had been destroyed by a 
flood some years before. I asked a 
monk the reason for this and he said 
the temple had not yet been able to 
raise the money; the new Japan was 
not as interested in Zen as before. It 
was experiencing the same indiffer- 
ences and lack of popular support as 
the Christian churches. He went on to 
say that we were living in a sunset hour 
of the spirit but that this made Zen all 
the more important. Perhaps the future 
spirit of Japan, when it has accom- 
plished the immense process of re- 
adaptation to a modern technological 
world which now absorbs its image and 
imagination, will turn again to the 
temples for revaluation. 


ZEN GARDENS: 
ROCK AND GRAVEL 


In this way I came to the temple 
gardens, but they were so unlike my 
conception of a garden that for a 
moment I had a deep sense of shock. 
This was not surprising, for Zen, to use 
our modern idiom, was a form of 
shock therapy of the spirit from the 
start. It aimed at shaking men out of 
their intellectual pretensions and chal- 
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lenging their imaginations. The garden 
did something of this sort to me. It was un- 
like any garden I had seen. Nothing grew 
in it except a little moss. It consisted of fine 
river gravel raked between low rectangular 
walls into a series of parallel lines, straight 
at first but resolving into a series of loops. 
Near the loops were stones, also from a 
river bed; they were of various sizes and 
spaced so that they appeared to have a 
meaningful relationship with one another. 





I knew of course that all this was delib- 
erate and typically Zen. Until the Zen 
masters took Japanese gardening in hand 
the garden had been a setting in which to 
sip green tea in green shade, to hear the 
songs of birds, or admire the August moon 
rocked in the ripples of a pond. 

But Zen, in its search for the eternal es- 
sences, rejected all that. It fashioned gar- 
dens only of moss, gravel and stones, since 
what could represent the river of life more 
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adequately than rocks and gravel fashioned 
by great waters? Unpromising as this 
Spartan approach may sound to us West- 
erners, I found these two bare gardens, 
particularly in that rich setting of blooming 
wisteria and azalea, greatly moving. Climb- 
ing down into the cleft I came to the other 
half of the temple and yet another garden, 
in the innermost part of the temple 
grounds. 

Here I had a second surprise. This inner 


garden was bigger than the first and was 
enclosed on three sides by low monastic 
buildings. One half of the garden was river 
gravel raked in the same rows, ripples and 
whirlpools as the first, to express the abiding 
rhythms of life. But there were no rocks 
among them. The other half was a garden 
of stone, grass, shrubs and some carefully 
chosen flowers. From the modest gate in 
the wall to the center of the temple building 
ran a path of smooth round cobblestones. 


I knew that I was experiencing a Zen 
Buddhist symbol of wholeness, an expres- 
sion of the reconciliation of man’s great 
contradictions. On one side the desert, 
where life must be tested, on the other 
the earth, the world in which it must be 
lived, while the path in front of me was 
the image of the way to such wholeness. 
Of course I had a long and animated 
discussion about this with the monks of 
the monastery. 
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THE HOLLYHOCK 
FESTIVAL 


After the temple and the gardens 
came the festival. Kyoto was crowded 
with people gathered to see the Aoi 
Matsuri or Hollyhock Festival. No 
people in the world are more festive 
minded than the Japanese. With a 
mythology and history reverently re- 
membered, no place is without an ex- 
cuse to relive some moment of grati- 
tude, of deliverance from disaster, and 
so it feels the need to appease and have 
communion with the gods and souls 
of its illustrious dead. 

All year long, everywhere in the land, 
the traveler will see processions in bril- 
liant colors and hear the ancient music 
of a people rededicating themselves toa 
significant memory. But some of the 
greatest and most colorful ceremonies 
take place in Kyoto. 

The Aoi Matsuri is one of these. It is 
said to have its origin in the 6th Cen- 
tury when the country was over- 
whelmed with disasters of storms and 
floods, until finally the gods were paci- 
fied by prayer. So on May 15, an- 
other gray morning, I watched the 
procession set out from the old Im- 
perial Palace. First came a Suo 
or forerunner, dressed like an early 
17th Century warrior, and following 
him through the gate poured the main 
procession. For three-quarters of an 
hour it streamed out in ordered sym- 
bolic sections: medieval police, officers | 
of police and court administration | 
services; courtiers of lowest rank; the 
vice governor of old Kyoto followed 
by soldiers guarding the boxes in which 
the offerings to the gods are kept; 
horses in superb trappings to be offered 
to the gods; oxcarts with immense 
squeaking wheels, carrying impersona- 
tors of emperor and courtiers of highest 
rank; the imperial messenger with a 
sword of gold, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent bay, followed by his own body- 
guard; and after him litters bearing 
princesses and ladies in waiting, more 
oxcarts with members of the imperial 
family, priests, court musicians, more 
warriors representing all sections of a 
medieval army, young girls leading be- 
flowered oxen by silken cords, young 
men carrying vast umbrellas—both 
men and umbrellas decorated with | 
flowers and hollyhock leaves; a palan- | 
quin with a woman representing the 
emperor’s daughter, the hollyhock 
maiden of the 8th Century, followed by | 
a long suite of more warriors, court 
ladies, page girls and other members of 
the feminine medieval aristocracy. 

I had thought that no one could do | 
court ceremonial so well as the English, 
but this procession was as moving and 
colorful as any I had seen. Indeed the 
color and variety of those ancient / 
clothes were unbelievable. They set the 
gray day on fire and not one section of 
the procession repeated the color and 
uniform of the others. 

The attention to detail also 
amazing. Some of the warriors were | 
dressed in sandals of yellow straw, 

Continued on Page 124 
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Continued from Page 122 wooden saddles ornate with antique colors _ great creaking tumbrils decorated with 
uniforms of cream-and-green and carried and stirrups of brightly lacquered wood. _ wisteria, iris and plum blossoms. Behind RAVEL pd 
long bows of unstained bamboo. Others There were priests marching solemnly in _ the carts came more priests, in purple "T eld) 
wore lacquered geta, somber but elegant gold-and-white robes, others in scarlet dress, peaked black caps and white 
seen, with a swords stuck i as and black lacquered hats and cockades. At regular intervals came ( FOR OCTOBER ) 
Another company came by in scarlet-and- mounted on horses. There were young girls musicians playing antique Japanese 
gold, with vividly lacquered bows and ar- dressed in many dazzling colors, their white harps, flutes and flageolets. 
rows arranged in quivers carried inthemid- porcelain faces made whiter by the long Long after the procession had van- 
dle of the back, like the fanned-out feathers _plaits of black hair which fell over their ished on its way to the hillside shrines, 
of a peacock. Still more passed by on shoulders. Behind them followed be- the last color had disappeared among 
horses, bridles decorated with flowers, high flowered oxen on their leads of silk and the pines and maples, and the music of 
history was stifled among the leaves; I 
_ felt oddly forlorn and the day looked 
3 qiirigis ee : grayer than ever. 
y captured in the lasting glow I turned to go back through the 
le. Illustrated: Fine old brass garden of the imperial palace and at 
in height, tray diameter 1512 once experienced what I think is one 
bowl. $80.00*_ of the most disconcerting aspects of the 
> Rae ecaieik’ Japanese character: the extraordinary 
instinct to form crowds. One moment 
there had been only three of us, the 
next moment there appeared to be 
thirty thousand churning around us, 
all making for the same central exit. 
The fact that there were other exits | 
apparently was irrelevant. Harvest workers are paid | 
The physical as well as the emotional in soda pop in: 
pressure of the crowd was frightening. TO 
I looked at my Japanese companions 0) Malaya 0) Cambodia () England For 
and clearly they had not noticed any- In Malaya, monkeys are used to ma 
thing abnormal. | remembered that in help harvest coconuts. In return visi 
1950 the crowds in Tokyo had rushed they are rewarded with drinks of and 
to the imperial palace to pay their re- soda pop. You'll have no monkey- age 
spects to the emperor in such numbers business about money in Malaya if jet | 
that scores had been stifled or quietly, you carry First National Bank of pe 
steadily and gently pressed to death by Chicago Travelers Checks. They’re aoa 
the weight of such dangerously single- known and accepted the world over. 
minded humanity. Even the Japanese | 
had been horrified by the deaths and You can get genuine One 
since then had taken to queuing for Golden Fleece in: visit 
these occasions. But in old-fashioned : , for 
Kyoto apparently no such idea had yet 0) Greece 0) Australia ( United States bor 
penetrated the popular mind. 7 Australia’s sheep raisers have pro- pai 
duced a sheep that actually has wat 
fleece that is gold in color. From Hur 
Australia to Zanzibar, your “‘gold” and 
is safe if you carry First National The 
A VISIT TO NARA Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. a 
Only you can cash them. and 
After Kyoto, I went to the nearby is a 
town of Nara where I stopped briefly. Solve crossword puzzles | 
Nara began what Kyoto so trium- by phone in: 
pany comple or srenyfour | Cy amedom (Bufo C)Viema | | Vi 
Nara, in the 8th Century, there was Phone subscribers in Vienna can thei 
built a statue of Buddha more than | Set help with crossword puzzles, avai 
fifty feet high and weighing more than homework, and dictation. To avoid you’ 
five hundred tons, I was told. It is the | Pu2Zles or mistakes, it’s a wise idea aan 
world’s greatest bronze statue. Today | ' mae shee National Bank of } — 
Nara is much smaller than it was twelve ChicagoTravelers Checks. Each de- pear 
hundred years ago, but the buildings homination ($10, $20, $50, $100) 1s to te 
that remain are the oldest wooden a different color to preventerrorsin | youl 
buildings in the world and house some cashing. Ask for them at your bank. pe 
of the most beautiful works of man. Bg 
At Nara, at last, the sun came out The i that 
and from there on the country was seen 
in the magic light of Japan. That light has First National Bonk A 
to be seen to be believed. In winter the - — 
winds from Sakhalin and Kamchatka of Chicago sieht 
blur it with or or freeze it into an Travelers Checks priv: 
arctic clarity. But in spring and early per 
summer the south wind brings the a da 
warmth and humidity of the tropics | day; 
until the heavens hang glowing like one 
vast raindrop between your eyes and ' & 
the sun. There is no light in the world : iN 
quite so charged with atmosphere. Dis- X 
tances seem greater and the moon seems _ 7 : orric 
to swing farther into the sky at night Vacation Travel New 
*Slightly higher West and South than elsewhere. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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re Sore, Tire? 


HERE'S FAST 
RELIEF! 


You’ ll love the refreshing 
‘‘lift’’ Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
a Powder gives you... and 
the way it keeps your feet 
cool, dry, bath-fresh and com- 
fortable all day. Essential to 
daily grooming; helps pre- 
vent Athlete’s Foot. Try it! 
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SOVIET 
UNION 
WELCOMES 
ALL 
AMERICANS 


TOURISM ENCOURAGED 
For the past six years, US-USSR 
agreements have promoted tourism, 
cultural and business exchange 
visits. All you need is a US Passport, 
and a USSR visa which your travel 
agent will secure for you. You can 
jet to Moscow from New York in 10 
hours; ’round trip economy fare is 
$799.60. 


SOVIETS 
SPORTS-MINDED 


One of the interesting aspects of a 
visit to the USSR is the opportunity 
for active sports. The Black Sea, 
bordered by beautiful beach resorts, 
is a lively playground for boating 
enthusiasts, and inland lakes and 
waterways provide scenic cruises. 
Hunters stalk abundant stag, bear, 
and foxes in the game preserves of 
The Crimea. Winter sports areas 
have been improved for tourist use. 
Sports spectacles are popular, too, 
and the prowess of Russian athletes 
is a thrilling sight. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
AND CULTURE 


Visitors to the USSR are returning 
these days with eager accounts of 
their experiences and rewards. It is 
avast territory of startling contrasts; 
you'll find treasures of old Russia 
and landmarks of new industry; 
climates from sub-tropical to Arctic; 
friendly people of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean cultures, curious and interested 
to talk to Americans. You can vary 
your sightseeing with palaces and 
cathedrals, agricultural and indus- 
trial exhibits, big cities and country- 
side, opera, theatre, and art museums 
that rank among the world’s finest. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Deluxe tours include hotel rooms 
with private bath, 3 meals daily, 
sightseeing with Intourist guides and 
private cars; all this for $35 per day, 
per person; 2 persons pay only $25 
a day each. First class tours, $15 per 

day; Tourist class, $10 per day. 


INFORMATION 


For information, see 
your Travel Agent or 
INTOURIST, the USSR 
Government Tourist 
Office, Dept. H, 355 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. MUrray Hill 2-7406. 


INTOURIST 














I watched one of the lovely pagodas 
of Nara gathering the light to it. The 
pagoda is to the Japanese scene what 
the church spire is to the English. In 
the land there are pagodas, some as 
high as five stories, swaying flowerlike 
on their tall slender stalks of bamboo, 
expressing the same abiding aspiration 
to higher things as Gothic steeples. 

Instead of crosses, there are always 
the wooden torii, the sacred gateways 
to the shrines. Sometimes the torii are 
two simple upright wooden columns 
holding a single crossbeam over a path- 
way leading to a small unadorned 
wooden shrine hidden among cypresses 
and cedars. Others, more elaborate, 
are lacquered a bright red; but in what- 
ever shape or color, there is hardly a 
valley, mountain or plain without one 
or more in view. 

So they have stood, for thousands of 
years, the supreme image of the way to 
Shinto—the way of the gods. Even the 
Mikado, or “the august gate,” reveals 
something of the profundity of the 
image of the torii. 


WOODED HILLS, 
CRYSTAL STREAMS 


Few nations have a history so old, 
long and uninterrupted as the Japanese; 
but in geological time their land is 
young. The earth has a gloss like the 
sheen on a newborn calf. The moun- 
tains and hills rise steeply out of the 
plain with all the impetuousness of the 
original impulse. Time and weather so 
far have made little impression on them. 
They remain unblurred and their out- 
lines are clean and clear, giving the 
wider scenes the geometric precision 
that one sees in the classic woodcuts 
of Japan. 

Forests sweep over the hilltops in 
primeval abundance, march down to 
the edge of lake, stream and sea and at 
sunset burn like torches on the precise 
sky lines. Each species of tree adds its 
quality to the rich scene and has its own 
moment of glory: the maple on fire in 
the autumn, the cherry and plum in 
spring, the cryptomeria darkly monu- 
mental all the year round along the 
formal avenues of pomp and circum- 
stance leading to the lacquered tomb, 
the pines, twisted and tenacious, man- 
ning the steepest slopes and sheltering 
the most difficult earth, and the bam- 
boo like feathered arrows gracing gar- 
dens, fields, humps and hilltops. 

Among these hills, superbly clothed 
in this manner, flow the great crystal 
rivers, streams and brooks. Sometimes 
they form lakes as at Chuzenji, where 
the deep water is so still and clear that 
rowing over it I have seen the shadow 
of my boat following me on the very 
bottom of the lake. 

There are no Niagaras or Victorias 
in Japan but there are falls like the 
Kegon, descending from a great height 
into a volcanic abyss, slender, platinum 
and snow-white. At the foot of the fall 
its waters join the river in the Nikko 
valley, where shrines and tombs in 
blazing colors flicker among the somber 


masses of giant trees, and all together 
they stream triumphantly out of a narrow 
black pass under the single, graceful arch 
of a bridge of lacquered vermilion, and 
eventually out to sea. 

No wonder that this indigenous beauty 
has so great a hold on the imagination. It 
moves people to profound reverence and 
high poetic exaltation and it provokes dan- 
gerous dissatisfaction with the ugliness of 
the battle for existence and the imperfec- 


tions of life on earth. Thus there is hardly a 
place of beauty that does not encourage 
suicide. The Kegon waterfall, for instance, 
is one of the favorite places for double 
suicides of despairing and lovelorn young 
couples. They write tender verses of fare- 
well to life, or merely a “gomen nasai” or 
“forgive us please” with their names on a 
piece of rice paper and pin it to a tree 
nearby, before they hurl themselves over 
the falls, into the delicate waters below. 
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Beneath it all, the earth of Japan is thin- 
skinned and sensitive. The fires of the 
world burn fiercely within, close to the sur- 
face. Hardly a district is without its hot 
springs and geysers gushing out of the 
earth, reeking of brimstone and sulphur. 
There are large areas from Beppu in the 
south to Noboribetsu in the north where 
the earth so bubbles and hisses with vol- 
canic water and steam that the air smells 
like rotting cabbage. 


There are at Beppu alone many ponds 
over four hundred feet deep where the hid- 
den fires and hot waters of the land have 
made a porridge of the earth, boiling it so 
furiously that the bubbles hurl the gruel 
many feet into the air. On those quiet days 
of spring and early summer you are con- 
tinuously aware of a fearful fever in the 
earth; its pulse seems to beat faster and 
this rapid, violent heartbeat imparts a 
steady vibration to the scene, so that 


everything is shivering faintly and even the 
translucent air trembles like liquid ether. 

I felt this everywhere but nowhere 
more than in Kyushu, the great south 
island of Japan. There the fire and the 
fever in the earth seemed to affect ev- 
erything; vegetation grows at double the 
normal rate. On the same day I saw far- 
mers harvesting wheat next to fields in 
which oats and barley stood shoulder- 
high, while below, in the water-filled 
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paddies blue with reflected sky, thei. 
women were busy planting the rice they 
harvested twice a year. Above them on 
the higher slopes trees already were 
heavy with plums, apricots, apples, per- 
simmons; and dark green tea bushes in 
long regular rows were waiting to be 
picked. All the time the shining air 
around vibrated in my ears like the 
sound of a high-powered car. This 
sound was magnified by the millions of 
cicada singing of earthquake and erup- 
tion among the trees. When my 
Japanese friends first heard it with me 
in Kyushu, they became wildly excited 
and insisted on finding a tree under 
which they could enjoy the sound. They 
told me they could distinguish five 
kinds of cicada, but, bass or soprano, 
they all sang for me the song of the 
passionate fires concealed in that green, 
tender and eager earth. 


THE VIOLENT EARTH 


One day, as if to confirm the au- 
thenticity of the cicada song, there 
came our first earthquake. At noon in 
the provincial capital, Kumamoto, I 
was in a bank cashing a traveler’s check 
when the floor beneath my feet and the 
concrete walls around me began to 
shake like jelly. The Japanese cashier 
went on calmly writing a voucher for 
meas if he had not felt the sinister 
movement. 

“But surely this is an earthquake,” 
I exclaimed. 

“Yes, of course!’”’ he answered with- 
out looking up. 

There are, the Japanese say, four 
great terrors in life: earthquake, fire, 
thunder and father. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the greatest of these is the 
earthquake. There are more than two 
thousand earthquakes in Japan each 
year, and though most of them happily 
are slight, no one knows, when the 
earth begins to flap its feet like the skin 
of a dog shaking the water from its 
coat, where the sinister rhythm will 
end. 

Whenever that happens, the Japa- 
nese say that the great subterranean 
fish on which their world rests is begin- 
ning to wriggle about. The earthquake 
of 1923 was one of the most violent on 
record. It shook Tokyo as a terrier does 
a rat—at noon, when all the luncheon 
fires in the city were lit—and within a 
few seconds the city was ablaze from 
end to end. 

After the earthquake came a tidal 
wave which swallowed up additional 
thousands of bodies on the shores of 
Tokyo Bay. Yet when I was there, only 
three years afterward, the city was com- 
pletely rebuilt and I saw no trace of 
disaster. First to rise from the ashes 
was the Yoshiwara, the old brothel dis- 
trict. Tokyo repeated the astonishing 
performance in 1945 after it had been 
destroyed by bombing, a new exper- 
ience even in its long record of disasters. 

The people of Kyushu have some- 
thing of the fierce abundance and 

Continued on Page 128 
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sail away to Europe on Cunard’s 


VaCaTION ISLAND 


This fall and winter the special delights of a Cunard Vacation Island crossing are yours 
at much lower rates! New low cost Excursion Fare from November 1, 1961 through 
February 28, 1962 saves 25% on every Cunard Sana 
round-trip ... permits 21 full days in uncrowded jm santa 
Europe. Think of it! Sail round-trip this year in the ee 
stabilizer-equipped superliners Queen Elizabeth and 
~~ — for as little as $619* in First Class.. 
seeec $384" in Cabin Class.. sol 
$293* in Tourist Class. All 
the pleasures of Cunard 
hospitality—international 
Cuisine, impeccable British 
service, fun afloat — just 
as they are in any season. 
Before or after Excursion Fare dates, and for extended 
stays in Europe, you can still enjoy the substantial savings 
of Cunard Thrift Season. Discover for yourself... there’s 
no bigger bargain on the Atlan- 
tic than a Cunard crossing! 


*Minimum round-trip to England; to France slightly higher. 
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Cruise vacations, too: Caronia 
Mediterranean, Oct. 3 and May 1, 
1962; to the South Pacific and Far 
East, Jan. 27, 1962 . . . Mauretania 
Winter Sunshine Cruises to the West 
Indies, Dec. to Apr. or 38-day Medi- 
terranean Cruise, Feb. 3, 1962. 
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Cunard by air: Round-trip Cunard | 
Eagle Airways fares New York- 
Bermuda $95 Tourist ; Miami-Nassau 
$33 Tourist; Miami-London $540 
Economy. 













Getting there is half the fun. . 
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SAXONTIA 


Consult your travel agent. 
CUNARD LINE 
CUNARD EAGLE AIRWAYS 
Main office in U. S. 
25 Broadway, N. Y. 


































































Continued from Page 126 COUNTRY SCENES merges almost completely with its back- and below the thatch there flashes the plains, 
energy, the passive acceptance and vio- ground. The humble country buildings —_red of the lacquered eaves and round closed 
lent rebellion of their native earth. They On such a dynamic earth,insovolcanic are of impeccable proportions and pillars and the madonna-blue of the the an 
seem to possess a quality which the and yet primeval a setting, the Japanese workmanship. To the Western eye the boarding on the verandas. When the Onl 
others do not have and which perhaps countryman builds with a remarkable ab- lack of paint and austere simplicity at tide flows in through the sacred gate there t 
can be best summed up in the Japa- sence of the dramatic. His farms and first may seem drab. Only when you — which stands on yellow sand, it swirls proxir 
nese phrase Jo-netsu-teki: a passionate villages of wood and paper so belong to _ look deeper into the workmanship, the _as blue as heaven beneath the arches of winds, 
and inflammable spirit. As a result, they the earth that they look as if they have _—materialandtheunderlyingconception, | a wooden bridge with red-lacquer rail- the ve 
have had an influence on Japan’s his- grown out of it. The sense of belonging be- —_ you discover a beauty of bone beneath _ ings and continues on to wash freely that y 
tory out of all proportions to their tween people and earth is stupendous. the skin. round the vermilion base of the shrine house: 
numbers. Among the purple shadows, a village often Despite the uniformity of style,each _ itself. Sometimes, too, green-and-gold birch 
farm and village seems to have its own boats ride on the tide, sail in through cypres 
° . mysterious recipe for existence. This is the gate and up to the inmost shrine. The {| 
partly due to the nature of the earth Occasionally, too, you come across a look; 
which does not allow you to see the castle. Then you are amazed that the naviar 
land in grand vistas; the valleys and Japanese can build so enduringly in the lo 
plains are small and separated from stone. Those curved walls stand out why n 
one another by the sharp, clear dividing with majestic decision above the blue is witl 
lines of precise hills. But when you do —_ waters of their wide moats. One in Yet 
encounter a variation of color or build- _— particular remains in my mind: Himeji, that ¢ 
ing it has an intoxicating effect. Some- or the Castle of the White Heron. has ¢ 
times the color is in the spectacle of | There are greater castles that have passic 
a procession in ancient costumes on its been rebuilt after destruction in the yet qu 
way to a country shrine, or from rolls —_ last or other wars but this one sur- Akan. 
of cloth laid out on a riverbank to dry vives in its original shape. The mas- Tarur 
after the process of dyeing, or merely sive walls were yellow in the light, betsu, 
from the magnificent kimonos of a trio —_ the, moat was blue, and above the on the 
of maiko climbing the gray steps of a. stone of the balustrades rose a long, of H 
brown temple, or, in spring and au- _— delicate wall of white topped with steam 
tumn the wildflowers or the trees. the mauve tiles of a curved. roof. spurt 
But all the year round the color isin | Beyond the walls soared the slanted 
the lacquer in the building of temple, —_ walls of stone of the inner keep, rising 
tomb and shrine. At Itsukushima, at to more walls of white and tiers of ] 
the end of a gray village hemmed in be- mauve roofs, culminating in a single 
tween the steep forest-covered slopes _ turret of great height where only the 
and the sea, you suddenly see some __ white heron could safely roost. 
immense curved thatched roofs among But above and beyond all buildings Bui 
dark green pines and gray stone walls, were the neat fields of the gleaming tradit 
Was Paradise 
made in 
Japan? 
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plains, the stacked terraces of small en- 
closed valleys ending abruptly against 
the angled slopes of the triangular hill. 

Only in the far north, in Hokkaido, is 
there the suggestion of a new note. The 
proximity of the Arctic, the cold north 
winds, the frost and the ice, have given 
the vegetation there a fine-drawn look 
that you don’t see in the south. The 
houses are sturdier, and delicate silver 
birch and fir rather than. Japanese 
cypress and bamboo grace the earth. 
The people have an oddly Finnish 
look; the farms, a strangely Scandi- 
navian appearance. The climate and 
the long, dark winter perhaps explain 
why no farmhouse or village dwelling 
is without a television antenna. 

Yet it would be a mistake to imagine 
that even so severe and long a winter 
has cooled the fires burning in the 
passionate earth. No snow and ice have 
yet quenched the fires of volcanoes like 
Akan, Tokachi-dake, Daisetsu-zan and 
Tarumae; and at places like Nobori- 
betsu, in the dead of winter you stand 
on the edge of the Jigokudani or Valley 
of Hell, watching the earth hissing 
steam, sulphur and boiling water and 
spurting the bubbling porridge of mud. 


THE SILVER FISH 
OF GIFU 


But even in the deepest and most 
traditional parts of the deep country- 


side the 20th Century intrudes. These 
intrusions are less dramatic than in the 
towns but somehow far more startling. 
For instance, I was at Gifu for the 
opening night of the cormorant fishing, 
which the aristocracy of Japan have 
loved to watch ever since the 8th Cen- 
tury. In the dark I went out to the 
fishing grounds in a long wooden boat 
with a crew of two soft-spoken boat- 
men. We arrived at our station to find 
the dark river waters bright with the 
light of paper lanterns of many other 
boats. I was the only foreigner there 
and my boat was austere compared to 
the rest, for all the others had geisha 
and inaiko. 

They sang, talked and laughed until 
suddenly round a bend appeared a 
large flat-bottomed boat looking like 
a floating pavilion decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers. The interior was lit 
with lanterns and in it stood ten young 
ladies of the best Gifu families, bowing 
to us. They sang, danced and played 
their guitars while four boatmen 
poled them up and down the long 
line of spectators. Their songs praised 
the cormorant fishing and the fishermen 
of Gifu, of course, but the last verses in- 
variably could not resist comparing the 
light of the fishermen’s boat, the art of 
fishing and its successes and disap- 
pointments, with the course of human 
love. One song, braver than the rest, 
ended with the lines: “‘Nonetheless, let 
us follow the fire of our love into the 
night as the fisherman follows the fire 
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in the bow of his ship in the dark, and so 
find each other as he finds fish in the 
waters of the flowing river.” 

When the sounds of their young voices 
died away there was a moment of silence 
and one heard only the river and, from 
the steep volcanic hill behind, the bright 
chatter of thousands of crickets in the for- 
est. It was all beautiful and truly out of 
another day and civilization. When the 
fishermen appeared, with a great fire dan- 


gling in the iron basket in the bow of each 
boat, the boat of girls, flowers and music 
discreetly withdrew. For some two hours 
the fishermen fished with their cormorants 
in the waters around us, the master in each 
boat plying eight birds on silk reins, his 
assistant four, while another steered the 
boat and a fourth fed the fire. The fire 
drew the fish to the boats and the excited 
cormorants could not dive after them 
fast enough. They splashed and darted 
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Because there is a sparkling difference 
in everything you do here, you live Bermuda's 
own way of life, at Castle Harbour 
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about and a murmur of applause broke 
from the excited spectators as bird after 
bird was hauled in to give up the silver 
fish. The sight of man, beast and bird 
combining for a mutual end always has 
moved me but never more so than by pa- 
per-lantern light on that dark wide river. 

I could have watched it all night but 
suddenly above the clear line of the hill 
a great moon appeared, so bright that it 
eclipsed the fishermen’s fires. Instantly the 


sport was over and our revels ended. As 
my boat turned home to the inn, a loud- 
speaker in the primeval wood on the side 
of the moon-flooded hill gave forth the song 
of an ancient record of Sir Harry Lauder 
singing Annie Laurie, followed by a mod- 
ern rendering of Auld Lang Syne. 

Ah! that Auld Lang Syne of Burns! I was 
to come across it over and over again in 
Japan. Every time my ship went out of a 
harbor on the Inland Sea, a radio or a 


band played it for us. It has become the 
musical farewell of Japan, the sayonara, 
that “‘if-it-must-be-so” which for long 
served as the only appropriate good-by for 
a people so full of the uncertainty of human 
fate. At Misumi in Kyushu I saw even 
a band of Japanese schoolgirls in tar- 
tans and tam-o’-shanters playing a ship- 
ful of schoolboys out to sea to the tune 
of Burns’ song and in the process giving 
it a vital volcanic urge and violence. 





= friendly, excitingly 


beautiful Hawaii. Just 44% smooth 
hours by jet from the Pacific Coast 
($266 round trip) or a 44% day va- 
cation cruise by luxury liner ($380 
round trip). Currency and lan- 
guage are pure U.S.A. No pass- 
ports, visas or “shots” are needed. 
Many fine new hotels give you a 
wide choice of accommodations 


See Your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Representative or Write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii + Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Orchid girl at Rainbow Falls — Hilo, Island of Hawaii 





with assurance of no waiting for 
rooms — rates from $5 to $30 per 
day. Stay long enough to see all 
the Islands, Kauai, Oahu, Maui 
and Hawaii. The weather is fine 
any month of the year— about 74° 
average. Travel light—buy reason- 
able “Island things’’ when you 
arrive... All things considered — 
isn’t this your year to visit Hawaii? 





I'll be 
seeing you soon 


in the Islands 
of Hawaii 
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MR. AND MRS. 
ABORIGINEE 


Back in Hokkaido I went to look at 
an Ainu village, eager to see what was 
left of the Emishi, the barbarians who 
had fought so long, hard and vainly 
against the Japanese. I went in a 
crowded bus, a little Japanese boy on 
my knee; when the boy was restless 
he was rebuked by his mother with 
the words: “Please keep still, Mr. Little 
Boy.” 

We all bundled out of the bus in the 
village and were greeted by a squat 
bearded man followed by a bearded 
woman, both dressed in short gowns 
with black-and-blue checks and legs 
covered by cross-strapped woolen 
gaiters. 

The Japanese bowed to them politely 
and said in one voice: “Good day, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aboriginee.” 

Mr. Aboriginee showed us his wood, 
straw and grass hut, his family heir- 
looms and the wooden statues he had 
carved of the bear which is indigenous 
to his land and the supreme totem of 
his tribe. We all paid him well for the 
privilege. 

After the Japanese left I stayed be- 
hind to wait for a train. Once the 
tourists had gone I was amazed to see 
Mr. Aboriginee reappear in European 
clothes and vanish into a neat two-story 
house with a tall television aerial over 
it. “Whose house is that?’ I asked a 
shopkeeper. 

“Oh, that,” he answered with a 
marked note of envy. “That is the hon- 
orable house of Mr. Aboriginee.” 


SUICIDE AND YOUNG 
LOVE 


Just before I arrived at Noboribetsu 
in Hokkaido, a young Japanese couple, 
hopelessly in love, had thrown them- 
selves into a crater of boiling mud. A 
brilliant young Japanese television en- 
gineer who was with me and the Miss 
Waitress from the inn insisted on taking 
me to the scene. Crowds of Japanese 
were wandering in and out of clouds of 
steam and hissing sulphur like ghosts. 
Some were listening to a guide’s de- 
tailed account of the suicide which 
ended with the remark that it was an 
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extremely painful way out since it took 
a person six minutes to die. 

“Did they not leave a message of 
farewell?’’ someone asked him. “No, 
nothing at all,” the guide answered, 
oddly apologetic. A hiss of astonish- 
ment broke from his audience and one 
woman exclaimed: “Oh, how pitiful!” 

I was not sure whether it was the 
suicide itself that was pitiful or the 
breach of suicide etiquette in not leav- 
ing behind a poem or some other ex- 
pression of motive and contrition. I 
knew only that the thought of two 
young people being driven to end their 
lives that way depressed me pro- 
foundly. Why, I asked my compan- 
ions, was there so much suicide in 
Japan? Was it because their imagina- 
tion fundamentally was more attracted 
by tragedy than happiness and found 
death more romantic than life? The 
Miss Waitress thought that suicides 
were “cannot-be-helped things,” and 
added, “Sooner or later the world be- 
trays all of us.” 

The television engineer stared at her 
with admiration before asking me if 
I had ever heard of the term mono-no- 
aware, signifying the awareness in the 
Japanese spirit of the transience of all 
things. Suicide was the dark aspect of 
mono-no-aware but it had a bright side 
too: it taught the Japanese obedience 
to the laws of nature, made them 
modest and joined people in a cormmon 
sense of sympathetic sadness. Allied to 
it was a concept he called furyu, which 


meant a state of mind dedicated to 
communion with all that was beautiful 
and creative in nature. No one would 
understand the Japanese, he claimed, 
who did not understand the depth of 
their *»nono-no-aware feelings and furyu 
state of mind. Television, war, washing 
machines, democracy, had not altered 
them at all in these respects. 

Later, while we drank green tea un- 
derneath a cherry tree in full bloom, 
some petals came fluttering down to 
cover the earth with the first flakes of 
what the Japanese call “‘cherry-snow.” 

**Post-san! Look!” The television en- 
gineer held out his blue-and-white cup 
for us to examine. 

The Miss Waitress and I both looked 
and saw a single pink cherry petal float- 
ing on the pale green tea. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!”’ he said. “There 
you have mono-no-aware and furyi 
in one.” 

He paused and then said he would 
like to recite a poem by a man who had 
been a great medieval warrior and who 
died young in battle. The night before 
he was killed he wrote: 


“Night falls: 
a cherry tree 
is my hospice: 
its flower 

my host.” 


All the way back to Tokyo it seemed 
to me that both the strength and the 
Continued on Page 133 
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MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM + 97 PROOF + GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y.C. 





Here’s the rum that’s like no other. Full-bodied, spicy, truly 
distinctive. Essential to the best rum drinks and punches. 
A delightful addition to any cocktail, many foods and sauces. 
Nothing takes its place! If you have a taste for adventure, 
try Myers Rum—the spirit of adventure. 


MYERS JAmaicsA RUM 





The ROCKET 

Silk Label Series. 
Model 280-1. 

3-Eye Tie, Hand Laced 
Wing Tip Blucher, 

in Dark Olive or 
Burnished Brown Calf. 


The FASHION 
Silk Label Series. 
Model 271-1. 
Pin-Tuk Moccasin 
Toe Blucher in 
Dark Olive, Black 
or Brown Calf. 


MASSAGIC 
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MASSAGIC Shoes 
are built to be liked, for 
their luxurious com- 
fort, for their fresh-as- 
the-season style. When 
you first try them on, 
you'll feel the effect of 
their built-in comfort 
exclusives. And you'll 
welcome their wide 
variety of style, that 
lets you choose the 
just-right shoe for you. 
See them at your 
MASSAGIC. dealer’s, 
or write us for his 
name and a descrip- 
tive folder. 


From $15.95 to $23.95. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





The FASHION 

Silk Label Series. 
Model 275-1 

Cable Stitched Slip-On 
in Black, Burnished 
Brown or Mulberry 
Olive Calf. 


The ROCKET 

Silk Label Series. 
Model 2210-9. 
Moccasin Toe Blucher in 
imported Black, Brown 
or Dark Olive Calf. 
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Continued from Page 131 
weakness in the national character of Ja- 
came out in that brief conversation. 
There is so much of the “‘it-can’t-be- 
helped” attitude. It may be true, as the 
Miss Waitress said, that the world be- 
trays us all. But I suspect that until the 
Japanese acquire in great measure the 
sense of responsibility for the daily be- 
trayal of life that all men share, as well 
as the capacity to influence this respon- 
sibility, they will not be free of the 
darker aspects of their history and civ- 
ilization. 

I was still pondering this when I 
reached Tokyo. I had been so long with 
only Japanese that at first 1 was almost 
shocked by the Europeans in the 
lounge of my hotel. I thought I had 
never seen more hideous people. They 
looked like caricatures of human beings 
with everything exaggerated ; their noses 
seemed enormous, their mouths wide 
and frightening; ears, hands, feet, all 
too big and cumbersome. Their voices 
sounded like the crack of doom and 
their manners, after those of the quiet, 
soft-spoken, neat, clean, ever courteous 
people of Japan, were those of bar- 
barians. But then I caught a reflection 
of myself in a mirror and, after that, 
who was I to judge? 





Packing for Japan 


@ A trip to Japan presents 
few special problems of pack- 
ing. Sport clothes are correct 
for sight-seeing; for evening 
activities you dress as you 
would in any large city, minus 
excessive jewels and furs for 
women. Before entering many 
buildings, shoes must be re- 


MOON OVER FUJIYAMA 


Finally there came the moment of my 
going. I had arrived in Japan at night. | left 
it at night. As my plane soared out of the 
murk over the capital, there was Fujiyama 
as if it had never known cloud but only 
snow and above it the full moon. The 
mountain and the moon seemed heaven- 
sent images of what is most enduring in 
Japan: Fujiyama, the perfect rounded 


mountain shape, the hill of hills for a people 
to lift eyes to for help, the image of the 
search of the Japanese for beauty and pro- 
portion, indeed for a life that would deliver 
them from the bondage of terrible ex- 
tremes; and as long as Fujiyama stands 
I believe this great nation will never lack 
for seekers. 

Then the moon—ah, yes, that magnified, 
almost over-life-size moon of Japan, the 
image of the spirit of renewal of the Japa- 


nese people, a spirit which no cataclysm of 
water, earth, fire or wind nor apocalypse of 
man has been able to extinguish. Living 
everywhere as we all do in a sunset hour 
of time, this image of the moon is one 
which we, in both the old and the new 
worlds, could take to heart. 

As I watched Fujiyama sink into a silver 
sea, | knew that my visit to Japan after 
sO many years again had helped the moon 
in me on its way. THE END 





The 
Season of 
Travel 


Contentment 
To and Thru 


the WEST 
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What a time of year to enjoy the 





moved, so slip-ons are pre- 
ferable (sturdy enough for 
gravel paths). Graceful floor- 
sitting is tricky for Western 
women; tight skirts make it 
impossible. 

Spring and fall weather in 
Japan is changeable, so bring 
medium-weight clothes with a 
warm topcoat. Summers are 
humid and hot. January tem- 
peratures fall below freezing, 
and many museums, temples 
and private homes have little 
heat. Warm suits and sweaters 
are useful. 

It rains often throughout 
the year. Many streets are un- 
paved, so you will need rain 
boots or rubbers. 

Odds and ends easier to 
bring than to find: color film, 
medications, hair rinses, sham- 
poo, personal cosmetics, per- 
fumes, instant coffee, electric 
razors (current is 100 volts, 
AC). 

Have a supply of personal 
cards. Japanese present theirs 
when introduced; they will be 
insulted if you do not respond 
with yours. 
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West’s travel hospitality! The peak 
summer crowds have come and gone. 
Accommodations are more readily 
available everywhere. Many resort areas 
offer reduced “off season” rates. 


So visit the West this fall, when nature 
is fairly alive with exciting colors. In- 
clude your family if you can—take ad- 
vantage of our really low Family Fares, 


How should you go? The Travel Con- 
tentment way—on one of the Union 
Pacific Domeliners*. These trains pro- 
vide every comfort and convenience of 
fine travel, including Dome Cars fea- 
turing upstairs sightseeing and down- 
stairs relaxation. If you wish, an Avis or 
Hertz rental car will be available at 
destination. 


Your nearest Union Pacific repre- 
sentative or Travel Agent will 
gladly answer your questions and 
make reservations. 


PACIFIC [Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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New ideas for 
Old Fashion French Dressings 
no one cai buy 


,. recipes with this favorite GOOD SEASONS MIX 


Fashion nch Dressing: Subtly 
d spices, e kind of oil-and- 
y master chefs. Light, fre 

ix. Easy directions are 

You combine your favorite 

oil, vinegar 4 i ith the Mix. The water, oF 

a substitute liquid, makes the blend smoother. You can use 
many gubstitutes—see recipes below for suggestions. 


ch Cottage Cheese Dressing: Prepare the Good 
ing but substitute two tablespoons of cottage 
ater. This makes the herb-spice flavor 4 
. And the flec ge cheese add a creamy 

h in tosse 


t French Dressing: Just use light rum instead 
e dressing- Final touch: 2 tablespoons of 
ghtful on all fruit salads. Or in one O 

mixe eens, slices of avocado and apple. This is one salad 

with fruit that men really ee as aa 


Sesame Seed French Dressing. Add two tablespoons 

of toasted ses to your Old Fashion French Dress- 

ing. Adds a © ike taste to perk up all greep 
Especia i lads. 

Get th et, with measurements 

marked, wh b Mixes: Italian, Classic, 

Cheese- Garlic, i e eese, Exotic Herbs, 


Garlic, Old Fashion js 
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TRAVEL 
IN JAPAN 


What to eat, 
where to stay, 
what it will cost, 
plus... four 


far-reaching tours 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


Kyoto tableaux: Child and temple guardian, Shinto priest with flute, camera fan at Jidai festival. 


@ One word summarizes Japan’s ap- 
peal: beauty. What is commonplace 
here is handled there with reverence, 
with enlightened simplicity. But the 
Japanese have a passion for privacy 
and they keep their most beautiful 
possessions concealed. The average 
visitor who spends a week in Japan 
exposes himself primarily to the pub- 
lic face of impersonal Tokyo; he sees 
only the commercial, bland, crude, 
ugly. To know Japan, to discover its 
depth, you must invite the Japanese to 
reveal their hidden beauty to you. But 
getting acquainted takes time, and 
often valuable hours are lost because 
of poor advance preparations. This 
handbook has been designed to help 
you plan your trip intelligently and to 
carry it out smoothly. It includes four 
tours, plus practical information 
about food, accommodations, shop- 
ping, costs and so on. 


EATING IN JAPAN 

The American, alarmed by the 
thought of eating three Japanese 
meals a day, will find good-to-excel- 
lent Western food in hotels from small 
towns to large cities. Breads, soups, 
salads, cooked vegetables, sea foods, 
light desserts and fresh fruit usually are 
above our own in quality, freshness 
and taste. Milk is safe to drink; butter 
is plentiful; meats and eggs are good. 
Lamb, veal, sausages and cheeses are 
scarce, though occasionally available 
at luxury hotels. Steaks appear on all 
Western menus, and a steak dinner 
costs around three dollars. Some steak 
houses feature their specialty on a 
sizzling iron platter. Branches of the 
Suehiro Restaurant in Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kyoto are famous for steak. 


Watch for Kobe and Omi beef and 
especially Matsuzaka beef, which is 
regarded as the best. Steak cattle 
are supposedly stall-fed, massaged 
by hand for even fat distribution, 
and given beer to stimulate their 
appetites. 

Most Japanese chefs who cook in 
the Western style have had European 
apprenticeships. Table-d’héte meals 
follow continental courses and are 
served in dainty portions, with the 
Japanese flair for color and garnish. 
In fact, Western cooking is handled 
by the Japanese as one would learn a 
foreign language—every idiom is 
practiced and mastered. Western-style 
hotels offer the best Western food, but 
to get away from the hotels, here is a 
partial list of Western-style restau- 
rants in the three cities you are most 
likely to visit: 


TOKYO: 

TOKYO KAIKAN (general), Marunouchi, 
3-chome 

TOKYO NEW GRAND (general), 6-2 Harumi- 
cho, Chuo-ku 

ALASKA (general), Branches at Bridge- 
stone Building, Asahi Building and 3, 
6-chome, Nishi Ginza 

CRESCENT (French), Shiba Park 
FRANCE-YA (general), Higashiosaki, 
5-chome, Shinagawa-ku 

HANA-NO-KI (French), 2,6-chome, Nishi 
Ginza 

LOHMEYER (German), 5-chome, Nishi 
Ginza 

CHIANTI (Italian), 8, Tiyura Katamachi, 
Azabu, Minatoku 

FRANK’S (steaks), 9 Honshio-cho, Yotsuya 


KYOTO: 

ALASKA (general), Asahi Building, Ka- 
waramachi Sanjo Agaru 

GRILL JAVA (general), Kawaramachi Sanjo 
Agaru 


KYOTO PRUNIER (steak and lobster), Gion 
Hanamikoji 

MANOYKEN (French), Shijo-dori Fuyacho 
Higashi 


OSAKA: 

ALASKA (general), Asahi Building, Naka- 
noshima, Kita-ku 

RESTAURANT NEW OSAKA (general), Dowa 
Building, Umeda Shimmichi, Kita-ku 
SHIN OSAKA GRILL, Sankei Building, Ume- 
dacho, Kita-ku 


In any city, department stores serve 
excellent Western food at lunchrooms. 

You will certainly want to try 
Japanese food. Not only is it delicious 
but the settings in which it is served 
are often beautiful. I regard it as sig- 
nificant that the meals my husband 
and I had in the noisy public dining 
rooms of Western hotels have faded 
from memory, but those we enjoyed in 
Japanese restaurants still evoke sharp 
recollections. 

Japanese restaurants range from 
tiny street stalls to establishments 
rivaling barons’ estates in size. Those 
in busy districts display in their win- 
dows lifelike models of prepared 
food, with prices. Some offer a num- 
ber of Japanese dishes, others special- 
ize in single favorites, such as broiled 
eel, raw fish (they will remind you 
that we eat raw oysters), terrapin or 
noodles. A fair meal can be had for 
one dollar, but eventful dinners, en- 
joyed in lovely Japanese interiors and 
consisting of a single house specialty 
or many courses, cost more—and are 
worth it. Sometimes they are accom- 
panied by private geisha entertain- 
ment. 

Certain dishes and the restaurants 
specializing in them are musts. You 
should visit the Fujiya Hotel at Miya- 
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noshita. Its sukiyaki is famous. Here, 
my husband and I invited two Amer- 
ican sisters to join us (four is a good 
number for sukiyaki) in its Kikkaso 
Annex, which once was the Imperial 
Family’s summer villa. We shed our 
shoes and were ushered into a room 
decorated with a gorgeous old screen. 
We sat down on zabutons (floor pil- 
lows). The maid brought the first 
course, cold hors d’oeuvres. Each 
plate bore a red lobster-tail shell 
stuffed with egg and lobster, two slices 
of duck breast, two slices of abalone 
in its baby shell, and a small basket 
filled with green Limas. In Japan, to 
feed the eyes is prerequisite to feeding 
the stomach. 

The sukiyaki came next. It was 
made before our eyes by the maid and 
consisted of beef, cut into large, thin 
slices, spinach, bean-cake squares, 
whole mushrooms, pearly vermicelli 
and bamboo shoots. We broke eggs 
into our bowls and beat them. When 
the sukiyaki was done to our liking, 
we picked up chopstickfuls and cooled 
them in the egg. The rice course was 
accompanied by pickled vegetables 
and tea. Dessert was strawberries, two 
inches long, grown in April among 
rocks warmed by the sun. (Average 
cost of sukiyaki is $3 a person, to 
which charges for room, service and 
taxes are added.) 

Tempura—sea food and vegetables 
dipped in batter and fried in oil—is 
another well-known Japanese spe- 
cialty made before your eyes. Lobster, 
cuttlefish, prawns, squid, whitefish, 
firm vegetables such as eggplant, 
ginger shoots, whole little peppers, all 
are tempura material. At the Kara- 
fune Restaurant in Kyoto, we en- 
joyed having the owner cook ours 
while we examined his collection of 
Korean pottery. To cool it, we dipped 
hot bite-sized bits in dishes of soy 
sauce seasoned with grated radish. 
(Good tempura may run to $5a person.) 

An excellent place to try mizutaki, 
still another Japanese specialty, is 
Tokyo’s Jisaku Restaurant. For mizu- 
taki (literally: cooking with water) 
pieces of chicken are cooked with 
such vegetables as tiny potatoes, tur- 
nip rounds and bits of asparagus in 
a casserole full of bubbling broth, 
which is drunk afterward as a soup. 
When you visit the Jisaku, you will 
be led upstairs and down long cor- 
ridors from which you will get de- 
lightful, surprise glimpses of streams 
and a garden. Try chawanmushi as a 
first course. It is a delicate custard 
soup, into which bits of green onion, 
ground fish, gingko nuts and eel may 
be tucked. (About $4 here or else- 
where for mizutaki.) 

There are two delicious mizutaki 
derivatives which substitute beef or 
sea food for the usual chicken. Sea- 
food mizutaki is a regional specialty of 
Nara and is done well at the Edosan 
in Nara. The Edosan is located on a 
knoll, and guests dine in hexagonal 
cottages which stand in a grove of 
pines. Tame deer tread the paths by 
moonlight. Each window frames a 
small view. While the broth is sim- 
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mering, the waitress kneels down with 
an enormous lacquer bow/I filled with 
many fresh vegetables, on top of 
which lie uncooked lobster, clams, 
crab, all still in their shells, and bits of 
fish, oysters and scallops. Guests in- 
dicate the pieces they prefer; the 
pieces are then cooked like mizutaki. 
Cold beer goes well with sea food mi- 
zutaki. 

Beef mizutaki is served by the Juni- 
danya Restaurant in Kyoto. The 
owner has mixed contemporary Euro- 
pean paintings and Japanese folk arts 
in his dining rooms. His specialty 
consists of thin slices of beef sirloin 
and vegetables cooked in a copper 
tureen of boiling broth at the center 
of the table. The dip-cooling sauce is 
seasoned with ground sesame and 
red pepper. 

The Junidanya is also highly re- 
garded for its cold plate, a Japanese 
classic first course. An eighteen-inch 
platter is brought to a table for six, 
filled with baby abalone cooked in 
their iridescent shells, slices of chicken 
breast and bamboo shoots skewered 
and broiled, red rock cod deep-fried 
without bones but with scales which 
form a crunchy crust, boiled quail 
eggs skewered two on a stick, bundles 
of tender bean vermicelli, large prawns 
curled in pink shells. Each delicacy 
will be grouped around a vegetable, 
perhaps a head of creamy cauliflower 
cooked in vinegary water and cradled 
on a bed of endive leaves. And the 
garnish may be six tiny green orchids 
of the ladyslipper variety. (Dinner 
at the Junidanya is expensive by 
Japanese standards—at least $6 a 
person.) 

Yet another Japanese specialty 
cooked before you is the Genghis 
Khan dinner. You can get it in the 
restaurant on the top floor of the 
Nikko Hotel in Tokyo. Four to six 
guests sit around a charcoal grill on 
which beef, pork and boned chicken, 
slices of raw sweet potato, lengths of 
pale green leeks are barbecued. The 
dip is soy, and black sesame seeds 
are used for seasoning. 

Barbecues should properly take 
place outdoors. Two restaurants spe- 
cializeinthese. The famous Chinsanzo, 
in Tokyo, should be visited for a 
Genghis Khan lunch, for its seven- 
teen-acre garden presents many op- 
portunities for beautiful photographs. 
Taiko-en, in Osaka, which was once 
the lavish residence of a wealthy 
Japanese, is now a sister restaurant 
to Chinsanzo. (Both restaurants charge 
about $3 a person for Genghis Khan 
meals.) 

If you feel like splurging, try a 
formal Japanese banquet. Each course 
will be a work of art. One banquet we 
had cost us $28 each, about a month’s 
pay for a clerk. It was at the Botan 
Restaurant in Osaka. It is in an alley, 
with deliberately inconspicuous clay 
walls, behind which lie private rooms, 
all beautiful, both in furnishings and 
view. The first course was an edible 
garden scene with miniature rake, 
basket and flowers. Another dish was 
a cooked trout skewered in a lively 


pose. A major course was a peeled 
tomato stuffed with chicken, sur- 
rounded with peas and glazed with 
thickened stock. At least eight courses 
will be paraded before you, each in 
an exquisite dish. You lift the covers 
and sample the contents—or just look. 
No one expects you to consume $28 
worth of food. The service is pleas- 
ingly solicitous, and sake or beer, in- 
cluded in the charge, flows freely. 

Reservations are advised for good 
restaurants. Two people or a group 
make for more fun. Japanese dining is 
dedicated to fun as well as food; no 
one can be jollier than the partying 
Japanese lubricated by alcohol. 

If you are alone, unadventurous or 
in a hurry, you can try Japanese food 
in many Western hotels. To get away 
from ham and eggs, I ordered a 
Japanese breakfast in the Maple 
Room of the Osaka Grand Hotel. 
For $1.20 I got tea, tomato juice, a 
grilled fish fillet garnished with red 
ginger, a bean cake surrounded by 
glazed green peas, ten thin slices of 
warmed seaweed, a tub of hot rice, a 
purée of bean soup, raw fish strips 
with fresh gherkin slices marinated in 
sauce and five kinds of pickled vege- 
tables. You may get this kind of break- 
fast at an inn, although most inns 
provide ‘“‘semi-Western” food, in- 
cluding excellent grilled chicken, 
steaks and sea food. Language can 
create difficulties everywhere, even at 
the greatest hotel. I once asked for a 
club sandwich in one; I was brought 
a crab sandwich. The waiter insisted 
that it was a “‘crub’’ sandwich. 

Chinese food is plentiful and au- 
thentic in Japan, for the Japanese are 
fond of Chinese flavors. Many hotels 
have Chinese dining rooms, and sev- 
eral quality Chinese restaurants are 
located on Shiba Tamuracho near the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. Two of my 
favorites combine Chinese cuisine 
with meticulous Japanese service in 
beautiful interiors. One is Hiun in 
Kyoto, the other Kaseiro at Kama- 
kura. 

In addition to Japanese restaurants 
I already have singled out, here are 
other good ones, with their specialties : 


TOKYO: 

YUGIRI (sukiyaki), Ginza Higashi, 
6-chome 

OKAHAN (sukiyaki), Ginza Nishi, 
7-chome, Chuo-ku 

INAGIKU (tempura), Kayaba-cho, 2-chome 
HAPPOEN (general), Shiroganedai-machi, 
1-chome 

DOH-HANA (fempura), 7, Kitadaimon-cho, 
Ueno 

AKAHANE (wild game), Fukuyoshi-cho, 
Minato-ku 

CHIKUYOTEI (broiled eels), Ginza Higashi, 
8-chome 

FUJINO (grilled food), Shimbashi, 2-chome 
SUN-YA (Chinese), Shiba Tamuracho, 
4-chome, Minato-ku 

CHINAHOUSE (Chinese), Shiba Tamuracho, 
3-chome, Minato-ku 


KYOTO: 

MINOKO (general), Gion Shimogawara 
NAKAMURARO (general), Gion Toriimaecho 
MISHIMATEI (sukiyaki), Sanjo Teramachi 
Sagaru 


Cherry-blossom season in 
Kyeto—an impromptu dance, 


ltinerant musicians with 
basket headgear, Nara. 


Master of tea ceremony, Kyoto. 
Below: Museum, Kurashiki. 





SATO (mizutaki), Sanjo Karasuma 


Higashi-iru 


OSAKA: 

FUGETSUDO (sukiyaki), 53, Koraibashi, 
2-chome, Higashi-ku 

YOTARO (tempura and sushi), 110, Dojima- 
Hamadori, 1-chome, Kita-ku 


SHINMIURA (mizutaki), Hozenjimae (fac- 
ing Kabuki Theater) 


KOBE: 

MITSUWA (sukiyaki), 68, 2-chome, 
Motomachi-dori, Ikuta-ku 

OKAGAWA (tempura), 35, 2-chome, Sakae- 
machi, Ikuta-ku 

KAKUU (oysters), Nakayamate, Ikuta-ku 


For a lucky few there will be din- 
ners in the homes of the Japanese. 
One of the most unusual dinner par- 
ties my husband and I have attended 
anywhere was given by a Japanese, 
whose guest house near Osaka was a 
blend of East and West. A portrait 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds hung near 
an exhibition of rare Japanese pot- 
tery, and a huge brick fireplace con- 
trasted with a softly lighted tokonoma. 
After cocktails, we entered a dining 
room where a lavish buffet of fresh 
vegetable salad, crusty fried chicken, 
chilled prawns and rolls awaited us. 
But this was just the beginning. We 
went out to a screened porch. Three 
circular tables had been set up there 
to accommodate thirty-five guests. 
On each was a grill filled with glowing 
charcoal, and at our places were plates 
of thinly sliced New-York-cut choice 
beef and rounds of raw onions. We 
broiled our own beef and onions, 
while warm sake was served. Dessert 
was ice cream, topped with glazed 
strawberries and whipped cream. 

Culinary achievements in Japan 
may make the traveling housewife 
resolve to do better in her kitchen. 
When I asked a famous chef for sug- 
gestions, he gave me his six steps in 
apprenticeship after college: first 
year—washing, cleaning up kitchen, 
promotion to chief cleaner; second 
year—scrubbing vegetables, fileting 
fish and cutting; third year—arrang- 
ing food for serving; fourth year— 
grilling and frying; fifth year—boiling 
and tasting; sixth year—chief cook, 
after which he changed to another job 
to learn by “stealing,” for no chef 
gives recipes. Until the first five steps 
were mastered, he was subject to dis- 
cipline—raps from chopsticks, a hot 
pan, the back of a knife or whatever 
else was handy. 


HOTELS AND INNS 

In many Japanese cities, only one 
Western-style hotel will be top grade, 
but small hotels, though often old- 
fashioned, will offer service that is 
compensatingly personalized. Hotels 
are founded on the old Japanese tra- 
dition of the hospitable inn, the home 
away from home, and the best try to 
surpass the guest’s expectations re- 
garding service, food and view. Tokyo 
and Kyoto, which have attracted most 
of the 20-per-cent annual increase in 
tourists, have been modernizing and 
enlarging their old hotels and building 
new ones. Kyoto’s newest hotel is the 
ten-story, 350-room Kyoto Interna- 


tional Hotel, a subsidiary of Western 
Hotels, Inc., a Seattle-based manage- 
ment group. Popular resort areas are 
also expanding their facilities. 

Tokyo has many Western-style ho- 
tels. The Imperial is the biggest in the 
luxury class, but not all of its 825 
rooms, sprawling over two blocks, are 
spacious New Wing units. A new twin 
runs $14; suites go as high as $112*; 
and approximate table d’héte prices 
are as follows: breakfast, $1.50; 
lunch, $2.50; dinner, $3.50. The 133 
rooms of the Nikkatsu Hotel occupy 
the top floors of a downtown office 
building. Twins start at $10; suites are 
$18 to $30; table d’héte prices for 
meals are slightly less than at the Im- 
perial. 

At the Hotel New Japan, a new 
luxury hotel fifteen minutes from 
downtown Tokyo, a small twin begins 
at $10, and table d’hdte prices are 
slightly lower than those of the Im- 
perial. The New Japan features a half- 
pension plan including breakfast and 
dinner, beginning at $16 for two. The 
Ginza Tokyu, also new, is under 
Swiss management and is located 
conveniently between the Ginza shop- 
ping district and the busy wholesale 
markets. Rates start at $9 for a twin, 
$14 for kitchenette units. Continental 
breakfast is 60 cents; lunch, $2.25; 
dinner, $3. The hotel’s Chinese res- 
taurant is smorgasbord style. 

There are also a score of standard- 
grade hotels in Tokyo, including: 


NIKKO HOTEL, south end of Ginza, 112 
small rooms. Double: $7.50. Breakfast, 
85 cents; lunch, $1.75; dinner, $2.25, 


KOKUSAI KANKO, next to Tokyo Station, 
88 rooms, friendly, busy. Double: $9. 
Breakfast, $1.25; lunch, $1.75; dinner, 
$2.25. 

MARUNOUCHI, behind Tokyo Station, 59 
new rooms, 214 all together. New-wing 
twin: $12. Breakfast, $1; lunch, $1.75; 
dinner, $2.25. 

SHIBA PARK, fen minutes from downtown, 
212 rooms. Twin with shower, $6.50. 
American plan, $10, daily, twin with 
shower. 

DAIICHI, near Imperial Hotel, 1300 rooms, 
many singles. Single, $4; twin, $8. Break- 
fast, 70 cents; lunch, $1.25; dinner, $1.70. 


Hotels outside Tokyo offer exciting 
variety. The Fujiya Hotel at moun- 
tainous Miyanoshita, about one and 
a half hours from Tokyo by express 
train, features beautiful mountain 
views, pools filled with water from 
mineral hot springs, tennis courts, a 
golf course, terraced gardens with a 
succession of seasonal blooms, four 
greenhouses stocked with 200 botan- 
ical species, a children’s playground, 
a putting green and a miniature golf 
course. Milk comes from hotel-owned 
cattle, and meals have many courses. 
Twins with bath start at $8 and run 
to $25 for a suite. 

The hotels of Kyoto are packed 
during tourist seasons, but by plan- 
ning ahead, you may obtain reserva- 
tions in the Sky Wing of the Miyako 
Hotel. Some of its rooms are equipped 
with refrigerators, stocked with beer 
and soft drinks. Windows and bal- 


*All rates include private bath. 


conies open onto unobstructed views 
of temples, pagodas and the tree- 
dotted contours of the ancient city 
laid out in a Chinese architectural 
pattern. 

The new Mount Hiei, a lovely re- 
sort hotel, on top of a mountain, is 
only a half hour from Kyoto. One 
American has compared it to a five- 
million-dollar country club. Nearby 
are a revolving observatory, huge 
Lake Biwa and the 1200-year-old 
Enryaku-ji, a temple of such historical 
and religious significance that it is a 
national treasure. Twins with bath 
start at $9.50 and run to $25 for a 
suite. 

All Western-style hotels add 10 
per cent service to room and meal 
charges, so your tips are taken care of. 

If you would like to try accommoda- 
tions less Western and more Japanese 
in rhythm, choose one of the inns 
belonging to the Federation of Jap- 
anese Tourist Hotels. Two hundred 
thirty-six of the better ones are gov- 
ernment-registered. A good inn will 
begin giving you V.I.P. treatment the 
moment you set foot on the local 
train platform. Your maid will await 
you at the front door, and she will be- 
come your private bellboy, waitress, 
room maid and laundress. Your quar- 
ters will be of suite proportions, with 
a vestibule, a garden or view lanai, an 
inside living-bedroom and sometimes 
a dressing room with facilities for 
washing. The inner room will always 
include a tokonoma for an artistic dis- 
play of some sort—a scroll whose sub- 
ject has been chosen to hail the forth- 
coming season or your arrival, some 
art object or a flower arrangement. 
You, as the honored guest, should sit 
before the tokonoma; some Amer- 
icans have been known to place lug- 
gage there unwittingly. 

Your maid will bring tea, a clean 
kimono and prepare your bath. After 
bath and dinner, which will be served 
in your room, the maid will remove 
the table and place layers of silk 
quilts on the floor for your mattress 
(some inns provide foam-rubber mat- 
tresses), then add more light quilts 
in bright colors and gay designs for 
covers. Most of these establishments 
operate on an “inn plan” which in- 
cludes in one price breakfast and din- 
ner. Menu preferences may be speci- 
fied in advance. 

Inns vary in character. The five- 
story Tokiwa-Honkan at Takamatsu 
on the Inland Sea stands in the mid- 
dle of the city. Golden dolphins at its 
curved-roof corners make it a land- 
mark. Within the inn there are a 
courtyard garden, landscaped with 
boulders and a running brook filled 
with giant gold fish, and small gal- 
leries on each floor exhibit the own- 
er’s art collection. There also is a huge 
sunken bath rimmed by dwarf pines 
and coral azaleas. ($7 to $8.35 a per- 
son, inn plan. Service charges at inns 
run a minimum of 10 per cent.) 

One of Japan’s largest inns is the 
175-room Dai-ichi at Noboribetsu, 
Hokkaido. Hot springs supply the 
water for mineral baths. When my 


husband and I were there our maid 
led us on a tour of the numerous 
entertainment rooms, the shops and 
the facilities for bathing. She ended 
the tour at the women’s public bath. 
In the steaming room, almost as far 
as the eye could see, were pools of 
hot water, each of a different temper- 
ature, in which women and children 
were soaking. ($4.50 to $7 a person, 
inn plan.) 

At Amanohashidate, one of the 
three most naturally beautiful spots 
in Japan, most of the inns cluster by 
the pier from which ships leave for 
scenic cruises. The _ thatched-roof 
Gemmyoan Inn stands on a hilltop 
and is reached by a tiny red cable car. 
The inn’s architecture is patterned af- 
ter a rugged farmhouse, and its win- 
dows frame Amanohashidate’s famous 
pine-covered Bridge of Heaven. ($4.50 
to $5.50 a person, inn plan.) 

The Yonewakaso Inn at Ito blends 
shelter and garden into one ideal. 
Fourteen guest cottages are con- 
nected by a hall, but each opens into 
a central garden in such a way that 
guests do not stare into each other’s 
rooms. A stream winds under a cot- 
tage on piers where we once stayed, 
and each morning a school of lazy 
fish awaited our toast crumbs, ($8.50 
to $14 a person, inn plan.) 

The farther an inn is from a city, 
the more unspoiled it is likely to be. 
Some good ones are listed here with 
approximate inn-plan charge for one 
person according to usual itinerary 
stops, beginning with the north and 
working south: 


SAPPORO 
Yamagataya 
TOKYO 

Fukudaya 

Tekkin 

Sekitei 

Seikoen Kirano 
ATAMI 

Kiunkaku 

Onoya Ryokan 
Atami Fujiya 
KYOTO 

Hiiragiya 

Onoya Ryokan 
Kanaiwaro-bekkan 
Kinta Ryokan 
TAKAMATSU 
Ryokan Kawaroku 


$5.50 to $15.50 


$8.50 to $15 
$5.50 to $10 
$8.50 to $9.50 
$7 to $11 


$7.50 to $11 
$5.50 to $8.50 
$4 to $8.50 


$4 to $7 

$5.50 to $7 
$5.50 to $8.50 
$5.50 to $8.50 


$5.50 to $8.50 


Reservations are a must for hotels 
and inns; figure on a six-month mini- 
mum for spring or fall, three months 
at other times. 


SHOPPING IN JAPAN 

Real bargains can be found in 
Japan. Among the best are cameras 
and transistor radios, and such art 
goods as lacquers or paintings. I have 
not run into misrepresentation by 
Japanese merchants, nor have | 
found “fall-apart’” junk, except at 
souvenir stands. 

On your first visit to Tokyo recon- 
noiter the two best shopping arcades, 
located in the Imperial and Nikkatsu 
hotel basements. They'll give you an 
idea of the merchandise available 
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n the large stores. If you are on a 
lightning visit, confine your shopping 
to these areas, where English is 
spoken and shipping arrangements 
are easily made. For a major invest- 
ment, such as a camera or pearls, the 
arcade branch of a big firm will send 
you to the larger selection available at 
the parent store. 

There also are shopping centers 
near railway stations where crowds 
converge. The modern Sukiyabashi 
Shopping Center, close to Tokyo’s 
hotels, is worth visiting for a glimpse 
of the products that are Japanese 
necessities. In the Ginza district, 
stores trade in single specialties, such 
as buttons, shoes, books, hair orna- 
ments, yard goods. You'll find Miki- 
moto’s main pearl store here. 

Japanese department stores are 
huge and well organized. They even 
hold art exhibits of museum cali- 
ber, and some have permanent rooms 
for display of beautiful hand-picked 
contemporary articles. Department 
stores are often closed one weekday 
but open on Sundays. They are all 
worth touring, but if you have time 
for one only, go to Takashimaya at 
Nihombashi in Tokyo. 

Anyone in the market for a kimono 
should remember that most silk ki- 
monos are sewn to order. If you want 
a ready-made one, you’ll have to buy 
a secondhand one. Many are beauti- 
ful custom designs, which probably 
cost more than $100 when new. Taka- 
shimaya has a secondhand kimono 
department, and there is a famous 
kimono market in the Asakusa shop- 
ping area. Quality secondhand ki- 
monos start at about $20. 

It’s best to wait to do your “art” 
shopping in Kyoto. But if you have 
time in Tokyo, explore about two 
miles of D Avenue, from F Avenue to 
10th Street, with the intersection of 
15th and D as the central point. Many 
dependable, reasonable shops invite 
browsing. 

You'll find particularly fine Orien- 
tal antiques at the Kochukyo Com- 
pany at 1 Tori Sanchome, Nihom- 
bashi, Chuo-ku. If you show proper 
appreciation, you may even be invited 
into a private room, where a succes- 
sion of precious objects will be 
brought to you, one box at a time, to 
be inspected over cups of tea. 

But Kyoto, whose residents have 
been collecting for about 1300 years, 
and where the best artists have been 
working for about 1000 years, is really 
the place to buy scrolls, swords, 
screens, porcelains, prints, lacquers, 
wood and ivory carvings, fans, pot- 
tery, bronzes, silk goods, scarfs and 
damascene work. The shops on nar- 
row Shinmonzen Street, Higashi- 
yama-ku, offer prints, sake cups, 
wooden stands, porcelains, and much 
more, at reasonable prices. On Furu- 
monzen Street are stores selling fab- 
rics and handbags; at Tomikoji-kado, 
Ebisugawa-dori, Nakakyo-ku, you 
will find secondhand large home fur- 
nishings, such as fansu chests, and 
beyond Kawaramachi and Shijo 
streets downtown is the Shinak yogo-ku 
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shopping arcade, a maze of variety 
shops. A recommended purchase for 
souvenir giving: pure silk scarfs, silk- 
screened by Kyoto artists in many 
colors and designs. 

For all these Kyoto stores, and any 
out-of-the-way store in Tokyo, bring 
along a guide. If you don’t have a 
regular courier guide, you can hire a 
student through the university, your 
hotel or travel bureau. Kyoto has 
been self-sufficient unto itself for cen- 
turies, and is not attuned to Western 
demands. Without a guide, you won’t 
be able to shop intelligently and will 
lose precious time. Shipping, for in- 
stance, involves much discussion and 
the filling out of many forms. 

Some recommended Kyoto art 
stores where you won’t run into lan- 
guage difficulties are: 


AMITA JEWELRY (damascene and silver), 
Marutamachi-dori, Kawaramachi Nishi- 
iru. 

MIKUMO WOODBLOCK PRINT (prints and 
stationery), Shijo Nakashinmichi, Nishi- 
iru. 

H. NISHIMURA LACQUER (o/d and new ob- 
jects), Okazaki Saishoji, Sakyo-ku. 
ORI-DONO TEXTILE GALLERY (si/k yardage), 
Kawaramachi Nigo. 

TATSUMURA SILK MANSION (si/ks), Shimo- 
gawaracho Nanzenji, Sakyo-ku. 

UCHIDA WOODBLOCK PRINTING (prints and 
stationery), Marutamachi-dori, Kawara- 
machi Nishi-iru. 

YAMANAKA (high-quality art objects), Awa- 
taguchi-Sanjobo, Higashiyama-ku. 
YOKOYAMA INC. (curios, art objects), Na- 
wate Shimbashi Agaru. 

SHOGADO (antiques), Kawaramachi, Oike, 
Nakakyo-ku. 


A list of good stores in major cities 
belonging to the Japan Souvenir As- 
sociation is available at the Japan 
Tourist Association. (See addresses 
on page 139.) To save the 16-per-cent 
luxury tax on certain articles, buy at 
stores authorized to dispense with it. 
All you do is present the exemption 
form which will be attached to your 
passport upon your arrival in Japan. 


HOW TO TOUR JAPAN 


Airplane or ship fare is the big 
investment, and to get its biggest yield 
you should explore the country as 
thoroughly as possible. An overnight 
journey by train will take you from 
Tokyo to southern Kyushu, and a 
half day’s flight north from Tokyo 
will transport you to Hokkaido. Be- 
tween these geographical extremes lies 
great diversity in scenery and human 
achievements. Certain places are 
“musts”; I consider Kyoto the most 
important multifold experience in the 
beautiful. But tastes vary, and you 
should plan your itinerary to suit 
yourself. 

To travel without a set itinerary 
and to live as inexpensively as a na- 
tive on about $5 a day, you must know 
Japanese. (Members of Youth Hostels, 
Inc., can get accommodations for 28 
cents a night.) But for the great ma- 
jority who don’t speak the language, 
here are some recommendations. 

Be sure to discuss your plans far 
enough ahead with a travel agent so 
that he will be able to secure reserva- 


tions for your complete itinerary, in- 
cluding hotels, guide and all trans- 
portation. The following tours are 
based on arrangements made before- 
hand. It is common to see unhappy 
Americans waiting at Japanese travel 
counters, frustrated because hotel or 
sight-seeing arrangements have not 
been made in advance. 

A good guide is indispensable to a 
successful trip. He will be able to pro- 
vide everything you need know about 
Japan—statistics and general back- 
ground, religious and political inter- 
pretations, suggestions for shopping 
and eating. There are two types of 
guides available. The courier guide is 
a Japanese scholar who has passed 
rigorous examinations on the history 
and culture of his country. He is li- 
censed by the government, and he will 
accompany you on your entire jour- 
ney. You pay for his transportation. 
He assumes the responsibility for the 
smooth operation of your itinerary, 
including movement of luggage, tip- 
ping and the hiring of cars. A local 
guide, on the other hand, meets you 
at each city and shows you around it. 
He is also licensed by the government, 
and his fee is the same as the courier 
guide—about $5 a day, plus meals. 

Through your hotel, you can hire a 
car with driver at about $3 an hour. 
Taxis cost about 25 cents for the first 
two kilometers. I wouldn’t recom- 
mend driving your own car. Roads 
between towns are often narrow, 
winding and unpaved. Why not use 
the excellent fast trains instead? In 
a city like Tokyo, it is even hazardous 
to drive through traffic. There are 
fewer than a thousand cars for hire 
throughout Japan; they are mostly 
Toyopets, and cost $11 to $12.50 a 
day, plus gas. A Japanese driver’s li- 
cense is required. For information, 
write: Japan Rental Car Association 
and Tokyo Rental Car Association, 2, 
Ichigaya Hachimancho, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo; Aichi Rental Car Associa- 
tion, 14, Nakamura Higashicho, Naka- 
mura-ku, Nagoya; Kinki Rental Car 
Association, 15, Yombacho, Kozu- 
cho, Minami-ku, Osaka. 

Travelers who resist going to Eu- 
rope on tour often find that a good 
Japanese tour assures reservations, 
dispels anxiety. Organized tours to 
Japan are on the increase. To pick a 
good one, consult your travel agent or 
the nearest offices of the carriers 
listed on page 147, and read their tour 
folders carefully to check leadership 
value. Well-planned tours are good 
buys. Choose your travel agent dis- 
criminatingly too—one who really 
knows Japan, rather than one who 
will pull a standard tour out of a 
booklet and try to squeeze your 
dreams into it. 

If you want to eliminate the over-all 
cost of a professionally planned tour, 
you can follow the pay-as-you-go 
plan, securing your own hotel reser- 
vations in advance, and after arrival, 
taking local bus tours which cost from 
$2 to $4 a person for half days of 
sight-seeing in towns and cities, and 
$5.60 to $7 for night tours or all-day 
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trips. There are disadvantages: Bus 
guides don’t compare with private 
guides; you can’t choose your com- 
panions; small cities don’t run 
English-language bus tours; you some- 
times wait in line for tickets. You 
might save money, but in all likelihood 
you would not realize good value on 
your investment. 

The following Japanese companies 
handle incoming tourists and are 
members of Pacific Area Travel As- 
sociation: 


BRADEN TOUREAST CoRP., Sanshin Bidg., 
1-10, Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
EVERETT TRAVEL SERVICE, Everett Bldg. 4, 
1-chome, Yuraku-cho, Tokyo. 

FUJITA TRAVEL SERVICE, 6, 7-chome, Ginza 
Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

HANKYU AIR & SEA SERVICE, 3, Yuraku-cho, 
1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

JAPAN TRAVEL BUREAU, J Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. 

KINTETSU AIR SERVICE, J-chome, Marun- 
ouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

NIPPON EXPRESS CO. LTD., 4, J-chome, 
Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

NIPPON TRAVELAGENCY CO., Foreign Travel 
Dept., Inshinohashi Bldg., 120, 1-chome, 
Shin-hiroo-cho, Azabu, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 
SITA WORLD TRAVEL, INC., Rm. 401] Sumi- 
tomo Bldg., 1-2 Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
TOKYU TRAVEL SERVICE, Hiyoshi Building, 
5, 8-chome, Ginza-Nishi,.Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 
YUSEN AIR SERVICE CO., No. 10, 1-chome, 
Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


The forty-nine-year-old nonprofit 
Japan Travel Bureau has 4000 em- 
ployees scattered throughout its 240 
offices, and has 95 per cent of the li- 
censed guides under contract. Its 
Japan, The Official Guide ($6.50) is the 
best guidebook to the country. For 
other intelligent and attractive publi- 
cations about specific aspects of Japan 
or to find out where to purchase the 
“Official Guide,” write to Japan Tour- 
ist Association offices nearest you, at 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C., 20; 651 
Market St., San Francisco 5; or 109 
Kaiulani Ave., Honolulu 15. 


FOUR TOURS 

You are invited to take one or 
more—or even all—of these tours of 
various duration. But remember that 
they are intended merely to suggest 
possible itineraries, not to bind you 
to them. To see approximately how 
much the tour you’d like to take will 
cost, check the totals at the end of 
each. A qualified travel agent can 
make all reservations for you. 


TOUR I—FOUR LEISURELY 
WEEKS IN AUTUMN 

Begin this comprehensive tour 
around mid-October to take advan- 
tage of clear days, bright with fall 
foliage and chrysanthemums. It has 
been designed as a luxury trip to 
include first-class travel, private cars, 
the best accommodations, and for 
your optimum pleasure, a courier 
guide, who will be your companion, 
man Friday and handy encyclopedia 
all the way. All details can be arranged 
by your travel agent. 

Ist to 3rd days in Tokyo. Almost 
every tour of Japan emanates from 
this center of government, education, 
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finance and trade. As the world’s 
fourth largest city, Tokyo contains 
many excellent theaters and concert 
halls; sixteen museums, from those 
devoted to a single medium, such as 
paper, to the enormous scope of the 
National Museum; dozens of blazing 
night clubs offering “girls and gin”; 
huge parks; hundreds of shops and 
restaurants. 

Because Tokyo is primarily a city 
for “doing,”’ and because most of her 
structures date since World War II, 
you can sight-see its more interesting 
areas in a half day. A three-hour 
drive will take you to the outer area 
of the Imperial Palace (within walking 
distance of the Imperial Hotel), the 
National Diet Building, the tallest 
structure permitted in this earthquake 
conscious country, the Meiji Shrine 
Outer Garden with its Memorial Pic- 
ture Gallery, the downtown Nihom- 
bashi and Ginza shopping districts, 
the Ueno Park’s 210 acres which in- 
clude many museums and academies, 
and the Asakusa amusement-shop- 
ping area around the Sensoji Temple. 
Allowing lots of time for browsing 
and lunch, you could make this half- 
day tour into an all-day adventure. 

Another half day could be devoted 
to a visit to the Kodokan Judo 
School, where 100 boys train, and to 
a tour of the Sankei Building, one 
floor of which shelters a school for 
the education of adult women in do- 
mestic and dramatic arts. If you rise 
early, you could also visit the Central 
Fish Market. Still another half day 
could be spent in museums (don’t 
miss the Folk Art Museum), or in de- 
partment stores. When your feet grow 
tired, rest them at tearooms or coffee 
houses which feature soft jazz. 

After-dark entertainment is varied. 
You could go to the theater two eve- 
nings—perhaps to the Kokusai, with 
all-girl productions and lavish sets, 
and to the Kabuki, with an all-male 
cast. And on your last evening, before 
starting off on the rest of the tour, 
you could go night-clubbing. By the 
way, at any hour in any city, when 
you are weary, you can ask your hotel 
to send a masseur or masseuse to 
your room for a refreshing massage. 
They are excellently trained and 
charge about $1. 

4th. day: Leave Tokyo with your 
guide and drive along pine-bordered 
beaches in Kamakura, where the 
forty-two-foot-high Great Bronze 
Buddha has been sitting for more than 
seven hundred years. Its shelter was 
swept away by a tidal wave almost 500 
years ago. After lunching at the 
Kaseiro, find the Hachimangu Shrine, 
which most people miss. Getting to it 
involves a lovely walk under cherry 
and pine trees, and a climb up steep 
stairs. Its buildings are architecturally 
characteristic of the brief and fam- 
ous Momoyama period. Nearby, 
stands the gingko tree where a priest 
from the shrine hid to assassinate 
his uncle, a shogun of the violent 
Kamakura period. Carved gingko 
wood is a specialty of the town, and 
carvings may be found, along with 
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antiques and seashells, in the stores 
along the street leading to the shrine. 
Also worth a visit is the Kamakura 
Modern Museum with its excellent 
collection of contemporary paintings. 
Drive from Kamakura to the Fujiya 
Hotel at Miyanoshita, about two hours 
away. 

5th day : Cruise along Lake Hakone, 
on the shores of which are gaily col- 
ored youth hostels. After lunch at the 
new Kowakien Hotel, which was de- 
signed by Junzo Yoshimura who de- 
signed the Motel on the Mountain in 
Suffern, New York, return to the 
Fujiya by taxi. 

6th day: Start driving northwest to- 
ward Mt. Fuji, working around her 
base and passing Lake Yamanaka. 
It’s three hours to the Fuji View Ho- 
tel, which is located between the sec- 
ond lake, Kawaguchi, and Mt. Fuji. 

7th day: Starting early, continue 
driving around the Fuji Five Lakes 
area. Beyond Lake Saiko lies Jukai, 
the Sea of Trees, blazing with autumn 
color. Your route takes you past Lake 
Shoji and Lake Motosu to Shiraito 
Fall, also known as the Fall of Silver 
Threads, whose water spills in threads 
from a 420-foot-wide lip. At Numazu 
catch the 3:00 P.M. express train to 
Kyoto, approximately six hours away. 
Dine on the train. Unpack and 
“spread out” at the Miyako Hotel on 
a knoll above the city. 

8th to 10th days: Kyoto will be your 
base for excursions to nearby towns. 
First, get acquainted with Kyoto in 
two half days of sight-seeing. Start 
with an important shrine, Heian, 
where you may see priests in proces- 
sion, dressed in their white and tur- 
quoise robes, or a Japanese bride 
(its garden is popular for weddings). 
Then visit some other important build- 
ings, such as the Old Imperial Palace, 
noted for its pure lines and its Coro- 
nation Hall, and the Nijo Castle, with 
lavishly decorated golden wall panels. 

The best of the old gardens are under 
the protection of the Imperial House- 
hold, and to see them you must apply 
in advance through a travel agent. The 
Shugakuin Detached Palace incorpo- 
rates three gardens, each with a shel- 
ter, ina mountain setting. The Katsura 
was designed by Kobori Enshu after 
his shogun patron consented to three 
conditions: no time limit, no cost 
limit, no preview. Wherever you stand 
in this garden, the view is in perfect 
balance. The Saihoji Temple garden, 
designed in the 14th Century by a 
priest (gardens often were landscaped 
by priests), features twenty-four varie- 
ties of moss of special thickness, and 
the Ryoanji Temple garden, consid- 
ered the foremost example of a flat 
garden, consists of nothing more than 
fifteen sculptural rocks on a raked- 
sand surface. 

Other temples to see are the huge 
Higashi Honganji, the Sanjusangendo, 
built in 1266 and housing 1001 stat- 
ues of Kannon (Kwan Yin in Chinese), 
a feminized form of Buddha alsocalled 
the Goddess of Mercy, and the Kiyo- 
mizu Temple, a National Treasure, 
perched on a cliff. With other visits to 


the reconstructed Golden Pavilion 
and to the National Museum, built by 
the Imperial Household to display 
Kyoto’s treasures, your three days 
should be packed with beauty. 

11th day: Take one of the frequent 
trains to Hirakata, an hour away, site 
of annual chrysanthemum shows from 
October through November. On dis- 
play will be some of 1500 species of 
the flower, trained into umbrella trees, 
trailing branches, dwarfed bonsais, 
life-sized dolls and animals. The at- 
mosphere is like that of a country fair. 

12th Day: Drive to Nara, the first 
permanent capital of Japan in A.D. 
710. Visit the beautiful Todaiji Tem- 
ple, which introduced the Chinese 
style to Japanese temple architecture 
in A.D. 745. Also, visit the Kasuga 
Shrine, the approach to which is lined 
with 3000 stone lanterns. At the Deer 
Park, you can feed some of the hun- 
dreds of tame and sacred animals; 
their hornsareclipped in mid-October, 
the occasion for a festival. Seeing this 
much of Nara will require half a day. 
You should also take time to see the 
Nara National Museum, where in the 
fall, coinciding with their annual air- 
ing period jewels, musical instruments 
and other priceless objects from the 
nearby Shosoin may be exhibited. The 
Shosoin is a darkened, windowless log 
cabin on high piles, which is always 
guarded, for it contains more than 
3000 Imperial treasures from the 8th 
Century. 

A few miles from the center of 
Nara is the new and beautiful Ya- 
mato Bunkakan. Its changing exhib- 
its, drawn from a distinguished collec- 
tion of seven or eight hundred art ob- 
jects, focus on non-Buddhist themes. 

13th day: Drive from the hotel to 
the Kameoka boathouses for a one- 
and-a-half-hour ride through the Hozu 
River gorges in a flat-bottomed boat 
manipulated with bamboo poles by a 
pair of happi-coated men. The river 
was an old trade route which twists 
around rocks and leads to uninhab- 
ited mountain cliffs, where wild flow- 
ers bloom in summer and foliage 
glows in autumn. 

This might be the evening to partici- 
pate in the city’s home-visit program. 
You should apply in advance to the 
Kyoto Municipal Office or through 
your hotel, and buy a small gift to 
give to your host. 

14th day: Spend the day quietly. 
You may want to take two hours to 
see a demonstration of flower arrang- 
ing, participate in a tea ceremony 
(by appointment through your travel 
agent), or attend a matinee at the 
Kaburenjo Theater which features 
geisha girls. If you are interested in 
meeting artists, you can make ap- 
pointments with them through your 
travel adviser. But do not expect great 
artists you meet to demonstrate their 
art or offer their work for sale. To 
own something by them, you should 
deposit a sum with them, and eventu- 
ally they will send you what they 
think you would enjoy. 

15th day: In the afternoon drive to 
Osaka by way of Horyuji, Japan’s 
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oldest extant temple. Of its thirty- 
three structures, nine are National 
Treasures. Among them is a five- 
storied pagoda of A.D. 607, which is 
regarded as an unsurpassed classic. 
Its unpainted wooden beams interlock 
without aid of nails. The grounds are 
spacious, accented by carefully plucked 
old pines. A walk east brings you to 
the Chuguji Nunnery, where a serene 
wooden Kannon is enshrined. Con- 
tinuing your drive, you arrive by late 
afternoon at the luxurious, modern 
Osaka Grand Hotel. The hotel over- 
looks canals and adjoins the Osaka 
Festival Hall, where civic concerts, 
some of international repute, are 
given. 

16th day: Spend the morning driv- 
ing about Osaka, an industrial city. 
In the afternoon, if the Bunrakuza 
Theater is open, get tickets for a per- 
formance of this elegant puppet show. 
Skilled hands manipulate exquisite 
character dolls to the accompaniment 
of a chant and samisen, a three- 
string instrument. 

17th day: Morning at leisure, or 
devote it to an excursion to the maples 
at Minoo Park, or toa factory tour of 
any industry that interests you. 
After lunch, drive to Kobe and check 
into the Oriental Hotel. Take a sight- 
seeing drive around this important 
seaport, second only to Yokohama. 

18th day: Leave at 8:00 a.m. for the 
Kobe pier and board a 2800-ton well- 
equipped steamer for a voyage on the 
310-mile-long Inland Sea. The sea is 
dotted with a thousand granite, pine- 
covered islands and in actuality is 
five seas linked by channels to one 
another and to the Pacific. In good 
weather, the water is so clear that 
profuse marine life may be seen from 
the deck. You lunch and dine on 
board. At 9:20 p.m. the ship will dock 
at its terminal, the bustling beach 
town of Beppu. Drive to the Suginoi 
Inn, the first inn of the tour. 

19th day: Sleep late; after lunch, 
drive around, sight-seeing. In the 
Beppu area steam rises from numer- 
ous bubbling mineral springs, some 
of which are red, others carbonated 
or explosive at intervals. In the amuse- 
ment park, alligators wallow in warm 
mud, and you can buy eggs which 
have been hardboiled in the hot 
springs. The Japanese love the circus 
atmosphere of the park. Return to 
your inn for a mineral bath and a 
leisurely dinner. 

20th day: Catch the 8:00 A.M. train 
for Hiroshima. The tracks follow the 
Inland Sea Kyushu shoreline of pines, 
fishing villages, beaches, small farms 
and the smokestacks of heavy indus- 
try. You pull into Hiroshima at 
2:57 P.M. and are taken sight-seeing. 
The city has been completely rebuilt. 
In Hijiyama Park stands the head- 
quarters of the Atomic Bomb Casu- 
alty Commission, which keeps tabs on 
the aftermath of the bomb’s effect on 
humans. From the park you can see 
how the hills surrounding Hiroshima 
contained the blast effects within the 
city. Stay at either the Hotel New 
Hiroshima or Matsumasa Inn. 


21st day: A drive and a ferry ride 
bring you to Miyajima Island. The 
red, white and green Itsukushima 
Shrine and its hand-hewn camphor- 
wood torii gate, stained red and rising 
53 feet, have their greatest impact 
when seen at high tide, for then the 
sea covers the foundations and creates 
an illusion of floating structures. Time 
your Miyajima visit for high tide; at 
night, stone lanterns will be lit. 
Through advance arrangement and a 
$10 fee, you can see richly costumed 
priests of the shrine or their girl assist- 
ants perform court dances from a 
1000-year-old repertoire. There is a 
lovely stroll under Maple Valley’s old 
trees, and a cable ride to Mt. Misen 
which has a view of the surrounding 
islands and the Inland Sea. Return to 
Hiroshima for the night. 

22nd day: Take the 9:00 A.M. ex- 
press to Okayama, Japan’s floor- 
matting center. The train tracks bor- 
der the sea. You will be met at 
Okayama and taken on a tour of 
Korakuen Garden, one of Japan’s 
three loveliest parks, whose twenty- 
two contoured acres contain not only 
maples but pavilions, small lakes and 
falls. The night may be spent at the 
Okayama Hotel or the Koraku Inn. 

23rd day: In mid-morning, take the 
train for Uno, where you ferry across 
to Takamatsu, on Shikoku Island. 
Register at the Tokiwa-Honkan Inn 
or the Kawaroku, and after lunch, 
visit a portion of the huge Ritsurin 
Park. The government museum here 
not only displavs but sells excellent 
lacquers, teak accessories and paper 
decorations. 

24th day: Spend the morning walk- 
ing on the circular Yashima Plateau, 
which was formerly a separate island 
used by war lords as a refuge. At van- 
tage points, your guide will show you 
areas of the Inland Sea that have seen 
military action through the ages. If 
you'd rather not walk, you may hire a 
sedan chair. Return to the inn for 
lunch and an afternoon rest. The 
5:00 p.M. plane to Osaka connects 
there with a 7:00 p.m. plane which ar- 
rives in Tokyo at 8:45 p.m. 

25th day: Tokyo. 

26th day: Catch the 8:40 A.M. 
Tobu Railways train for a two-hour 
ride through the northern plains to 
Nikko. Stay at the Kanaya Hotel. 
Nikko is a quiet, one-street village, 
famous for its arched, sacred ver- 
milion bridge, and its multicolored, 
intricately carved structures which 
lead to the mausoleum enshrining the 
remains of leyasu Tokugawa, who es- 
tablished the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

27th day: After breakfast, take a 
scenic walk around the hillside. At 
about 10:30 A.M., begin the drive over 
4000-foot-high mountains. You see 
Lake Chuzenji and the 330-foot-high 
Kegon Waterfall. Lunch at the Nikko 
Kanko Hotel, and return to Nikko to 
catch the 5:02 P.M. train to Tokyo. 

28th day: Departure. 

This tour may be taken in the 
spring, when cherry blossoms substi- 
tute in some areas for maple color. 
Approximate minimum cost for two: 


$1720 excluding such personal activi- 
ties as nightclubbing and theater going. 
Table d’héte meals will run an addi- 
tional $400 to $485 for two. 


TOUR II—TWO WEEKS 
IN SUMMER 


Late June offers pleasant Gays, but 
July and August are in the humid 
eighties. Thus this tour sticks to cool 
coastal and mountain areas. It has 
been designed for a modest purse. 
Instead of a courier guide, you use lo- 
cal guides wherever you go. 

Ist day: Select activities from Tour 
I for a day in Tokyo. 

2nd day: Take the morning train to 
Atami on the breezy Izu Peninsula. 
The train passes Yokohama. beach 
resorts, fields and tangerine orchards, 
and goes through fifteen tunnels. After 
lunch at the Atami Hotel, drive 
around sight-seeing, then take the late 
afternoon train to Ito. There, half an 
hour later, your maid is bowing to you 
at the Yonewakaso Inn. 

3rd day: Be lazy. Soak in your pri- 
vate lotus-shaped hot-spring pool. 
Don your inn kimono and wander 
into town or to the fishing village. 

4th day: Drive to Kawana and 
spend a day and night at the famous 
resort hotel there. It has two beautiful 
golf courses, one in Fuji’s shadow, 
the other on the coast. 

5th day: Backtrack by train to 
Atami, where you are picked up by a 
car for a drive to mountainous 
Hakone National Park through the 
Ten Province Pass. On this side you 
may see Mt. Fuji’s peak in the dis- 
tance. Check into the Hakone Hotel, 
sister of nearby Fujiya. Here a: Lake 
Hakone’s shore, you may fish or board 
a boat for a cruise to neighboring 
towns. 

6th day: Take the 9:24 a.m. or 10:39 
A.M. train from nearby Odawara to 
Nagoya through tea, riceand mulberry 
plantations. Huge rivers, originating 
in Japan’s Alps, empty into the sea 
here. At Nagoya change trains for Ise, 
where, in late afternoon, you stroll on 
cryptomeria-shaded roads to the Ise 
Grand Shrine, in which the Imperial 
family worships. The shrine goes back 
tu 5 B.c. The buildings, which by tra- 
dition must be destroyed and rebuilt 
every twenty years, follow a primitive 
style which suggests Malayan-Poly- 
nesian roots. You will see only the ex- 
terior—someone once dared to enter 
the inner shrine and was forced to 
commit hara-kari. Drive on to Shima 
Kanko Hotel at Kashikojima. From 
its windows, there is a view of spar- 
kling Ago Bay. 

7th day: After breakfast, board a 
small cruise boat at the hotel landing. 


You skim by pearl-oyster rafts and, if 


you have made arrangements through 
your travel agent or hotel before- 
hand, you can watch a girl dive into 
the water with her knife and bring up 
a sea snail or urchin for you. After 
lunch, on the drive to Toba, stop at 
Mikimoto’s Pearl Island to see the 
pearl-culturing process. Try pot luck 
at the Mikimoto reception room. For 
85 cents an attendant will open an 


oyster for you, and you are guaran- 
teed a pearl. Some visitors have gotten 
as many as five in one oyster. At 
2:50 P.M., take the semi-express train 
for Kyoto, which arrives there at 5:35 
P.M., and go to your air-conditioned 
room in the new wing of the Kyoto 
Hotel, handily located near down- 
town Kawaramachi Street. 

8th and 9th days: Choose activities 
from 8th to 10th days of Tour I. 

10th day: Drive to Mt. Hiei’s cool 
2782-foot altitude and lunch at the 
Mt. Hiei Hotel. Either stay there for 
two nights or return to Kyoto. 

IIth day: Drive to nearby Lake 
Biwa, shaped like the musical instru- 
ment of that name. On the all-day 
cruise you drink in the “eight precicus 
views” catalogued by poets. Your ho- 
tel will pack a picnic lunch for you. 

12th day: Drive to Osaka. Your 
afternoon sight-seeing should include 
towering Osaka Castle, scene of feudal 
battles. At night, taxi around to see 
the bright lights for which the city is 
famous. 

13th day: Browse around; then 
take an afternoon flight to Tokyo, 
less than two hours away by air. 

14th day: Tokyo. 

Minimum Costs for Two: Travel 
and accommodations in a standard 
twin with bath, using local guides at 
each stop, will total about $660. Table 
d’héte meals will run about $200 to 
$225. To find out what the tour would 
cost with courier guide and de luxe 
accommodations, add about $180. 


TOUR III—CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
WEEK 

The cherry-blossom season is spec- 
tacular in Japan, but it is also hectic. 
Thousands of travelers gather for in- 
ternational conventions, thousands 
walk down the ramps of cruise ships 
and countless thousands of Japanese 
stroll out to enjoy their spring. Reser- 
vations are at a premium and should 
be made at least six months ahead. 
You can buy the seven-day tour below 
from your travel agent or the Japan 
Travel Bureau, which has offices at 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20, and 
530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14. 
J.T. B. maintains a schedule of Cherry 
Blossom Tours through April. These 
depart from Tokyo daily with guide, 
and are limited to thirty each. They 
are a good buy at $150 a person, two 
to a room, meals extra. Meals run 
about $7 to $8.50 a day per person 
Hotels are first-class. 

Ist day: Three-hour sight-seeing of 
Tokyo. Evening attendance at the 
Kokusai Theater girl show. Accom- 
modations at Hotel New Japan. 

2nd day: All-day trip to Nikko, with 
visits to Toshogu Shrine, Lake Chu- 
zenji and Kegon Waterfall. Return to 
Tokyo on evening train. 

3rd day : Leave for Kamakura to see 
the bronze Buddha; continue to 
Miyanoshita. Accommodations at the 
Fujiya. 

4th day: Drive through Hakone 
Park and board train for Kyoto. Ac- 
commodations at Miyako or Kyoto 
Hotel, 
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Sth day: All-day sight-seeing of the 
major points of interest in Kyoto. 

6th day: Morning excursion to 
Nara. Afternoon, Cherry Blossom 
Dances at Kaburenjo Theater. Eve- 
ning, sukiyaki farewell dinner, with 
geishas. 

7th day: Morning at leisure. Drive 
to Osaka, where plane departs for 
Tokyo. 


TOUR IV—THREF-WEEK 
SCENIC TOUR 


This tour covers Japan’s three spots 
of supreme natural beauty and has 
been devised with repeat travelers in 
mind—the increasing number who al- 
ready have discovered Japan, and 
would like an unusual itinerary for a 
second visit. If you have already seen 
Miyajima, skip the Ist to 4th days. 

Ist day: 10:40 a.m. steamer from 
Kobe arriving 4:30 p.m. at Takamatsu. 
Lunch on board ship. Stay at the 
Kawaroku or Tokiwa-Honkan inn. 

2nd day: Combine sight-seeing for 
23rd and 24th days of Tour I. 

3rd day: Take 11:35 A.M. ferry 
across the Inland Sea to Uno; con- 
nect with train for Hiroshima. Stay at 
the New Hiroshima Hotel. 

4th day: Morning excursion to 
Miyajima (first of the Scenic Trio), 
unless there was a tide the previous 
night. Take mid-afternoon train to 
Beppu. 

5th day: Program same as 19th day 
of Tour I. 

6th day: Leave Beppu on 9:05 A.M. 
train for Kumamoto, arriving at 
noon. Lunch at Toyaken Chinese res- 
taurant. Drive to Suizenji Park. 
Should your trip fall on September 15, 
you will see the classical samurai pro- 
cession held by the Fujisaki Shrine. 
Drive on to Misumi port and cross 
Ariake Bay to Shimabara by ferry, 
where you spend the night at the 
Nampuro Inn. Extensive Japanese- 
style buildings face the beach and ten 
offshore islands. Here, where Amer- 
icans seldom go, the concern for your 
welfare is touchingly personal. 

7th day: Drive two hours over 
pretty peninsula country to Unzen 
Kanko Hotel in the Unzen National 
Park, where you'll find bright azaleas 
in May, orange maples in the fall, the 
“silver thaw” of frost-coated trees in 
winter, or a temperature always below 
80° in summer. There are lakes and 
waterfalls, a nine-hole golf course, a 
swimming pool, mineral baths, acable- 
car ride with a mountain and sea view, 
and archery ranges. 

8th day: Mount Unzen includes 
three inactive volcanoes, the highest 
4488 feet. You can enjoy the scenery 
on horseback or in a private car. 

9th day: Leave at 9:30 a.m. for 
Nagasaki, arriving at noon. Check 
into the New Nagasaki Hotel. This 
most southwestern port is closer to 
China than to Tokyo, hence the re- 


mark, “Nagasaki is in the prefecture of 


Shanghai.” Naturally, it has been 
heavily influenced by the Chinese, but 
it was also the first port of entry for 
the Portuguese and Dutch. During the 
afternoon, visit the shopping arcade, 


14? 


where you wih find hand-carved tor- 
toise-shell accessories and coral ob- 
jects, and drive to the hilltop house of 
the former English consultant to the 
Mitsubishi Shipyard. The house over- 
looks the shipyard across the bay and 
the inlet where historic Western ships 
arrived and departed. Tourists are 
brought here to see the theoretical set- 
ting for Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. 

10th day: Take the train to 
Fukuoka, largest city on Kyushu, fa- 
mous for its natural-looking Hakata 
clay dolls. Stay at the Hakata Imperial 
Hotel. Drive around the city’s parks in 
the afternoon. In May the ravines are 
covered with lavender-pink azaleas. 

11th day: Fly to Osaka in the morn- 
ing. From here you can spend an aft- 
ernoon at the Takarazuka Theater, 
which puts on dazzling musical pro- 
ductions. 

12th day : Take the morning train to 
Amanohashidate—via Kyoto, head- 
ing northward toward the Japan Sea. 
Check in at the Gemmyoan Inn. After 
lunch, go by ferry alongside the Bridge 
of Heaven, a sand bar 200 feet wide 
and two miles long, with Miyazu Bay 
on one side and the Asoumi Lagoon 
on the other. It is covered with storm- 
twisted pines. Next ride the cable car 
up Kasamatsu mountain for the view. 
Japanese crowds at the summit will be 
looking at the view too, but through 
their legs. This upside-down position 
“suspends” and “frames” the view— 
and is considered the connoisseur’s 
method. 

13th day: Morning at leisure. After- 
noon train to Kyoto. 

14th day: (Recommended between 
May 11 and October 15.) Leave on the 
late morning train to Nagoya. Check 
into Hotel New Nagoya. After lunch, 
drive to Gifu for a brief sight-seeing 
tour of the town. Stop at Ozeki & 
Company, Japan’s biggest lantern fac- 
tory. In late afternoon, relax on the 
lawn of the Nagaragawa Hotel, which 
faces river and mountains. Dine early, 
for at nightfall you should engage a 
boatman to paddle you to the oppo- 
site shore, where you anchor and wait 
for the fleet of cormorant fishermen. 
Each fisherman stands in his narrow 
boat, dressed in a grass skirt, dark 
cotton top, matching peaked hat, his 
face glowing from the fire basket hang- 
ing at the prow. With one hand, he 
manipulates the cords around the 
necks of twelve cormorants. The light 
of his fire basket draws Ayu trout, 
and the cormorants catch them, dis- 
gorging large fish, but swallowing the 
small ones. If your visit falls on 
May I 1, opening day of the fishing sea- 
son, you will witness fireworks and 
float pageantry. Return to Nagoya for 
the night at Hotel New Nagoya. 

/5th day: Morning drive around 
Nagoya, a ceramics and industrial 
center. Visit Nagoya Castle, the Nori- 
take China factory and the Ando 
Cloisonné Studio. After lunch, return 
to Tokyo, four hours away by train. 

16th day: Depart for Sendai on the 
1:15 P.M. train, arriving at 6:07 P.M. 
Drive to Matsushima; check in at the 
Matsushima Park Hotel. 


17th day: Rays of sunrise silhouette 
hundreds of curiously shaped islands, 
the feature of Matsushima, which is 
the third of the Scenic Trio (the moon- 
light view is also famous). During the 
day, cruise around the islands. Return 
to town to see the unusual Buddhist 
cave sculpture and visit the well- 
arranged marine museum in town. 

This tour may end in either of two 
ways: 

PLAN A—for travelers who do not 
mind abandoning Western comforts 
to see unspoiled country, rich in rural 
color. Return on the 18th day to 
Sendai by car and take the plane back 
to Tokyo. On the 19th day drive to 
Tokyo airport and take the All Nip- 
pon Airways 3 p.m. plane which ar- 
rives in Niigata at 4:40 p.m. Check 
into the Onoya Inn. This prosperous 
city is noted for tulip bulbs, glass 
floats and canaries. Cars operate on 
natural gas. 

20th day: Catch the 8:40 a.m. ferry 
for Sado Island. At 11:10 A.M. you 
dock at Ryotsu. Check into the Ya- 
hataken Inn. Sado has been called the 
Island of Exile because Nichiren, a 
priest, and Juntoku, an emperor, 
sought refuge here during the 13th 
Century. Few American travelers 
have been to Sado. 

We saw Sado in June during lovely 
weather, and I think of it as the Bali of 
Japan. There are lush rice fields, tree- 
lined dirt roads, numerous wayside 
shrines, archaic temples, flitting fire- 
flies at night. The art heritage is strong 
(Sado produces many sophisticated 
contemporary bronzes). The people 
are friendly. Men in prosaic occupa- 
tions dance gracefully during leisure 
hours, performances at outdoor the- 
aters provide mass entertainment. At 
Sado, I kicked up a 1200-year-old roof 
tile on a walk and, in its woods, heard 
my first nightingale. 

21st day: Sight-seeing around Sado 
by car and by boat. Wild lilies in pro- 
fuse orange clusters trail down the 
hillsides. The old gold mine and mu- 
seum are other interesting spots. 
Cruise around Kaifu’s startling cliff 
formations. See the marine growth 
that is found in the clear water of the 
Japan Sea. 

22nd day: Leave on the 2:00 p.m. 
ferry for Niigata, arriving at 4:30 P.M. 
Connect with the 5:10 p.m. plane for 
Tokyo, arriving at 6:40 p.m. 

Approximate minimum cost for two: 
With courier guide and de-luxe rooms 
where available, $1430. Table d’héte 
meals will add $130 to $175 each. 

PLAN B—Those who love wide- 
open spaces and natural beauty may 
prefer to end the tour at Hokkaido, an 
island developed only about a hun- 
dred years ago. Travel in summer or 
early fall, for spring does not start un- 
til June in this northern climate. 

18th day: Leave Sendai by air at 
2:30 p.M. for Sapporo. Arrive at 
6:05 p.M.; drive to Sapporo Grand 
Hotel in the center of town. 

19th day: Sight-seeing of botanical 
gardens and Hokkaido University, 
founded in 1876 by William Clarke of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural 
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College. His motto “Boys, be ambi- 
tious” is the town’s by-word. 

20th day: Take the 8:50 a.o. train 
to Abuta and transfer by auto to 
Manseikaku Inn, on Lake Toya. After 
a leisurely lunch, cruise on the lake. 
Take the 5:07 train for Noboribetsu, 
arriving at 6:00 p.m. Stay at the 
Dai-icha Inn or the Noboribetsu 
Grand Hotel. 

21st day: Stroll around town. Here 
a Spa spouts sulphur from the “Valley 
of Hell,”’ a crater one mile in circum- 
ference, and eight volcanic springs 
yield various minerals and acids. 

22nd day : Morning drive to Chitose 
airport via the Shiraoi Ainu reserva- 
tions, where the aborigines welcome 
tourists. For 50c they will pose in cos- 
tumes for photographs. At 12:40 P.M. 
Japan Air Lines departs for Tokyo, 
arriving there at 2:55 p.m. Have the 
inn or hotel put up a box lunch for 
you. 

Approximate minimum costs ‘for two: 
With courier guide and de luxe accom- 
modations; $1560. Meals will add 
from $125 to $170 each. 


VISA 


No visa is required of ship passen- 
gers who do shore sight-seeing. Other- 
wise, apply to your travel agent or 
nearest Japan consulate for visa 
forms. There are consulates in Chi- 
cago, Honolulu, Houston, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, New York, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Seattle. 

You must typewrite or print an- 
swers to all questions and return the 
applications to the consulate, togeth- 
er with your passport and written 
assurance of round-trip transporta- 
tion—either your tickets or a letter 
from your carrier or travel agent. 
Include a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for the return of your pass- 
port and your tickets. 


INOCULATIONS 


Only a smallpox inoculation is 
necessary, and it must be recorded and 
validated on your International Health 
Card for re-entry into the United 
States. But check with your doctor 
and the local office of the U.S. Public 
Health Service for their recommen- 
dations. 


MONEY REGULATIONS 


There is no limit to the money you 
may bring with you. Only authorized 
money changers may convert dollars 
into yen, and they are located at air- 
ports, hotels and certain stores. Banks 
also change money, but hours and 
locations may be inconvenient for 
most tourists. 

Official rates are stable at 360 yen 
to one dollar. Do not convert many 
more dollars than requirtd, as you 
may reconvert only up to $100 on 
leaving Japan. THE END 


Text by JADE SNOW WONG 


Additional Japanese travel information: 
Packing for Japan—page 133; Getting 
to Japan—page 147; Japanese Festi- 
vals—page 151]. 
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o A Pp A N: @ On a recent autumn evening an Ameri- 

* can reporter and several Japanese students 

BA SEBALL sat in a Tokyo bar drinking fourteen-cent 

shots of native whisky and talking baseball. 

The inevitable argument arose. One stu- 

FEVER dent, slightly tipsy, banged his glass on 

the table and stomped away. Over his 

shoulder he said, “What do Americans 
know about baseball?” 

The Japanese view their imported cus- 

toms with a curiously split personality. 


by Robert Trumbull 


Once a custom has become integrated in 
Japan, as baseball is today, they think of it 
as their own. On the other hand, the vague 
but goading awareness of the foreign 
origin of a custom has much to do with 
their enthusiasm for it. 

There are millions of Japanese baseball 
fans. They support two six-team leagues 
and every year buy eight million tickets 
to the games. An estimated ten million 
enraptured Japanese watch the annual 





The thing that makes Spain’s Sherries different is the 
Spanish solera. In dim, cool, bodegas lie sleeping rows 
of triple-tiered, ancient casks. From the lowest cask is 
drawn, each year, a portion of the oldest blended 
wine. It is replaced, little by little, from the cask 
above. And this, in turn, is gradually replenished 
from the topmost cask, renewed each year by succes- 
sive grape-harvests. 












Let Bristol's 
famous wine merchants 
select your Sherries 





Sherry has been purveyed to the British 
market since 1796 by John Harvey & Sons, 
of the English seaport city of Bristol. 





CEST PUGE Pare 
SHERRY 


The same connoisseur service is now also 
performed for Americans. 

Choice Sherry wines are blended to give 
you Harvey’s Bristol Cream®, tasting ex- 
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Britain trust Harvey Ss judgment ;and you None of Harvey’s bottles requires a corkscrew! ©1961 


can rely on it, too. 
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Japan “World” Series on television, 
Any noontime finds countless office 
workers and laborers pegging baseballs 
across parking lots, and all companies 
of any size field teams in one Sunday 
league or another. 

Often considered a recent fad in 
Japan, baseball actually was introduced 
there nearly a century ago. Its growth 
has corresponded with Japan’s modern- 
ization, and it owes its progress to two 
crucial periods in Japanese history: 
the abolition of the Tokugawa sho- 
gunate during the 1868 Meiji Restor- 
ation, which ended isolation from the 
West, and the American occupation 
following World War II. 

In Japan, most foreign innovations 
acquire distinctive national character- 
istics, and baseball is no exception. 
American baseball jargon is used, but 
with a completely Japanese sound. 
“Strike” is striku ; “out” is outo ; “safe” 
has become safu, and the umpire starts 
the game with the traditional cry, 
“Pray barru !’’—a corruption that stems 
from the Japanese difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the letter /. During the 
chauvinistic days of World War II an 
effort was made to substitute purely 
Japanese terms, but this was grate- 
fully abandoned at the end of the war. 

Confucian ethics have affected con- 
duct on the field. At the start of a game 
teams commonly line up in facing rows 
and bow to each other in unison. The 
traditional rhubarb with an umpire has 
been translated into Japanese with one 
embellishment: when the squawking 
player finishes his row, he turns to the 
grandstand, removes his cap and bows 
low from the waist. Some managers 
observe an ancient purification ritual 
by tossing a handful of salt in the air 
over home plate before play com- 
mences. The players, schooled in per- 
sonal restraint, refrain from the stream 
of encouraging chatter that enlivens 
the American game. 

Under the impact of increasing West- 
ern contact, Japanese fans are showing 
the rude behavior encountered in 
American ball parks. Not long ago 
a star Japanese catcher was hospitalized 
for a cut inflicted by a bottle hurled 
from the stands. It is becoming com- 
mon for fans to storm onto the field 
when a rhubarb takes place. All this 
may be the natural result of lessening 
restraints and heightening enthusiasms. 
More difficult to explain is the displace- 
ment of sake and rice cakes by hot dogs 
and beer. Whatever the reason, about 
the only American custom still over- 
looked is the seventh-inning stretch. 

Even the names of the teams reflect 
American influence. In one of its two 
major leagues—the Central League— 
are the Yomiuri Giants, the Kokutetsu 
Swallows, Chunichi Dragons, Hiro- 
shima Carp, Taiyo Whales and the 
Hanshin Tigers. The Pacific League 
teams are the Nankai Hawks, the 
Nishitetsu Lions, the Toei Flyers, 
Daimai Orions, Hankyu Braves and the 
Kintetsu Buffaloes. A Kokutetsu Swal- 
low lighting gracefully on first is a 
prettier image than a Taiyo Whale 
diving into third. 

Continued on Page 146 
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Does even a picture postcard from Europe 
leave you quivering with envy? Then drop 
everything, and hide. Because this fall and 
winter, the countries of Europe are gleefully 
plotting a new attraction. As if the regular 
attractions weren't enough! They're adding 
“Open House,”’ a Meet the People program 
in their homes, studios, businesses. And 
then to add still more temptation, SAS is 
slashing fares to Europe up to $136 for 17 
day jet economy round trips. This includes 


Brand new '61-'62 edition of the travel guide that 


was read by over 15,000,000 persons last spring! 


Full color pages on Europe's pleasures by TV star Mitch Miller 
and Edward Streeter author of ‘Father of the Bride.” 


How to see Europe on $5 a Day 
by travel expert, Arthur Frommer. 





1961-62 
EDITION 
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WOIWAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEM 


> 


both transatlantic and transpolar flights. 


The excitement of ‘‘Open House,’’ plus 
the wonders of Europe in fall, winter—and 
summer, too—are reported in the colorful 
new '61-'62 ‘‘SAS Treasure Chest of World 
Travel.’’ It's just coming off the presses. 
And it’s free. Want to reserve a copy to avoid 
disappointment? There’s the coupon. You 
know what to do. 


SAS—General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, 
Iranian Airways and Thai International 
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Feature article on “Open House," Europe's latest attraction. sae 


Report on planes with a sky-high personality 
by Charlotte Adams, noted magazine writer. 


The ABC of stretching your travel dollar, 
including extra cities at no extra fare. 


Tips on packing, customs, currency 
and other travel helps. 
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How to rent a car, and drive;through 
Europe . . . or buy a car there. ee 


Naturally . . . overwhelming reasons 
proving that SAS is the NICEST ®™ 
and FRIENDLIEST way to fly. 





“F you can't take TEMPTATION... . noe: 






FiRST OVER THE poy, 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRMINES SVSTEWM 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


ADVANCE RESERVATION! Please send FREE 
'61-'62 ‘Treasure Chest of World Travel’’ to: 


Name 
Address 
City State 


My SAS Travel Agent is on 
H-101 
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Continued from Page 144 

In their enthusiasm for American base- 
ball customs the Japanese sometimes go 
overboard and adopt embellishments that 
we associate with other sports. During the 
current season, for example, club owners 
introduced bouncy girl cheer leaders to 
exhort the bleachers on behalf of the home 
team. Except for “rah, rah, rah!” the 
language was Japanese, but the style was 
pure U.S. campus. 


The Old Guard among Japanese base- 
ball fans deplore such foreign spectacles. 
Although they admit the quality of play is 
steadily improving, they miss the Japanese 
character the game used to have. The 
strained chivalric conduct of the players 
to each other—traditionally the principal 
difference between the American and Jap- 
anese version—is becoming a thing of the 
past. This is attributed to the high salaries 
and bonuses which are now paid Japanese 


players and are changing the game from 
sport to business—a complaint familiar 
to Americans. 

The fantastic popularity baseball now 
enjoys in Japan cannot be entirely ex- 
plained by a desire to imitate and excel in 
something intrinsically Western. The Jap- 
anese love competition, but in earlier days 
had little outlet for it. The traditional 
sports were formalized and usually played 
by the nobility or paid athletes. Present 























Since 1891... 


the sharp, sharp 
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Cheese Buffs 
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i VERY NOW AND THEN somebody says to us 
(politely but firmly) that they prefer MacLaren’s 
Imperial to our cheese. We really try to look hurt, 
but it isn’t always easy. 

Truth is, MacLaren’s Imperial has been “one 
of ours” since 1921, when we purchased the 
business from the late Mr. Alex MacLaren, who 
had started marketing his Imperial Club Cheddar 
in Canada in the early 1890's. 

Through the years we never, never changed 
the quality of the original club cheddar one bit, but 
we did fuss around with containers: jars, crocks, 
canisters, etc. Just now we think we’ve hit on 
the ideal: a handy 10-ounce stick. If you truly 
enjoy cheddar aged to an authoritative sharpness 
we don’t need to add the orthodox urging of: “Get 
MacLaren’s Imperial today.” Kraft Foods, Chicago. 
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prosperity has given the Japanese the 
leisure to play games and the means to 
buy equipment. Baseball has not re- 
placed a former national pastime— 
there never really was one. 

The first game of baseball in Japan 
was played in 1873, five years after the 
Meiji Restoration, under the guidance 
of an American teacher named Horace 
Wilson. At this time the Emperor 
Meiji was sending Japanese technicians 
abroad to learn Western methods. 
Many of these returned to spread the 
gospel of baseball. A Tokyo engineer 
who had studied railroading in the 
United States established the first uni- 
formed team—the Shimbashi Ath- 
letics—in 1877. 

Twenty-five years passed—since that 
first game—before the Japanese de- 
feated a pick-up nine of Americans in 
Tokyo. The momentous first victory, 
in 1896, is recorded in all its glorious 
details in Japan’s Baseball Hall of 
Fame—an imitation of the famous ane 
at Cooperstown, New York—housed 
in Tokyo’s Korakuen Stadium. A place 
of honor was set aside for Tetsuo Aoe 
of the Tokyo First Higher School, the 
winning pitcher of this major break- 
through for Japanese baseball. 

The Japanese people had their first 
look at big-time American baseball in 
1913, when John McGraw, then man- 
ager of the New York Giants, brought to 
Japan a professional team that included 
Tris Speaker, Buck Weaver and others. 
The second tour was in 1931. For this 
Lefty O’Doul of the Giants and Herb 
Hunter, a coach, brought together 
Larry French, Lou Gehrig, Lefty 
Grove, Mickey Cochrane, Muddy Ruel, 
Frankie Frisch, Willie Kamm, Al Sim- 
mons and Rabbit Maranville. 

The high point of all tours came three 
year later, when O’Doul and the late 
Connie Mack brought a team that 
included Babe Ruth. At the time, the 
Japanese were at war in China, and 
Ruth refused to go. He said he had no 
desire to “get shot up.” Somehow he 
was persuaded that bullets were un- 
likely to stray across the Sea of Japan. 

The 100,000 fans who jammed 
Tokyo’s Meiji Stadium to see Babe 
Ruth were the largest crowd he ever 
drew. The team’s tour around Japan 
was a triumph. In Fukuoka, thousands 
waited stoically in a heavy rain for the 
game to begin. Ruth insisted such 
patience should be rewarded by playing 
in spite of the downpour. 

“The water was up to our ankles, 
and most of us played barefoot,” 
O’Doul recalls. “Lou Gehrig wore 
rubber boots in left field, and the base 
coaches stood on planks.” 

During the first inning a Japanese 
fan, who couldn’t bear the sight of 
such greatness being drenched, rushed 
onto the field and pressed his umbrella 
on Ruth, playing first base. The Babe 
accepted with an exaggerated Japanese 
bow. Delighted, others in the crowd 
swarmed on field with umbrellas for 
the visiting players. All the Americans 
except pitcher Earl Whitehill and 
catcher Moe Berg finished the game 
with umbrellas in hand. 

Continued on Page 148 
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GETTING TO JAPAN 


BY SHIP: It takes twelve to fourteen 
days from the West Coast to Yoko- 
hama, depending on routing. Luxury 
liners are operated by the American 
President Lines, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, and P & O-Orient 
Lines, 155 Post Street, San Francisco. 
Freighters are run by: 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE, /0/0 Washington 
Bldg., Seattle. 

BARBER LINE, 3/0 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

FERN-VILLE. FAR EAST LINES, 3/0 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 

IINO LINES, 3// California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

KNUTSEN LINE, 3/] California St., San 
Francisco. 

NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 3// California St., 
San Francisco. 

OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, 530 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles. 

PACIFIC ORIENT EXPRESS LINE, 432 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco. 

PACIFIC FAR EAST LINE, INC., 3// California 
St., San Francisco. 

STATES LINE, 320 California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, 3/0 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 


Luxury liners offer great variety in 
rates and types of cabins from $295 to 
$1695 per person, one way. Freighter 
fares begin at about $350 each, two to a 
cabin, without the seasonal or round- 
trip reductions given by the liners. 


For tourist information 


see your Travel Agent or the 


BY Alf: Using San Francisco as a 
base, you can fly jet via Honolulu to 
Tokyo in fifteen hours, ten minutes. 
By the Great Circle route it takes thir- 
teen hours, twenty minutes. All fares 
quoted below are subject to a 10 per 
cent round-trip reduction: 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. From 
New York via San Francisco, Honolulu 
(3 flights weekly). $881.50 (first); $573.60 
(economy). 


CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES. From Van- 
couver via Northern route (2 flights weekly). 
$650 (first) ; $405 (economy). 


JAPAN AIR LINES. From Los Angeles via 
Honolulu (3 flights weekly); San Francisco 
via Honolulu (4 flights weekly). $700 
(first) ; $435 (economy). 


NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES. From New 
York via Chicago, Seattle, Anchorage (7 
flights weekly); New York via Anchorage 
(/ flight weekly). $881.50 (first); $573.60 
(economy). From Chicago via Seattle, 
Anchorage (7 flights weekly). $831.40 
(first) ; $535.30 (economy). 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS. From Seattle 
via Honolulu (7 flights weekly); Portland 
via Honolulu (5 flights weekly); Los An- 
geles via Honolulu (7 flights weekly); San 
Francisco via Honolulu (7 flights weekly); 
Los Angeles via San Francisco and Great 
Circle route (/ flight weekly). $700 (first); 
$435 (economy). THE END 


UNITED 
ARAB 


REPUBLIC 
EGYPT—SYRIA 


No country on earth 


offers such timeless 
attractions. Modern 
hotel accommodations 
are plentiful, and 

you'll find your vacation 
surprisingly inexpensive. 
Surveys show Cairo is 
the /east expensive to 
live in of 26 major 

cities in the world, 
according to latest United 
Nations report. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


TOURIST OFFICE 


Dept. C, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.—CTIrcle 6-6960 


HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 
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Continued from Page 146 

This same exhibition series against Jap- 
anese amateurs (pro ball then was non- 
existent in Japan) produced a pitching 
duel still talked about in Japan. The 
antagonists were Whitehill and an eight- 
een-year-old Japanese named Eichi Sawa- 
mura. Neither pitcher yielded a run until 
the seventh inning, when Lou Gehrig hit 
a home run to win the game for the 
Americans, one to nothing. 


Sawamura is still considered the greatest 
player ever produced in Japan. He pitched 
in the first professional league and set a 
strike-out record of 335 before he was 
killed during the war in Manchuria. Two 
or three present-day stars have been 
deemed major-league material by Amer- 
ican scouts. So far, however, no Japanese 
player has shown any eagerness to play in 
the United States; Japanese teams pay 
high salaries, and no club would readily 


release a top drawing card from his 
contract. 

The traffic in players, although slight, 
runs in the opposite direction. Under the 
rules of the Japanese Baseball Commission 
each of the twelve professional teams is 
permitted three “foreign” players. At the 
start of the 1961 season, however, the 
twelve clubs together had only eighteen 
non-Japanese on their rosters, seventeen 
Americans and one Cuban. Eleven of the 





Some of our friends say you can tell time by Braniff 
planes flying overhead. Perhaps a mild exaggeration 
... but government statistics prove Braniff is a leader 


in on-time records. 


“On-timeliness”’ is just one of many Braniff bonuses. 
Consider, for example, our Silver Service meals .. . 
the “‘looked-after”’ feeling you get from charming 
Braniff hostesses . . . and all the friendly Braniff 
folks who serve you from start to destination. Yes, 


Braniff’s On Time... As Usual! 





and the luxury of Braniff's new El Dorado Super Jets. 
Today you can enjoy Braniff hospitality to 50 U. S. 
cities and 10 Latin American countries. 


Latin America bound? Take advantage of Braniff’s 


prompt care and attention. 





low excursion fares . . . “see-everything” tours that 
can be easily arranged through your favorite travel 
agent. Call Braniff or your Travel Agent. 


Your air freight shipments will also receive the same 5 : Ve 


General Offices; Dallas, Texas 


BRANIFF “xéaadonal AIRWAYS 
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HOLIDAY/ OCTOBER 





Americans were from Hawaii, and 
nearly all were nisei (American-born, 
of Japanese parents). 

The only great name in the history of 
Japanese baseball that is not Japanese 
is that of Victor Starfin, a big Japan- 
born White Russian who was killed in 
an automobile accident a few years ago. 
He pitched a world’s record forty-two 
victories for a pro team in 1939, and 
ten years later clinched his immortality 
by holding the visiting San Francisco 
Seals scoreless for fourteen innings. 

Another immortal is Kaoru Betto, 
Japan’s home-run king. Betto hit forty- 
three home runs and enjoyed national 
adulation comparable to that of Babe 
Ruth. 


The drama inherent in baseball ap- 
peals strongly to the Japanese, whose 
sense of theater has been honed by 
centuries of devotion to the classic 
Kabuki, and a more recent addiction 
to chambara movies, so called after 
the stirring sound of samurai (warrior) 
drums. 

An incident in the opening game of 
the 1961 season in Tokyo, between the 
Yomiuri Giants and the Chunichi 
Dragons, illustrated the hero worship 
that is basic in the Japanese love of 
drama. Wally Yonamine, a Hawaiian 
nisei star in the twilight of a great ca- 
reer, had been dropped by the Giants 
after a poor season and had signed 
with the Dragons. In the first game 
against his former teammates, Yon- 
amine broke a one-one tie with a home 
run in the ninth inning, winning the 
game for his new team. It was all in the 
heroic tradition of Kabuki and cham- 
bara, and the stands went wild. 

The smaller stature of the Japanese 
does not make for heavy hitting, so the 
rules have been altered to favor the 
batter against the pitcher. The strike 
zone is narrower and the pitching 
mound higher—factors that have dis- 
concerted Americans pitching in Ja- 
pan. As a result, Japanese pitch more 
balls than strikes, and batters are en- 
couraged to wait for good ones. 

Americans knowledgeable about 
baseball are appalled at the overworking 
of talented pitchers likeTadashi Sugiura, 
who won all four games in a champion- 
ship series two years ago. Instead of 
saving a pitcher’s arm, the philosophy 
seems to be to use it while it lasts. 
Sometimes the overtime is voluntary. 
A pitcher who has been knocked out of 
the box will pitch for another half hour 
in the bull pen, thereby demonstrating 
to the crowd his stamina and desire to 
improve. In pre-game practice, if one 
pitcher throws 500 balls, all the pitchers 
must throw 500 balls. Face-saving can 
be exhausting. 

Once a Japanese player adopts a cer- 
tain poor technique, it is hard to 
change him. On a tour many years ago, 
Ty Cobb, who had an unorthodox bat- 
ting stance, dazzled Japan with his hit- 
ting. After that most Japanese hitters 
stood at the plate in imitation of 
Cobb—but couldn’t hit. It has taken 
years for American coaches to persuade 
them to assume a more natural stance. 

Continued on Page 150 
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The quaff from “The Regimental Cup”’—an ancient Scottish tradition symbolizing 


Does John Morrison’s evening stroll hold the secret of 
Chivas Regal? 


With his Pointer, Sharon, at his heels, John 
Morrison leaves his Keith home precisely atg:3 
every evening—to tour the Chivas distillery. 
As with all Scots, John Morrison, manager 
of Chivas, remains staunchly loyal to tradition. 
He, and the managers before him, have al- 
ways visited the distillery before retiring. A 
sniff of the air in the malt house and the still 


house tells him ifall goes well.Suchis his heritage. 

Does the secret of Chivas Regal’s gracious 
taste lie here? Or in the sensitive hand of the 
blender? The deft hand of the stillman? You 
end your search with that first delicate taste 
which quietly informs you here is the light 
hush of the perfect—Chivas Regal, Scotland’s 
Prince of Whiskies. 


12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS CO., N.Y. 


the piper’s fealty to the Crown. 


nt 


sane 


Foy 


By appointment te 
Her Majesty the Queen, 
Purveyors of Provisions 

and Scotch Whisky, 
CHIVAS BROS. D., 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Established since 1801. 
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Continued from Page 148 

The Japanese have been slow to grasp 
such fundamentals as taking a catch in a 
position that permits a quick throw, and 
other niceties of technique that save vital 
seconds in close play. Americans also ac- 
cuse Japanese players of a fuzzy under- 
standing of standard tactics. For example, 
Japanese batters tend to bunt in early in- 
nings, when logic calls for hitting out. At- 
tempts to explain these matters generally 


meet with the stone wall of Oriental 
“*face.”’ 

Although Japanese fans can explode 
with hysterical adulation for American 
baseball heroes, Japanese players have 
been known to be much less demon- 
strative. Years ago, in a batting demon- 
stration at Hosei University, Lefty 
O’Doul hit twenty-two consecutive balls 
over the right-field fence (and, unfortu- 
nately, into a bathhouse whose enraged 































This is the land of lush, tropical beauty, of ancient 
shrines and temples, where all the legends of the East 
come true. Clean white cities, golden beaches, and a eat 
smiling welcome from a happy people will greet you. a 

When you visit the Orient, plan to stop over in le 
Malaya. In the heart of the Orient, Malaya is served by * 
all major airlines and shipping companies. You can stop ; 
over and see it at virtually no extra cost. 

Write for free brochure to: 


Embassy of the Federation of Malaya, 2401 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Visit 
“eORIENT or 
fe YEAR 
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Department of Tourism, 
P O. Box 328, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


° 


proprietor forced the university to pay 
the damages). The Japanese had never 
seen such hitting before. “It must be 
the bat,” they insisted. 

Curiosity about special properties of 
American equipment may explain the 
following incident. Some American 
players on a coaching visit to Tokyo’s 
Waseda University stored their gear in 
a campus tool shed for the night. The 
next day it was gone, but soon it re- 
appeared. The items, it was learned 
eventually, had been borrowed by a 
sporting-goods manufacturer who 
wished to copy them. One doubts that 
any special properties were found, but 
today baseball equipment is a big in- 
dustry in Japan, with a healthy export 
business to the United States. 

Baseball with its international im- 


. plications did not achieve its present 


hold on the Japanese without opposi- 
tion from traditionalists. Matsutaro 
Shoriki, owner of a great Tokyo news- 
paper and a pioneer in developing 
Japanese professional baseball, was set 
upon by sword-wielding fanatics and 
severely wounded because he had com- 
mitted the sacrilege of engaging foreign 
players to perform in a Tokyo stadium 
named for the sainted Emperor Meiji. 

There came a day when Meiji’s 
grandson, Emperor Hirohito, endorsed 
baseball and paid Lefty O’Doul the 
ultimate compliment in the eyes of the 
Japanese. The occasion was a game 
between the American service all-stars 
and the San Francisco Seals. The 


stands were packed. Suddenly, as the 
pitcher took the mound, the Japanese 
and American flags were raised over 
the stadium together—for the first 
time since the occupation. Many Japa- 
nese wept. Later, Emperor Hirohito 
invited O’Doul to the imperial palace 
to thank him for contributing to better 
relations between Japan and the United 
States. 

O’Doul returned to Tokyo this year 
with Nick Murgan, the young owner of 
the Pacific Coast League’s Hawaii 
club, to explore the prospects of an an- 
nual Pacific playoff between the Coast 
League winner and the Japanese cham- 
pions. It is expected that such a game 
will become a reality, perhaps in 1964— 
a banner year, with the Olympic Games 
in Tokyo, for all sports in Japan. 

Japanese and American experts agrec 
that the caliber of Japanese baseball 
has now reached the standard of 
American Class AAA leagues, but no 
one considers Japanese teams ready to 
meet American major leagues on equal 
terms, even though Japanese all-star 
aggregations have beaten touring 
American all-stars thirteen times in the 
past eight years. 

Today, as innumerable schoolboys 
knock baseballs around vacant lots 
from Kyushu to Hokkaido, they are 
all but unaware of the game’s foreign 
origin. But they dream of the day there 
will be a real world series between the 
New York Yankees and the Yomiuri 
Giants. “Pray barru!” THE END 
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Owned 


The charm of the friendly Virginia hospitality of 
The Tides Inn and its world famous food combined 
with our beautiful surroundings and wonderful winter 
climate will make your winter vacation everything 
you hoped for it to be. Truly this is the place where 
nice people meet —there is much to do, so write us or 
see your Travel Agent for detailed information about 


ll 


nthe USA~-but ISLES away 


You will discover one of the world’s most beautiful 
small hotels nestled on an island all its own, sur- 
rounded by the ever changing colored waters of both 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. The finest 
winter climate in the U.S.A. 100 miles southwest of 
Miami, 50 miles from Key West, in the center of the 
historical, exotic Florida Keys. 








and ae "IN FLORIDA'S EXOTIC KEYS 


operated by 
THE TIDES INN, 
one of the 
world’s finest 
small 
resorts. 


TELEPHONE: 
Marathon 743-5521 
Area Code 305 
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JAPANESE FESTIVALS 


Every town in Japan has gala occasions when authentic costumes 
are paraded. Here is a calendar of the main ones.* 


JAN. 1-3: New Year’s celebration. 

JAN. 6: Annual firemen’s stunts, Meiji 
Shrine Outer Garden, Tokyo. 

JAN. 15: Firing 40,000 square yards of 
grass on Mt. Wakakusa, Nara. 

FEB. 3 or 4: Setsubun, celebrating end of 
winter. 

MARCH 12: Water-drawing Festival, To- 
daiji Temple, Nara. 

APRIL 3, 10, 21, 25, 28: Kite-flying con- 
tests, Nagasaki. 

APRIL 8: Buddha’s birthday, flower festi- 
val at temples. 

mAY 13-15: Festival of Kanda Myojin 
Shrine, Tokyo. 

may 15: Hollyhock Festival, Kyoto 
shrines. 

MAY 16-18: Sanja Festival of Asakusa 
Shrine, Tokyo. 

MAY 17-18: Grand Festival of Toshogu 
Shrine, Nikko, repeated October 17. 

MAY 21: Boat Festival at Arashiyama, 
Kyoto. 

JUNE 14-16: Sanno Festival, Hie Shrine, 


JULY 13-15: Bon Odori Feast of the 
Lanterns, countryside. 

JULY 16: Music Festival, Itsukushima 
Shrine, Miyajima. 

JULY 16-24: Gion Festival, Kyoto. 

sukY 25: Tenjin Festival, Temmangu 
Shrine, Osaka. 

3RD OR 4TH SATURDAY, JULY: Annual 
fireworks, Sumida River, Tokyo. 

JULY 3l-auGusT Ist: Lake Festival, 
Lake Ashi, Hakone. 


AUGUST 6-8: Tanabata Festival, Sendai 
and Odawara. 


AUGUST 8-11: Awa Odori, Tokushima. 

AUGUST 16: Annual bonfire, Mt. 
Nyoigadake, Kyoto. 

SEPT. 14-16: Festival at Tsurugaoka 
Hachimangu Shrine, Kamakura. 

oct. 7-9: Okunchi 
Shrine, Nagasaki. 

oct. 14-15: Quarrel Festival, Matsu- 
bara Shrine, Himeji. 

oct. 22: Jidai Festival, Heian Shrine, 


Festival, Suwa 


Tokyo. Rice Festival in Osaka. Kyoto. 
JULY 11-13: Festival of 1000 Horse- Nov. 3: Daimyo Gyoretsu procession, 
men, Soma, Fukushima. Hakone. 


*Some dates are based on the lunar calendar and may vary from year to year. 





Visit Iceland, 


Roundtrip fares and, 
new tourist discovery 


eastboufid to 
next April 30; 
westbound 
October 16 
thru June 30. 















_ LOWEST 


AIR FARES TO 


au EUROPE 


To London you pay $97.80 LESs than 

jet Economy roundtrip fare for one... 
for family of 4 pay $391.20 LEss! Biggest 
Family Plan* savings to all 10 countries, 
Low Season reductions to all Europe 

when you fly ICELANDIC... scheduled 
service with long-range pressurized 
DC-6Bs and weather radar. 


From New York to ICELAND « ENGLAND « SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND + GERMANY « NORWAY « SWEDEN 
DENMARK « FINLAND « LUXEMBOURG 

*except Luxembourg 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC ainuines 
2 LOFKLEIOIR 


610 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York 20 PL 7-8585 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3. Fi 6-2341 
210 Post Street, San Francisco 8 YU 2-7651 
Write for folder Y. 
LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 


' 
AIR TRAVELERS To Foreign Destinations ENDS WRONG TURNS FROM BOTH 
- ABSENT-MINDEDNESS AND- | 
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$59 140 


t via connect- 
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SAVE to 50% TAX-FREE ABSENT ROAD SIGNS 

ig Bid NOT CIGARETTES, Q ~~ - 

migeed —F baggag a. Re oom CIGARS, and a WHE GRO NSAL 
IWA asd BR iiss PERFUMES HULL AUTO COMPASS 


$5.95 to $7.50. At your 
dealer's, write for lit. 


\ @ HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-C-9, Warren, 0. 


or details, write, call or visit: 
WwoRID TOBACCO CO., INC. 
} New York Interrrational Airport 
wes Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5273 comet 
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A new wine classic is born: 
Chateau La Salle 
by The Christian Brothers 


A refreshingly light wine—soft 
and blond, with a touch of 
natural sweetness. Chateau 
La Salle won nine gold medals 
at the official California wine 
judgings.* Serve well chilled 
at cocktail hour, with dessert, 
or whenever friends drop in. 
Patience is the precious ele- 
ment in every bottle of The 
Christian Brothers Wines. 


*Sacramento State Fair; Los Angeles County Fair. 





Mont La Salle Vineyard— Napa, California. 


A naturally sweet light wine from California. Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers 








of fine wine Darkling wine ermouth nd brand o D omm and ne p pw Yo N 


* DRESS AND ACCESSORIES BY SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie t 80 PROOF 


Moment of moments . . . cordial of cordials . . . a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventure. Origi- 
nally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambuie 


in the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired. 


Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK,N. Y.—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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JAPAN: 
VISIT TO 
NAGASAKI! 


@ “Pardon me,” said the gentleman in 
gray tweed. “Would you mind very 
much if I sat here?” I was on the train 
to Nagasaki, and the seat beside me 
was vacant. 

‘No, not at all,” I answered, looking 
up to make sure I wouldn’t mind. The 
gentleman was about fifty, ruddy- 
complexioned ; he wore glasses and was 
carrying a leather golf bag. He set the 
bag against the window, sat down and 
took a sake flask from his pocket. “If 
you will excuse me,” he said, and 
bowed slightly in my direction. I bowed 
also, in silence. He unscrewed the top 
of the flask, poured a thimbleful and 
drained it, looking quite happy. I went 
back to looking out the window. The 
scenery of the island of Kyushu was 
much the same as that of Honshu, the 
main island, which I had recently left; 
if anything, this was prettier. There 
seemed to be more land untouched, 
more lakes and rivulets. The hills had 
bolder, untrammeled curves, and the 
trees that covered them were lush green. 

“Nice scenery, isn’t it?” commented 
the gentleman. He appeared to be ina 
jolly, talkative mood. 

“It certainly is.”” | must have sounded 
enthusiastic, for he smiled. 

“Is this the first time you are in 
Kyushu?” I said yes it was. “In that 
case,” he assured me, “you will have 
much to see. Nagasaki, especially, isa 
charming city. I lived there myself a 
few years. Although I work in Tokyo 
now, it is always a pleasure to get back.” 

“From Tokyo to Nagasaki, all the 
way to play golf?” I murmured, half 
to myself. 

The gentleman smiled again. “‘Offi- 
cially, 1 am on an inspection tour of 
the branch of the bank I work for. But 
there is a very nice golf course near 
Nagasaki, at Unzen National Park, so 
you see ——” 

Then he looked at me inquiringly. I 
told him that I was going to visit a 
school friend whom I hadn’t seen for 
almost ten years. When I mentioned 
her name he said, “Ah, the Ueda family 
is well known in Nagasaki. Quite old- 
fashioned, of course. The poor lady— 
she is beautiful, by the way, isn’t she?— 
hasn’t much freedom, I must say.” 

Within the next few hours we dis- 
covered several other mutual acquain- 
tances. Then, “Oh, yes, before I for- 
get.” He pulled out a wallet and gave 
me his card—his name was Dewa. “I 
hope you and your husband will pay 
us the honor of a visit sometime.” I 
thanked him and said that I hoped he 
and his wife would pay us the same 
honor. He put the sake flask back into 
his pocket. “It’s almost Nagasaki. Are 


the Uedas coming to meet you at the 
station?” 

I said no, then explained that I was 
arriving a day ahead of schedule and that 
in order not to disturb my friend I had 
made a reservation at a hotel for the night. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Dewa, “may I 
give you a lift to the hotel? And if you 
like, and if you don’t have anything to 
do this evening, perhaps I can show you 


around a little.” Seeing my surprised ex- 
pression he added hastily, “I imagine the 
Uedas will do that, but still, you might 
miss some things, you know. Nagasaki’s 
night life is different from Tokyo’s, and I 
think you might find it interesting.” 

“Why not?” I thought. Spending an 
evening alone in a strange city is so dreary. 
I thanked him and said I would be happy 
to impose on his kindness. 





My hotel stood in a quiet residential 
section of Nagasaki, overlooking the bay. 
It was an old building, with ivied casement 
windows and a steep, pointed roof, a 
typical Western house of the Meiji Period, 
fifty years ago. Inside, a perpetual shadow 
seemed to cling to the high ceilings, the 
faded damask curtains and the well- 
polished parquet floor. 

Continued on Page 155 
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Continued from Page 153 

“You arrived early,” said the pro- 
prietress of the hotel, ushering me up- 
stairs. “Fortunately we have no other 
guests tonight, so it will be quiet.” She 
was a middle-aged woman dressed in 
Western clothes, and looked, unlike 
her house, very cheerful and alive. 

There were three rooms upstairs. 
“Choose any one you like,” said the 
proprietress, as if she was offering me 
something at an auction. “I think you 
will be most comfortable in the room 
with the veranda and the view of the 
bay, but this one has a better mirror. 





On the 
Twelfth Day of 
Christmas... 


my true love said to me, 
“Dear, why don't we avoid 
the last-minute shopping rush 
next Christmas?” 

“What do you suggest?” | 
asked. 

“Well,”’ she answered, 
“I’ve been thinking how much 
we like reading HOLIDAY 
every month, and | thought 
that our friends would like 
reading it too.” 

“In other words,” | 
prompted, “we could give 
gift subscriptions to HOLI- 
DAY... . But our friends al- 
ready get HOLIDAY.” 

“Oh, dear,” she pouted, 
“that means another year of 
pushing, shoving and walk- 
ing to find the right gifts.” 

If you have some friends 
who still don’t subscribe to 
HOLIDAY, why not give them 
gift subscriptions this year. 
It's so much easier than fight- 
ing a losing battle in the 
last-minute shopping rush. 

Just use the convenient or- 
der form bound in this issue, 
or send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1376 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


There’s no need to pay 
now, we'll be glad to bill you 
later. And we'll announce 
each gift with a beautiful 
card, hand-signed in your 
name. 








HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 l-yr. gift $5.95 
2 1-yr. gifts $9.95 

3 1-yr. gifts $13.95 











You can use all three, as far as that’s 
concerned.” 

We happened to be standing at the 
threshold of the second room, so I 
glanced inside to see what she meant by 
a “better mirror.” 

In the corner of the room stood a tall 
looking glass with an ebony frame that 
was elaborately carved into flowers, birds 
and clouds. 


““My goodness,” I said. “It’s one of the 
most beautiful things I’ve ever seen.” 

The proprietress smiled happily. “If you 
like that sort of thing, I will show you 
more after dinner. Oh yes, about dinner.” 
She clapped her hands and called down- 
stairs for someone to fetch the cook. After 
a short while a heavy shuffling noise 
sounded on the stairs and we were joined 
by an old woman clad in a robe like a 


muumuu and a pair of worn-out cotton 
slippers. 

“This is Toki-san, the cook,” said the 
proprietress. “Toki-san, the guest has 
come all the way from Tokyo to see 
Nagasaki. Prepare something special for 
her.” 

The cook turned to me and asked, “Well 
now, what would you like, miss?” She 
sounded very maternal. I said anything— 
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The cook pondered deeply for a while, — the best of sea food. 


nounced, “I will cook a salt-steamed tai 


well, anything that was typical of Nagasaki. _of its light, delicate flavor it is considered of the rokonoma alcove, lay a large tiger 


skin, and along the wall, on a fancy shelf, 


then nodded. “In that case,” she an- “Fine,” I said. “I like tai very much.” was a collection of antique vases and ivory 


figurines. 


for you.” The room I chose had tall narrow win- In one corner stood a cabinet cov- 
Tai, or red snapper, is a fish ordi- dows and a black-lacquer table inlaid with —_ered with gold-lacquer relief work depict- 
narily used for festive occasions. Because —_ mother-of-pearl. On the mat floor, infront ing a garden scene. I was still admiring 
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high speed: (in black and white film) 1. the ability to record-a good image under poor 


lighting conditions and a sharp image under normal lighting conditions, 2. the opening of 
anew world of available light so that everything the eye can see—the camera can capture, 
3. the allowing of a faster shutter speed so that high speed action can be recorded 
without blur, 4. the permitting of a smaller lens opening, greater leeway for focusing, a 
better opportunity to achieve clear, sharp pictures...(as in Ansco Super Hypan). 
YOU CAN HAVE BETTER PICTURES BUT FIRST THERE MUST BE ANSCO 





its magnificent craftsmanship 
when supper was brought in. 

“The cook went to a great deal 
of trouble,” said the maid, plac- 
ing the tray on the table. “She 
hopes you will enjoy the special 
dish.” 

Along with the usual array of 
soup, raw fish, meat and vege- 
table dishes was a covered por- 
celain bowl to which she pointed 
with a smile. I raised the lid of 
the bowl reverently, and there 
at the bottom of a semitrans- 
parent liquid lay half a head of 
a large rai, looking resigned. I 
blinked. The food shortage of 
the war years had taught me to 
appreciate many things, includ- 
ing squid, octopus and even 
occasional whale steaks, but this 
I had never seen before. 

“Please taste it before it gets 
cold,” said the maid urgently. I 
took up my chopsticks and began 
timidly to peck at the fleshy part 
of the head. The maid remon- 
strated with me gently but firmly. 
The best part, she said, was the 
eyeball, unless, of course, | pre- 
ferred the brains. Neither ap- 
pealed to me, but there seemed 
no choice—if I didn’t eat either 
I would hurt the cook’s feelings. 
The maid, I knew, would not 
leave until I finished my dinner 
because it would be impolite if 
she did. 

“Dear me,” I sighed. 

“Pardon?” 

“No, nothing.” I clutched my 
chopsticks and took a jab at the 
vacuous-looking eyeball. It was 
elusive. I tried again and suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of it. In 
one swift motion I threw it 
into my mouth and swallowed. 

“Isn't it good?” asked the maid 
cheerfully. 

““Ah—yes,” I said, feeling 
slightly dazed. “*Yes, excellent.” 


“The lady at the hotel is quite 
interesting, isn’t she?” said Mr. 
Dewa, who called for me after 
dinner. “Did you know that she 
was a star of the Takarazuka 
dance troupe before the war? 
Now she collects antiques. Ah, 
there is the Bridge of Reflection. 
Perhaps we should take a little 
walk from here. Nagasaki is not 
a city you can appreciate from 
a car window, you know.” 

So we left the car and began 
walking. We sauntered through 
the neon-bright shopping centers 
past the rows of inns, restaurants 
and the clusters of dark little 
houses, and stopped by a gate at 
the foot of a hill. 

“This is Maruyama. You have 
heard of it, of course.” 
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I said I hadn’t. Mr. Dewa 
looked surprised. ‘Really? Well, 
this is one of the three largest 
pleasure quarters in Japan. Or 
rather, it used to be. It was closed 
by the government several years 
ago. Now the houses have re- 
opened as restaurants. Would 
you care to walk through? It’s 
perfectly proper now.” 

The houses on both sides of 
the street were gayly lit with 
lanterns, but not a sound came 
from any of them. Not a person 
sat in the stately, shining wooden 
vestibules under the slanting 
eaves, nor in the landscaped gar- 
dens behind the hedge. Only the 
wet leaves of the shrubbery near 
the gates caught the light of the 
lanterns and glistened. 

“The district seems dead now,” 
said Mr. Dewa reflectively. ““Be- 
fore, you could see the oirans— 
courtesans—sitting in the vesti- 
bules, dressed in beautiful ki- 
monos. Ah, this is the most 
famous of all.”” We stopped in 
front of an especially impressive 
gate. “Kagetsu, the Flower Moon, 
has always been famous for its 
food and entertainment. The poet 
Raisanyo once wrote a eulogy to 
its garden. Kagetsu probably will 
continue for good.” 

At the top of the slope we 
turned around and came back. 
“I—er—would never frequent 
such quarters myself,” said my 
guide, as we left the gate behind 
us. “But still it’s a pity, you 
know. Such local color gone.” 

After a drink at a night club 
and a cup of coffee at a restau- 
rant called Ginrei—Silver Bells— 
I decided it was time for me to 
go home. Outside, thin mist en- 
veloped the city like an opales- 
cent veil. Lights from the stores 
shone yellow on the wet cobble- 
stone road, and from somewhere 
through the mist, the whistle of 
a noodle cart came wavering 
along the air. The night was 
growing old. 


The next day I moved to my 
friend’s home, and through her 
came to know Nagasaki and 
some of its people. What I found 
was, as Mr. Dewa had said, 
quite charming. 

Nagasaki is a city of trees, 
temple bells, ancient stone pave- 
ments and steep hills. Situated 
at the western tip of Kyushu, it 
enjoyed prosperity for more than 
two hundred years as the only 
Japanese port open to foreign 
trade. And so it is a mixture of 
East and West. 

From the hills you can see the 
milk-colored lighthouse guarding 


the bay, the blue-painted sampans skimming 
the water, the pointed roofs of old Dutch 
houses and Catholic convent schools and 
the scarlet Chinese pagodas dotting a sea 
of Buddhist temples. It is a city of lantern 
festivals and dragon dances and the mem- 
ory of the early missionaries and their con- 


Flamboyan flowers almost everywhere in Puerto Rico make it a glorious place to sip a Daiquiri. John Stewart photograph. 
q : y & 


verts who walked to martyrdom through 
its streets. 

In many ways Nagasaki still seems to 
harbor dreams of the past—of the three- 
masted ships that came sailing into its bay, 
bringing strange cargoes from the barbaric 
countries across the sea. In the dark corners 


of the stores and restaurants you will find 
the remnants of former days—crystalware 
and velvet, jewel-studded music boxes and 
Delft porcelain, printed cloths from Java 
and elephant paintings from Bengal. 

The people of Nagasaki are warm, friendly 
and easygoing. Perhaps because their city 





How to build a great Daiquiri: 


make it with today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum 


i Daiquiri must start with a firm founda- 
tion of Puerto Rican rum. Select a brand with 
the words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label. 
Only in Puerto Rico do man and nature conspire 
to create such rums. Credit the unfailing sun, the 
amiable climate, the crystal mountain water. 
Credit men who know their business, too. They 
distill their rum at startlingly high proof — for 


dryness. Every drop is charcoal filtered. Then 


aged in oak—that’s the law in Puerto Rico. 


and just add rum. 


Almost everybody enjoys a great Daiquiri. To be 
sure, there is still a staunch band of purists who 
insist that Puerto Rican rum should be tossed 
down neat. To them we say, “Salud!” 

THE RECIPE: Juice of half a lime (1/2 0z.); scant tsp. 
sugar; 114 oz. white Puerto Rican rum, Shake with 
ice. Where available, use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Write: Rums of 
Puerto Rico, Dept. CA-1, 666 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 
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was so long an open port, they seem to 
take strangers for granted, and are ever 
ready to offer hospitality. Or perhaps it 
is the southern temperament. There was, 
for instance, the hotel maid who came 
over in a taxi to deliver a handkerchief I'd 
forgotten, and the man who gave me half 
his lunch on a ferryboat. 

Many of the stores are centuries old. 
Many made money through foreign trade. 


But for some, the fabulous prosperity is 
a thing of the past. At least the owner of 
a store selling tortoise-shell goods seemed 
to think so. A delicate, sensitive-looking 
young man with quiet, refined manners, 
he belongs to the twelfth generation de- 
scended from the founder of the store. 
“Business hasn’t been so good lately,” 
he confided to me over the counter. By 
“lately” I gathered he meant the past fifty 





ONE OF A SERIES OF WILLIAMSBURG PORTRAITS BY FABIAN BACHRACH 


Surgeon-A pothecary, Gentleman. 


VER ready with a specific 
for the flux, the vapors, or 
a broken arm, Dr. John Min- 
son Galt filled dual roles of 
surgeon and apothecary in 
eighteenth-century Williams- 
burg. His remedies were primi- 
tive and sometimes frightful 
to behold, but he kept many a 
citizen alive. This man sought 
no status, for great status was 
already his, as doctor-druggist- 
surgeon to the community. 
Today his shop, facing on 
the Duke of Gloucester Street, 


COLONIAL 


For color folder, information, reserva- 
tions at the Williamsburg Inn, Lodge 
or The Motor House, write ‘Box 718, 
Williamsburg, Va., see Travel Agent 
or call Circle 6-6800 in New York, 
FEderal 8-8828 in Washington. 
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stands restored and restocked. 
Mr. Herbert Clarke capably 
fills the good doctor’s role as 
he displays and explains many 
unusual old drugs such as gin- 
seng root, and the awesome 
surgical instruments of 200 
years and more ago. 

With the barber, the printer, 
the blacksmith, the milliner 
and many others, Mr. Clarke is 
one of those who brings the 
breath of life to this beautiful 
city of two hundred years ago. 
Visit Williamsburg and see. 
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years. For he spoke of his grand- 
father who was invited to the Russian 
court by the tsar. “In those days,” he 
said, ““we had our own ships to go and 
gather shells from the southern sea. 
But now ——” He shrugged, glancing 
over the array of combs and cigarette 
cases, hand mirrors and jewel boxes, 
bodkins and obi clasps and tie pins 
and shining amber in the show cases. 
“People don’t seem to care for these 
things anymore. Too expensive, too 
elaborate, I imagine.” 

People may not care for beautiful 
and expensive things so much any 
longer, but since they never do stop 
eating, the owner of Fukusaya, the 
most ancient and honared cake store, 
does not have to worry about business. 
I stopped in there to buy a box of 
castella, a kind of angel-food cake said 
to have been introduced by a Portu- 
guese three hundred sixty years ago. 
Fukusaya’s is said to be the best in 
Nagasaki. Because I was with my friend 
Mrs. Ueda, the owner of the store came 
out to greet us, and said we should stay 
for a cup of tea. He was dressed in a 
black silk kimono and striped over- 
skirt. I commented on his finery. 

“Oh, this?” he said, looking down 
at his kimono. “I don’t usually wear 
this, but today happens to be the day 
of commemoration of the eggs. I have 
to go to the temple for the ceremony 
after a while. You know, without eggs 
there wouldn’t be castella.” 

While sipping the tea I noticed, 
on the wall behind the owner, a built- 
in shelf with a collection of crystal 
goblets and glassware. Fragile as 
flowers they were, powder blue, ruby 
red and gold, catching the oblique 
light and shimmering. 

“A bit of old Nagasaki,” said the 
owner. “I like to collect those things. 


Come again sometime, and I will tell 
you more about them.” 

So the owner of Fukusaya went to 
pray for the eggs, and we went home 
with the box of castella. 


“T like this city,” I said to my friend, 
She smiled but didn’t say anything. 
We were walking on a quiet cobble- 
stone path that led through the former 
foreign concession. Here and there 
stood foreigners’ homes, looking de- 
serted behind the ivy-covered walls. 
Through a rusty iron gate that was 
half open, I saw a stone fountain all 
dried up, and, in the profusion of early 
summer grass, wildflowers shining like 
spilled snow. 

We came to the top of the hill and 
stood in the garden of the Glover 
House, which, according to the guide 
books, has some sort of connection 
with the story of Madame Butterfly. 
Once, probably, ladies in hoop skirts 
and parasols walked among its tropical 
shrubbery and looked out the windows 
at the view of the East China Sea. But 
there was no one there now. 

Below us spread the city, hugging 
the turquoise bay and dozing. What 
a strange city Nagasaki was—so ar- 
resting in its fading glow of tranquillity 
and decay. 

“I would like to go away,” said my 
friend suddenly. Her slender profile 
with its long black eyelashes seemed 
dreamy and thoughtful. “It’s funny, 
isn’t it?” she said and laughed. ““And 
you say you’d like to stay.” 

From the green amphitheater of the 
hills, temple bells came welling up, 
mingling with the snatches of evening 
vespers brought over by the wind. 
She turned to me. “You will come 
again, won’t you?” she asked. 


“Yes,” I said. “Some day.” R. H. 
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Wait™ ’til you see Singapore! 
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*Matter of fact, why wait ? Qantas 707 jets can whoosh you all the 
way in little more than a day ! You can head east—via London, 
Rome, the Middle East. You can head west—via Hawaii, Fiji, 
Australia. You can even laze along for a year—and see all the 
wonders on your way! The cost? That’s the biggest eye-opener 
of all: as little as $130.20 down from New York, $144.76 down 
from San Francisco, economy round trip. (What—still waiting? 


See any travel agent or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver. Also BOAC, general sales 
agent, in major U.S. cities.) 
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IMPERIAL FRENCH PROVINCIAL—Stereophonic High Fidelity, superb FM ‘AM radio with provision for FM multi-plexing. Choice of fine woods—$695. 


Now the fidelity of your recordings can last a lifetime—you can enjoy enduring tonal purity 
and the spectacular dimensional realism of Magnavox true stereophonic high fidelity. 
Music becomes magic everywhere in the room! Only Magnavox brings you the world’s 
finest automatic record player...the fabulous new Micromatic. It protects your records. 
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They will sound like new, even beyond 1000 plays. Magnavox 
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Only from 
Magnavox 
the sound of perfection in 
stereophonic high fidelity 


With a magnificent Magnavox, you'll hear true 
stereo separation and an incredible tonal purity 
never before achieved in a single cabinet. 


Superb sound literally fills your room. Bass fre- 
quencies (which provide greatest stereo effect) 
are projected from cabinet sides and reflected 
from your walls, to give music greater depth 
and “presence.” Treble frequencies (so essen- 
tial to fidelity and timbre) are front projected 
through exponential horns, outward-angled for 
maximum stereo separation. 


Magnavox tonal purity is even more impressive; 
the result of finest components, all perfectly 
matched and balanced so the entire system 
“plays as one instrument.” Included: 





AMAZING MICROMATIC RECORD PLAYER WITH 
10 YEAR DIAMOND STYLUS GUARANTEE—Auto- 
matically plays all records with a featherlight 
1/10 ounce touch . . . records last a lifetime; 
show no wear even after 1,000 plays... surface 
noise and distortion are virtually eliminated. 
The Diamond Stylus is replaced free if it shows 
excessive wear within 10 years! You get true 
pitch, too—turntable speed is always within 
+ 19% of absolute—no “wow” or “flutter.” 


4 AMPLIFIERS—Each stereo channel has its own 
set of treble and bass amplifiers for the most 
precise reproduction of all tones; no intermodu- 
lation distortion. 





TWO 1,000 CYCLE EXPONENTIAL HORNS... 
TWO 15" BASS SPEAKERS—Horns provide wider 
range and purest reproduction of high frequency 
tones (to which the human ear is most sensi- 
tive). Even difficult, transient piano and drum 
tones come through perfectly. Combined with 
the horns, the two powerful bass speakers (one 
for each stereo channel), give over 10 times the 
speaker efficiency of conventional instruments. 





NEW GOLD SEAL WARRANTY—Magnavox Gold 
Seal Warranty instruments are so flawless, so 
reliable that all parts and service are guaran- 
teed for 1 full year; the only such guarantee 
ever made. Magnavox is truly the finest... your 
best buy on any basis of comparison. Sold only 
by authorized dealers, listed in your Yellow 
Pages. Other consoles from $148. 





The Magnavox Company, World Leader in 
Stereophonic High Fidelity and Quality Televi- 
sion, Precision Electronics for Business and 
Industry, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
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Travel Notes—Japan for stay-at-homes 


EXOTICA BY MAIL 

For many tourists, shopping in Japan consists of department- 
store hopping up and down the Ginza, but those who take their 
sayonaras and sake this side of Fuji may indulge in every 
Oriental shopping whim at either Takashimaya on Fifth Avenue 
in New York or Gump’s on Post Street in San Francisco. Both 
department stores offer mail-order service and carry everything 
from bronze Buddha heads to zori sandals. 

Some of the items handled by Takashimaya are cotton 
yukata, or lounging robes, hand-painted kimonos, gold-leaf 
lacquer trays, hand-painted kokeshi dolls, shoji screens, cultured 
pearls and silver-filigree brooches. The store also carries a siZable 
collection of books on Japan, the most in demand being those 
on flower-arranging and judo—which leads one to fancy that 
those who do Japan by long distance feel impelled either to 
arrange poppies or to rearrange people. 

Gump’s carries bamboo lamps, obi brocade evening bags, 
fourteen-karat-gold charms in three degrees of good fortune 
(good luck, double happiness and long life), sterling-silver fish 
bracelets, carved-ivory flowers, brass wind chimes, iron lanterns, 
wood-block-prints, sake sets, brocade tunic pajamas, chunks of 
jade and sets of the seven household gods in ivory. 

Catalogues of general merchandise available by mail order 
may be obtained by writing to Takashimaya Inc., 562 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y., and Gump’s, 250 Post St., San Francisco. 


JAPANESE SHOPS IN THE UNITED STATES 





Interest paid four times a year. 





* Resources over $300 million—largest 
association in Northern California 


* Reserves over $25 million, 30 times larger 
than national average, over double legal 
requirements 


* Accounts insured to $10,000 by permanent 
U.S. Government agency, Washington, D.C. 


* Over 125,000 individuals, corporations, 
trusts and organizations save with us 


* For over three-quarters of a century, not 
one of our accounts has ever lost a penny 


* Funds postmarked by 10th earn from Ist 
Air postage paid both ways 





Open your account now — mail check to: 


PIONEER 
INVESTORS 
SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 


Dept. P-29, 1701 Noriega, San Francisco, California 


(Home Office: San Jose) 


MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 








Here is a selection of American 
shops, other than department 
stores, that carry a variety of Jap- 
anese imports. Those marked with 
an asterisk offer mail-order service. 


NEW YORK 


*MIYA CO.,INC., 373 Park Ave. South. 
Prefabricated Japanese teahouses 
made of scented cypress: complete 
with tatami floor mats, built-in cab- 
inets, sliding doors and screens. Can 
be shipped in sections and erected in 
a few hours. Twelve feet high in sizes 
starting at 10’ x 10’. Floor cushions 
and a lacquered serving table avail- 
able. 

AZUMA INC., 802 Lexington Ave. 
Jewelry, kimonos, porcelainware, 
bamboo and rattan products, teak- 
wood trays. 

*JAPAN ART CO., INC., 690 Madison 
Ave. Antiques, stone and bronze 
ornaments, artists’ supplies, bamboo 
bird cages, flower-arranging acces- 
sories, art books, abacus and in- 
struction book. 


HOLIDAY 


* ORIENTAL FOOD SHOP, /302 Amster- 
dam Ave. Difficult-to-find imported 
Japanese food items, kitchen utensils 
and dining aids. 


*JAPAN FOLK CRAFT, 167 W. Fourth 
St. Lacquerware (cabinets, bowls, 
wine cups), stone and paper lanterns, 
musical instruments, sake sets, rice 
paper, wind chimes, basketry. 


* JASMINE SHOPPES, INC., 1044 Madi- 
son Ave. Yukata, dolls, textiles, 
hand-made papers. 


IKARI ORIENTAL OBJECTS OF ART, 45 
W. 8th St. Antiques, various fine- 
arts items. 


THE NEW WORLD GIFT SHOPPE, 906 
Madison Ave. Folkcrafts, art ma- 
terials, kimonos, jewelry. 


ORIENTAL ART GALLERY, 756 Madi- 
son Ave. Prints, paintings, lacquer- 
ware, jade, bronzes, porcelains. 


K. TANAKA AND CO., 326 Amsterdam 
Ave. Foods, art goods, magazines. 


*KATAGIRI AND CO., INC., 224 E. 59th 
St. Foods, spices, art goods, cook- 
books, magazines. 
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...at most 
fine stores, 
from five to 
twenty-five 
dollars... 


Dolphin + 1270 Broadway - NYC 
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“| commend 
Martell V.S.E.P. 
to YOU ~ Miche Martell 


MICHEL MARTELL IS THE SEVENTH GENERATION OF HIS FAMILY TO HEAD THE MARTELL FIRM. 



















From the royal family of cognacs, comes V.S.E.P., one of the noblest 
cognacs of France. Martell V.S.E.P. has magnificent bouquet and pres- 
ence—worthy of its high place between Martell 3 Star and the renowned 


Martell Cordon Bleu. It is for cognac connoisseurs. *Very Superior Extra Pale 


MARTEL 


3 STAR COGNAC BRANDY, 84 PROOF, V.S.E.P., 80 PROOF, CORDON BLEU, 80 PROOF, SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C 
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LONG ISLAND 


FOODS OF ALL NATIONS, 1376 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 
Japanese foods and food products. 


KYOTO ART CRAFT SHOP, 2/24 North- 
ern Blvd., Manhasset, L.I., N.Y. 
Gifts, folkcraft, art materials, shoji 
screens. 


CHICAGO 


*EDWARD H. ZIFF, IMPORTER, Box 
3072 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
Porcelain jars, wall hangings, figur- 
ines and fine-arts items. 


LOS ANGELES 


THE JAPANESE CENTER, 8727 Beverly 
Blvd. Antique and modern Japanese 
furniture and household accessories. 


HANKYU BEVERLY HILLS, 9685 Santa 
Monica Blvd. (Beverly Hills). Fine- 
arts items, decorative household ac- 
cessories and garden ornaments. 
KYOTO SILK CO., 330 East Ist St. 
Japanese kimonos, silk yardage. 
RAFU SHOTEN, 309 East Ist St.; 130 
San Pedro St. ; 3884 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Happi coats, kimonos, ceramics, 
shoji screens, furniture, books, rec- 
ords. 

UYEDA-S-K BASEMENT GIFT STORE, 230 
East Ist St. Judo suits, lanterns, 
fans, printed silks. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JAPAN TRADING CO., 1600 Post St. 
Imported and custom-made shoji 
screens, tatami mats, stone lanterns 
and garden accessories. Plans to 
initiate mail-order service this 
October. 


*YASUTOMO AND CO., 24 California 
St. Art imports, rice paper and 
artists’ materials. 


APRES NOUS 
THE HAIKU 


The Japanese are enjoying a 
leisure-basking boom as a result 
of their country’s economic pros- 
perity, which has given shorter 
working hours, higher pay and 
longer vacations. The added time 
and money, along with a sprin- 
kling of Western ideas, are induc- 
ing the people to watch television 
(6,000,000 sets at last count), buy 
instant foods, hi-fi and stereo 
sets, drink more liquor, listen to 
jazz and become addicted to 
wash-and-wear items and do-it- 
yourself projects. Meanwhile, in 
the United States, tremors of a 
cultural counterchange can be 
felt, for the avant and apres sets 
are forming Zen-type cults, com- 
posing haiku and wearing ki- 
monolike outfits on likely and 
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ANNUAL 


Mediterranean 


ce Black Sea 
PcRuIsE) 


15 EXCITING COUNTRIES INCLUDING 
RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS 


On the L i 
23,000-ton, 21-knot OL WIMIPIA” 
FULLY AIR CONDITIONED . 


50 DAYS+ 18 PORTS + 13,493 MILES 
: $ 
From New York, FEBRUARY 14, 1962 995 - 


Join our 6th annual Cruise! Visit 18 Ports on 
7 magic Seas of the breathtakingly beautiful 
Mediterranean where all Western history, 
religion and civilization began. Renowned 
Continental cuisine, expert service, large selec- 
tion of comfortable, cheerfully decorated 
cabins with private facilities. 
Comprehensive shore excursions by 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TENERIFFE « LAS PALMAS « CASABLANCA e MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA ¢ HAIFA ¢ RHODES e YALTA « ODESSA 
CONSTANTSA ¢ VARNA « ISTANBUL « ATHENS 
DUBROVNIK e NAPLES « CANNES ¢« GIBRALTAR « LISBON 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 


7 GREEK LINE 


/ NEW YORK - ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND . DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 























STATE STREET 


The Restaurant Landmark of 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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unlikely occasions. A good many 
clomp around all summer in 
plastic-and-rubber zori sandals, 
while an effete few have taken up 
the intellectual Japanese game of 
Go. In case you feel you’ve used 
up your diversions, we list a few 
the Japanese enjoy. 


DIVERSION A— 
BE A GO SAGE | 


Go is a chesslike game, and it 
only takes one lifetime to become 
an expert player. It is played on a 
board with nineteen eyes each 
way, vertically and horizontally. 
The Go stones, white and black 
together, number 360. The play- 
ers place their stones alternately 
on any of the intersecting points 
of the horizontal and _ vertical 
lines that are not already occu- 
pied. The object is to occupy as 
many intersections as possible. 
The interest is not concentrated 
on one area, as around the 
king in chess, but all over the 
board, every single spot being 
equally important in determin- 
ing victory. 

The games of Go and Shogi 
(also rather like chess, but with- 
out queens) may be found at 
Takashimaya or the Japan Art 
Co., 690 Madison Ave., N.Y 21. 


DIVERSION B— 
EAT JAPANESE 


Try sitting down cross-legged 
to a Japanese breakfast of raw 
egg, rice, seaweed soup, followed 
by mussel soup, raw fish dipped 
in soy sauce, smoked salmon, 
oysters baked with greens and 
tea. These delicacies plus many 
others (soybean paste, fried bean 
curd, broiled eels, dried mush- 
rooms, lotus roots, baby octopus, 
seaweed and water chestnuts) can 
be purchased at the Oriental 
Food Shop in New York. For 
mail-order catalogue and free 
recipes, write: Oriental Food 
Shop, 1302 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 25, N.Y. 


DIVERSION C— 
SHRINK TREES 


The notion of having a crab- 
apple, wistaria, azalea, pine or 
maple tree growing in your living 
room might induce you to take 
up bonsai, the cultivation of 
potted dwarf trees. What might 
be called non-growing trees has 
been an art in Japan since the 
13th Century. It requires the pa- 
tient pruning of roots and 
branches to inhibit growth, the 
wiring of branches into a desired 
shape and careful scientific pot- 
ting. The result is a gracefully 
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*All Steiff toys are exceedingly suitable for private zoo collections 
... Moreover they're very companionable. Prices start at nearly two dollars 


HOLIDAY 





RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


WORLD'S LIGHTEST, DIRECT-VIEW, 
ALL-TRANSISTORIZED, PERSONAL, 


TRULY PORTABLE TV 











No weight problem here! This compact beauty weighs a 
mere 131, lbs.* All-transistorized construction gives you the 
ultimate in travel-right, travel light television. What’s more, 
this marvel of precision engineering is versatile about power: 
just plug into any regular AC house current... 12-volt car or 
boat battery ... or use its own rechargeable battery. (option- 
al) Plays anywhere within range of any VHF channel. Pic- 
ture tube is direct-view 814” aluminized tube that gives you 
outstanding distortion-free image. Earphone jack for private 
listening. 

Note to the travel-wise: Check in with your favorite radio or depart- 
ment store to test-playa SONY 8-301W. You'll discover it’s the ideal 
traveling companion for news, entertainment, and a world of view- 
ing pleasure. SONY 8-301W $249.95 ° 
Optional battery pack (4 lbs.) $29.95+ 


Also ask to see and hear the world famous SONY all-transistor battery operated Radios. 


*without battery 





SONY TR-812 The world at your fingertips. 
3-Band Lightweight All-Transistor Portable. Re- 
ceives AM, Short Wave and Marine Signals. Illumi- 
nated dial. Size 6% x 10 x 3% inches. Complete 
with batteries. Only $99.95 


* Prices slightly higher in the West and South. 








SONY CORP. OF AMERICA 514 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
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Fully aged. Natural 
carbonation only. 
Brewed to 
Heineken’s exclusive 
old-world 
formula. 
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Heineken’'s 


HOLLAND BEER 


GEN. U.S. IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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austere miniature of its larger 
original. For information on 
purchasing equipment for 
growing your own, write to: 
Yoshimura Bonsai Co., Inc., 
Spring Valley Rd., Dept. 1, Os- 
sining, N.Y. 


WHAT’S NIEUW? 


Holland America’s second- 
largest vessel, the Nieuw Amster- 
dam, will go into dry dock this 
month for a deck-to-décor recon- 
struction. The four-month face- 
lifting will bring her into line with 
the newer ships of the fleet. Cabin 
class will be eliminated; first and 
tourist classes will be operated on 
the run to and from Europe, with 
one class on special cruises. 

The new Nieuw will resume 
service when she sails from New 
York on January 30, 1962, on a 
15-day cruise to the West Indies. 


JAPANESE DINING 


THRIFT BONUS 


Transatlantic steamship lines 
will pile thrift on thrift when 
they introduce a 25-per-cent 
fare reduction on the regular 
Thrift Season rates for special 
**21-Full-Days-Ashore”’ excur- 
sions. These reductions will 
bring minimum round-trip 
tourist-class fares on most ves- 
sels to less than $300 round- 
trip to Britain, $310 round-trip 
to France and $340 round- 
trip to Italy. The cut will be in 
effect from November 1, 1961, 
to February 28, 1962, and will 
apply to accommodations in 
all classes on ships of the 
twenty-four Conference mem- 
ber lines. The plan includes 
round trips by any combina- 
tion of lines, routes, ships or 
classes and provides for a total 
of three weeks ashore—not 
counting the days of arrival 
and departure. 


Below is a selection of Japanese restaurants where you might be 
tempted to try a modest Japanese dinner of seven or eight epicurean 
courses—from a lotus-root hors d’oeuvre through a dessert of kumquats. 


NEW YORK 


salto, 70 W. 55th St. Authentic 
Japanese cookery ; décor colorful 
with a touch of theatrics. 


MIYAKO, 20 W. 56th St. Tradi- 
tional specialties served in Japa- 
nese manner. Austere décor sans 
quaintness. 
TOKUGAWA’S BAMBOO HOUSE, 6/ 
W. S6th St. 


FUJI RESTAURANT, 238 W. 56th St. 


TOKYO SUKIYAKI HOUSE, /44 W. 
SSth St. 


TSURUYA RESTAURANT, 239 W. 
105th St. 


AKI DINING ROOM, 420W.//9th St. 


CHICAGO 
AZUMA HOusE, 5/20 North Broad- 
way 


LOS ANGELES 


IMPERIAL GARDENS SUKIYAKI, 8225 
Sunset Blvd. Fine Japanese food 
in a series of private rooms with 
Japanese décor. 


KYOTO SUKIYAKI RESTAURANT, 
15122 South Western Ave. (Gar- 
dena section), located in Town and 
Country Village. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHO-CHO, 1020 Kearny St. Small 
chunk of 20th Century Tokyo 
with rempura and yakitori bars 
where you can watch your food 
being cooked. American bar with 


HOLIDAY 


excellent Japanese Scotch. Try 
the do-it-yourself okariba-yaki 
entree, a traditional hunter-style 
samurai dish. 


YAMATO SUKIYAKI HOUSE, 7/7 
California St. The oldest Japa- 
nese restaurant on the West 
Coast and one of the most highly 
regarded. 


NIKKO SUKIYAKI RESTAURANT, 
Van Ness and Pine Ave. Excellent. 


TOKYO SUKIYAKI, 225 Jefferson St. 
Outstanding. 


MINGEI-YA, 2033 Union St. 
Country-style versions of tradi- 
tional Japanese dishes. 


SEATTLE 
THE NIKKO, 1306 King St. 
TENKATSU CAFE, 520 Main St. 


THE BUSH GARDEN, 6/4 Maynard 
St. 


HONOLULU 


ISHII GARDENS, 1/720 Huna Lane. 
Traditional Japanese dining, by 
reservation only. 

KYO YA, 2057 Kalakaua Ave. A 
pleasant teahouse in the Waikiki 
area. Regular sukiyaki dinners as 
well as authentic multi-course 
dinners to special order. 


MOCHIZUKI TEA HOUSE, 647 Kuna- 
wai Lane. Traditional food in tea- 
houses built around a Japanese 
garden. By reservation only. 
THE END 
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| BURGESS | A new battery-powered 


asuucut sat’ P+ meat thermometer sig- 
nals the cook with gentle 
music. For perfection in 
‘ batteries, specify Burgess. 


Dependable, long-lasting 





power, plus exclusive 


chrome protection ! 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


OIVISION OF SERVEL., INC 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS NIAGARA FALLS, CAN. 








TOURS—- CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 








AROUND THE WURLD STEAMER TOURS 
JAPAN e HONG KONG e BOMBAY e CAIRO 


and Malaya, Ceylon, Kashmir, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
Cyprus, Greece, Italy, France, England. Appx. 98 days to 17 
countries, 15 ports. Fully escorted tours feature famed Brownell 
service, luxury liners. Departures in January, February, March, 
June, September. From $4300. 

World Tours by Jet, 58 days, from $3200. Write for folder 
or see your travel agent. 


BROWNELL TOURS 
Dept. H-4, Brownell Bidg., Birmingham 1, Ala. 














Tours for Camera Fans 
Enjoy a vacation in congenial association with others whc 
share your photographic hobby. Specialized itineraries 
leadership by famous photographers. Write for brochure. 
Thru the Lens Tours, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Sail Through the West Indies 


Live elegantly aboard one of our luxurious sailing yachts. 
Select the yacht for your group & your budget. She will be 
your wandering hotel. Free illustrated brochures. Write: 
Vagabond Cruises Ltd., P.O. Box 260, Castries, St. Lucia, 
West Indies. Cable “Margoyacht”. Airmail 15c. 


° * ° 
Windjammer Cruises 

Explore remote Caribbean Is. aboard Polynesia, world’s 
largest staysail schooner Bimini, Nassau, Abaco, Berry 
Islands, Gun Cay, Grand Bahamas. Sail, Fish, Swim, or just 
loaf. 10 daysbefore the mast, $175. Write: Capt. Mike Burke, 


P. O. Box 1051-H, Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 


News In Round The World Cruises 


Year round from New York, Miami, San Francisco. Lei- 
surely travel on luxury air conditioned liners. Shore excur- 
sions, land tours included. 49-91 days. From $1895 for 63 
days, all first class on land and sea. Caravel Cruises & 


Tours, Inc. Time & Life Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 














Knight Tours of Europe—Summer 1962 
Quality Tours at Economy Prices. 34 to 62 days in Europe, 

visiting 11 to 18 countries, from $1064 to $1495. June & July 
departures by ship or jet. For free booklet giving complete 
information, write to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director. 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 
Invitation to the South Pacific! 


Sail with us and really see Hawaii, Tahiti, Fiji, Raratonga, 
New Zealand (11 days), Australia (up to 14 dd ays), Samoa. 
56 days from $2095 includes Ist class staterooms P&O, 
Matson and extensive overland touring. Free Pacific bro- 


chure—write: Foyr Winds, dept. 113, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.10. 


African Safaris—Since 1904 


For hunters & photographers. Hunting rate from $3500 
monthly, Photographers can enjoy full coverage East Af- 
rica's game parks from $1655 in 21 dz ays incl. 16 day motor- 
tour Kenya, Tanganyika & 4-day air sidetrip to one of 


Uganda's parks. Safariland Box 699 Nairobi Kenya E/Africa 


Visit Orient with Famed Travel- Author 
John Caldwell. 3 yt ore canes 


8 countries. 
Planned for fun, education, famous tourist spots, & off-the- 
beaten-track places missed by most Americans. Interna- 


tional Travel, 2000-A Warfield Dr., Nashville 12, Tenn. 


UNUSUAL 
AROUND WORLD 
Dave and Paula Wynn again of- 
fer unusual tour incl. So. Seas, 
Borneo, Assam, Iran, Iraq plus 
Ancient World Wonders— Anti- 
och, Troy, Izmir, etc. Also ext. to 
Balkans, Scand. Lv. Feb. 15—82 Days. Finest Hotels. $4295 
Other tours: Unusual So. America, Africa with Timbuktu 


WYNN WORLD TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIF. 
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TOURS — CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 












TRAVCOA, the only 





TOUR exclusive specialist in 

pera re a 

Around-The-Worlc 

65 days $2995. and Orient Tours, of- 

fers the most com- 

KIPLING WORLD plete program of 18 
countries. 

TOUR Visit both high- 

50 days $2695. lights and unspoiled 

areas. See Nepal, 

Kashmir, Kandy, etc. 

THE ORIENT pane expenses in- 

cluded. Enjoy native 

30 days $1895. entertainment, dining 


out, receptions in pri- 
vate homes and the 
finest hotels. 


24 departures— 
Limited to 23 persons— 
Experienced escorts 
See your travel agent or write 
TRAVEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, tll. RA 6-2650 


-— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 
SNES 4. Saisave' o> vg ucereiers 9 eaten slave Seana $1595 


Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 











Organiza tion 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
























Olson and Olson’s Campus Tours, America’s 
foremost exclusive specialists of personally 
escorted ALL-EXPENSE tours, present the most 
complete program of 4 to 10 week European 
Tours, featuring London, Rome and Paris. 
Weekly departures NOW thru September in 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARY or by Jet Air. 
For best accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 





OLSON LUXURY TOURS, First Class $2325 up. 

ason DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class $1755 up. 

Ce) STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class $1645-$1685. 
Trave t Write today for illustrated 


RGANIZATION booklets “H-61" 


- 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Za —— or Your Local Travel Agent 
JA PAN and many other Fascinating 
Oriental Ports of Call 


LOW COST all inclusive trips personally arranged 
by our Oriental travel specialist. Many exciting, 
educational extras at no additional charge. 

Write or call for informative brochure HJ 


101 W. 55th Street 
RAMIC TOU New York 19 
INC. Circle 5-4889 





















Fabulous personalized Sedar-  ? 
tours—Feb., 1962. “Round- ROUND 
World, 2 months; Orient, 1 -THE- 
month. Jet travel, all expense, 





ed enrollment. WORLD 
JAPAN, HONG KONG, PHILIPPINES, 
THAILAND, INDIA, NEAR EAST 


Write for reservations or folder 
SEDARTOURS ininnespous 2, minn. 
WEST INDIES CRUISES ————, 


Barbados, Grenadines, Grenada, St. Vincent 
CARLOTTA: 100 feet of luxurious schooner. Of- 
fering three five-day scheduled cruises monthly 
thru the Grenadines. $35. a day inclusive. Join or 
depart at Barbados, St. Vincent or Grenada. 
PAS DE LOUP: 70 foot ketch offers two 10 day 
skin diving cruises monthly through the Grena- 
dines. $20. a day inclusive with skin diving in- 
struction. 
ROSEMARY: 40 foot sloop available for day 
sailing or extended cruises. $35. a day inclusive. 
Seamanship instruction. 
All yachts owner-skippered. For further in- 
formation and brochures: 
Barbara Bergreen, 50 Park Ave. NYC 16 
Tel. MU 4-5888 or 


ANTILLES WATERSPORTS LTD. 


PO 40, Barbados, W.I. 


+aAZzm—-7oO 




















ALL-WAYS THRU THE ORIENT 


means the best of everything hotels, sightseeing, 
evening entertainment and special events. 31-day 
tours departing Mar. 17 and Sept. 15, 1962. 44-day 
tours departing April 4 and Oct. 3, 1962 

For details write to: 


ALL-WAYS TRAVEL SERVICE 
9581 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 35, California 














° : . : 
Shipping and Boarding Service For Pets 
Complete, personalized world wide shipping service for 
your dog or cat. We also board dogs and cats while you 
travel, giving them the care and treatment they enjoy at 
home. Write for folder “‘H”’. 





Bed Rock Dogs International, Westerly 4, R.1. 




















Join Chris Columbus on the sunny 
Southern Route to Europe aboard the 
luxury liner Santa Maria. Days and nights 
are balmy and smooth sailing. Accom- 
modations are all ocean-side...all air 
conditioned. And the succulent viands 
we'll prepare to tempt your sea sharp- 
ened appetite will be a continuous ad- 
venture in continental dining. Two pools, 
exotic ports-of-call, unexcelled service 
and elegance above all. See your travel 
agent or write for full color brochure. 


EUROPE . 
spain and portugal from 
MIAMI 


| 3 | 






21,750 TONS 


SANTA MARIA usson) 
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SHAW BROS. SHIPPING COMPANY 





140 S.E. Third Ave., Miami 32, Florida * FR 7-401] 





Only Maupintour 
shows you the romantic places of the world 
at the time of the full moon! 


Incomparable beauty! The magic 
of the Taj Mahal, Fujiyama, and 
the Acropolis of Athens aglow 
with radiant, mystical moonlight. 


Around The World 


5 different ways via B.0.A.C. Jet 
1. Grand Tour: 30 to 65 days. 

2. Around Orient, South Pacific 
3. Via Persia, Istanbul, Greek is. 
4. Via Kabul, Samarkand, Moscow. 
5. Via Cairo, Israel, Spain. 


World wide holidays from $1236. 
Departures monthly. Entertain- 
ments. Fabulous dining. Famous 
hotels. Ask about Middle East, 
Orient, South Pacific tours too. 


>< Maupintour # 


For folders and reservations, see 
your Travel Agent or Maupintour. 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
1603 16th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 
The Malls, Lawrence, Kansas 

212 Stockton, San Francisco, Calif. 








Travel for LESS! 


Your dollar travels you farther on 
Americans Abroad Leisure Tours. 


Let Americans Abroad help you get the best possi- 
ble buy for your dollar. Our years of experience 
plus large size gives you a trip priced many dollars 
lower than most others of comparable quality. 
Frequent departures to world-wide points. Below 
is just a sampling of the many tours available. Also 
available: ‘“‘Lazy Days’’ Independent travel. 
EUROPE . 58 Days 20 Countries $1395 
42 Days 10 Countries $1225 


ROUND THE WORLD 
53 Days 15 Countries $2595 
(Including Russia) 
SO. AMERICA . . 32 Days 8 Countries $1095 


MIDDLE-EAST. . 55 Days 8 Countries $1695 
(and Holy Land) 
NO. CAPE Cruise . 42 Days 8 Countries $1695 


EUROPE—Student 6-12 Weeks $695-$1495 


FREE: For information write: 


Americans Abroad 
Travel Service, Inc. 
501 University Station, Mplis., Minn. 


WORLD TRAVEL 


620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA | a 
Special Features 


of All 














WORLD TRAVEL TOURS 


Cond d thr t eee di 

leadership ... best hotels . . . complete 

sa of sight-seeing . . . all expenses 
ncluded .. . many special events. 


{_] AROUND THE ORIENT 

36-41 days from $1998.00 
[_] SOUTH PACIFIC /ORIENT 

58 days from $2990.00 
Oo AROUND THE WORLD 

58-75 days from $2995.00 


CO SOUTH PACIFIC /AUSTRALIA 
40 days from $2295.00 





0 AFRICAN SAFARI 
63 days from $2795.00 


Oo CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
30-51 days from $1265.00 


Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 


Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 


a CAR is a MUST 
ame in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-10 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





This World Cruise! 


Combines the good life on such famous liners as the new 
‘*France"’ and “ Canberra” with extensive overland tour- 
ing. 49 itineraries to choose. Modest rates from $2095 for 
56 days all expense. For free ‘* World Guide” write 


Four Winds, dept. 112, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10. 


FREE 





eeoeeeeecee 
EUROPE BY CAR ® 
CATALOGUE 
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> EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 4 
° Saves You up to 35% on e 
@ SIMCA HILLMAN - 
@ MERCEDES JAGUAR * 
@ CITROEN PEUGEOT . 
@ RENAULT MG, VOLKS “"==* * 
* EUROPE BY CAR ® 
@ One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-LT 1-3040 @ 
@ car (s) e 
© oe 
e@ Name * 
@ Address e 
~~ 7 
e City State * 
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YOU are identified as a VIP 
when you travel with 


Personalized Service— - 


ed 


NTA 


Domestic & 
International 


TOURS 










Over uma 7 | 
200 offices A 
throughout PATA 

Japan ASTA 


to serve YOU FIAV 
JNR 


4 


For further information write directly 
or contact us through your travel agent. 








NIPPON TRAVEL AGENCY 


Foreign Travel Dept., Yamaguchi Sangyokan Bldg. 
1, 2-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, Minato-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 








FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives complete 
information on hundreds of lower-cost trips on PASSEN- 
GER @ARRYING FREIGHTERS from U.S. and Canada 
to all parts of the world. New 18th edition shows where 
they go, how often they sail, how long voyage takes, de- 
scribes accommodations, shows fares, addresses of Lines, 
etc. Used and recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel 
Agents and world travelers everywhere 4 pages, fully 
illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or 
M.O. today to: 

KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 6 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





abc’s 


FREE New Foreign Car Guide to 
European Auto Travel “THE ABC’s 
OF EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL” 


Gives costs, dimensions, performance of all 
foreign cars: How to rent, lease or ship 
home with up to 30 months to pay! 8 pages 
of cars in full color. Tells how to get Free 
Mileage Chart, Kilometer Conversion Table, 
Road Maps, Hotel/Motel Guide, etc. Mail 
coupon or present to your travel agent. 


NAME . a 





ADDRESS 





ciTy_ __STATE 





Write Dept. 10 


auto/europe 


New York, N.Y.: 25 West 58 Street, PL 2-2424 
Chicago, [l1.: 153 East Ohio Street, Mi 2-3211 
Toronto, Ont.: 88 Eglinton Ave. East, HU 7-0173 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, BR 2-3149 
San Francisco, Cal.: 233 Sansome, EX 2-7894 
Seattle, Wash.: White-Henry Stuart Bldg, MA 2-3456 


[----- 
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JAPAN: earned how pearls are formed, an age 


the thought came to him, as it had to 


PEARL CUL TURE so many others, of tampering with the | "2! thi 


oysters. Accordingly, he set out to in- in every 

@ Ever since the first astonished pre- ject thousands of oysters with every Angeles 
historic gourmet put an oyster in his conceivable kind of particle. After a the busi 
relation: 


mouth and jarred his teeth ona round year he opened his crop, to find that 
inedible object, pearls have been among all the oysters had ejected the offend- | 2 OPPS 


man’s most precious possessions. For ing bodies. pearls 0 
thousands of years thereafter, young Bitterly disappointed but marvel- make th 
At the 


divers risked their lives scouring ocean _ ously patient, he began his experiment 
floors to keep the world’s rich and over again. This time he inserted tiny 
mighty adorned with these cool and fragments of mother-of-pearl, the ma- his crop 
fascinating baubles. But pearl-bearing — terial with which the oyster’s shell is the co- 
oysters were rare, and did not multiply lined. The fates were still not in his | Nishikay 
at the same rate as the rich and mighty. favor. The crop was invaded by an anxious 
It was therefore natural that suppliers oyster-destroying plankton, and he ducing | 


extensiv 





CARDIGAN PRINTED. Meltingly soft cardigan 
sweater of brushed Orlon® in a muted floral print. 
Oxford grey, white and yellow or oxford grey, 
white and copper. Sizes 34 to 40. $14.30, postpaid. 
FREE: New Clothes & Capezios Catalog. Write: 
French Boot Shop, Dept. H10, 541 Main St., New 


























Rochelle, New York. : : “ 
since | became obsessed with the idea of find- was ruined. finally a 
D ne Womd Cvent ing a way to assist the natural process. At this point, not unnaturally, Miki- | serted ir 
A\ MANY STYLES FRO 2 5 P ‘ ° 
O You XY srcosenbvatkadons Even in the 13th Century it was moto abandoned the whole project. the coat 
’ Like Fine we FREE 64-PAGE known that a pearl is an accumulation He settled down to paying off his { pearl oy: 
: > A BAUER CATALOG of nacreous substance grown by an_ creditors. A year later his wife sug- had wray 
BEFORE YOU BUY just any insulated clothi ° ° a | 
r upes ° sleeping bag to poe anton aah for aie oyster around a foreign particle in its gested that he should take a look at form the 
ears, learn the hidden qualities. GET THE : : ; : 
; FACTOL Flows why esluesisie, comand teres, explor- shell. Experimenters tried cunningly to the few oysters that had survived the | of the p 
Just off the press . . . fabulous big Inter- ers, guides, sportsmen throughout the world rate ‘ . ‘ - . -| 
national Pipe Buyer's comparison catalog. Every Bauer quality goose Down the finest of all insula- insert particles of this and that into plankton attack. When he did so, he | answer, 
pw od Ral the m.) —_ B gen tions. RISK NOT ONE CENT! Order and com- livi t tat hed found th: arl steined had been 
Compare prices, of the famous brands gathered pare. Read what others say! iving oysters, but had no success. ound that nearly every one containeda | ; 
f ll over the world . . . England's finest + dus “1° : ' : . ovste 
weet § ipes from Belgium, France, Italy, fet BAUER 1252 In 1888, Kokichi Mikimoto, one of _ pearl. They were far from perfect; most | ! r y 
a Pipes" "How to, = ae _ masons ee the eleven children of an impoverished were hemispheric or “button” pearls. | periment 
‘’ » edition, fill i ; 
FREE copy. Mail ‘oday —— Japanese noodle maker, began oyster- Nevertheless, they were highly market- were free 
WALLY FRANK, Ltd Xi3i farming as a side line in the hope of able. A new industry had been born. | by oyster 
5) . : F ° i 
| harvesting a few pearls. From an ex- News of his success electrified the Cultiva 


132 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. l 
hibit at a trade fair in Yokohama he jewelry world, and Mikimoto spent a from thre 













































































F Fine clothing of beautiful wear-resisting Harris Tweed Te 
itt Mi das: Sede ki i Gl a ce il. ysis cme an ey | tailored to your measure in England by 4 ‘ 
i SARTOR. Suits, overcoats, topcoats, sport coats and f . 
trousers—man tailored for men. Tailored suits and . . . ‘ , \ *Noca 
coats for women. Sh [ d St ‘ : 
™ Immering Linde stars by ' costs 
Prices, including all import duty and delivery charges, Vu. ‘) Ba e Fully 
are most attractive—at least one-third less than you Only $12.00 per carat. \ =a \ All inc 
would expect to pay for such quality of material and . hea ca\ F 
workmanship. For example, men’s two-piece, tailored- : (5-1/8 
to-measure suits of Harris Tweed (regular or light 
weight) are now specially priced at only $68.45. For i 
‘or in 
All patterns of Harris Tweed cloth are also supplied 
in any length for home or custom tailoring. Prices are 
most reasonable for cut lengths of these 100° virgin 
wool imported tweeds. 
Send deposit of $1.00 for more than 100 all different 
p a cut samples of these beautiful Harris Tweed patterns, 366 Bre 
‘ Wwe be — illustrated style-booklets, price list, and self-measure- H-1 
A M = +a 7 ae - ment order forms. Your $1.00 will be allowed on your aecumecwesen saeeers 
first order, or refunded upon return of the samples. BP ---- 
CHAMOIS—THE PEAK OF SHIRT PERFECTION 
. H R I S . M A S C A R D S THE SAMBI COMPANY, HS-10 pep eay bam iaceine trong = 5 Aa The finest chamois from Europe's highest peaks 
° ° > o14 a : : : 
The Pierpont Morgan Library P.O. Box 213 Minneapolis 40, Minn. and rubies ... at a fraction of ... Tanned to buttery softness and tailored to N & 
° the cost. i i j 
Full-color and monochrome reproductions HAND WOVEN hinds Shave ane kadiiant te sey oc gle sage tab a _— 
from manuscript illuminations, drawings and chemical, physical and optical uttons. reathes” for dry warmth indoo 
Look illusrations. e properties to the natural star or out, wears as a shirt or jacket for a lux- 
: QVUS Sapphire and ruby. urious lifetime. Wash or dry clean. Men's | 
Send 25c for color catalog to Two carat Linde Star set in beautifully 38-46. Ladies’ 10—18. Natural chamois color. PO 
a ” FROM SCOTLAND TO YOU : 
OLSEN PRESS only $45.50. gold ladies ring $47.50 postpaid. Swatch on request. Satis- } s 
- aa faction assured. More distinctive sportswear in Now b 
Yept. . ttman St.. »wark 3 = an's ring in 14 Kt. gold modern PF answers 
Dept. H Nu Newark 3. N. J ” design from $49.50. Add 10% fed. tax. See Winter enteteges. ftw 
question 
. a se 
Write for FREE HANDY RING SIZE CHART darroll Reed ee f 
— - {OLID 
JEW | Cy 
een SKI“ SHOPS | | | unique 
LEUCTETTT Lapidary Co. dept. H-52 NORTH CONWAY 2, ~~ NEW HAMPSHIRE — © 
ormatio 
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AN UNUSUAL DINNER WINE! : “dee IN OILS 0g — 
old-fashioned linen! | a genuine oil painting on can- or carry 
Imported from Portugal. - sntic hand- vas in full color, painted from n 
‘* : oy Blocked on —— your photo or snapshot by out- Five Fa 
A Light-bodied Rose I y; ; ; 3 
_" ; ; unbleached, HOMESPUN Standing registered American 1. How t« 
wine—slightly efferves- linen . . . just like great, and European portrait painters. < Gacrene 
cent — delightfully dif- great grandma's, | Gen- | Do not confuse these oil paint- | | 3. Travel ' 
ferent in taste. Bottled Molds”. or “'N.E. Coy- | ‘000 With eetered photegraphe. { | 4. Travel \ 
in hand molded earthen- A BUSY BOX FOR BUSY BABIES aed Bridges (shown). 12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 5. What a 
er several for your 
ware crock or glass jug. Here is a wonderful! toy for inquisitive babies everywhere. friends or your prs 39°75 TO 399-5 Only your 
The Busy Box fastens to a crib or play pen and provides kitchen. POCKET 
doors and drawers to open, wheels and dials to go around, . i j from HOL| 
things to crank, and makes interesting sounds to hear. Two $] 15 each Compare our oll Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. 
and three year old engineers will love it too. A safe toy of Ti 
high impact styrene without loose parts. Satisfaction guar- 2 for $2 1 3 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG | 2 Sg ¢ sama 
anteed or money refunded. We pay the postage. Send >, » ate EVERY PAINTING A MASTERPIECE play unit 
, (Send 25c for catalog) y 
. check or money order. Busy Box will be sent by return copies: F 
SOLE IMPORTERS VINTAGE WINES, INC. mail... . $5.00 PUDDIN’ HOLLER Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. zine, Indi 
625 WEST 54th ST.. N.Y. 19 HARVEST HOUSE, 1200 Niagara R714, Buffalo 13, N. Y. Box 79, E. Swanzey, N.H. | Dept. £, 4 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y- —— 
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good deal of time convincing skeptics 
that his pearls were as good as the 
real thing. He gradually opened stores 
in every major city from Paris to Los 
Angeles, and went assiduously about 
the business of establishing good public 
relations. For example, he never missed 
an opportunity of pressing gifts of his 
pearis on occasions that were likely to 
make the limelight. 

At the same time he was carrying on 
extensive experiments for improving 
his crop. He was now working with 
the co-operation of his son-in-law, 
Nishikawa Tokichi. Most of all he was 
anxious to solve the problem of pro- 
ducing a round pearl, and this he 
finally achieved in 1905. He had in- 
serted into the oyster a thin piece of 
the coating membrane from another 
pearl oyster, and in the membrane he 
had wrapped the particle which was to 
form the irritant and become the core 
of the pearl. This proved to be the 
answer; his error on previous attempts 
had been to insert the particle between 
the oyster and the shell. His new ex- 
periment proved that if the particle 
were free of the shell and surrounded 
by oyster flesh, a round pearl resulted. 

Cultivation of pearls today takes 
from three to seven years, during which 


rafts, 


is enhanced. 


time the pearl oysters are hung from 


in baskets, in a calm sea, and 


occasionally scrubbed free of seaweed 
and other harmful growths. The in- 
dustry is chiefly carried on in the area 
of Ise Bay, south of Nagoya. 


Despite Mikimoto’s many discoveries 


and innovations, the production of 
cultured pearls remains a delicate, 
unpredictable business. Weather, the 
salinity of sea water and destructive 
parasites are among many factors that 
can raise havoc with the formation of 
a perfect pearl. Probably the most 
dreaded enemy of all is the akashio, or 
red tide, which can kill off a whole 
oyster bed overnight. Even with the 
amazing amount of pampering lavished 
on cultured pearls, out of every hun- 
dred produced, only about four are 
flawless, and of these, 80 per cent are 
exported to the United States. 


Mikimoto died in 1955 at the age 


of ninety-six. He never realized one 
of his ambitions—to produce a pearl 
necklace for every woman in the world. 
Thanks to him, however, many a woman 
today, who would otherwise know the 
pearl only as a symbol of purity and 
beauty, can now finger a strand at her 
throat and be sure that her own beauty 


THE END 
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DUTY-FREE LIQUOR 


¢No carrying ... No excess baggage 

costs * Delivered to your home 
¢ Fully insured at U. S. retail value 
*All inclusive price from $14.50 up 
(5-1/5 bottles) * Worldwide service 
Available only to the residents of 





For information write or call gd 
Representatives of Dist. of fol 
Mass. 
Minn. 
Missouri 
INTERNATIONALE N. ag ¥. 
366 Broadway, New York 13,N.Y. Ohio, R. |. 
H-1 Digby 9-2350 eae 











NEW! teaver acenr... 
HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have authoritative 
answers to your most-asked travel 
questions in the most convenient, clear, 
concise form ever available. 


HOLIDAY Magazine has compiled a 
unique new series of handy pocket 
guides containing a wide range of in- 
formation essential to planning smooth, 
enjoyable trips anywhere in the world. 
Each HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE is 
bound in a colorful leather-like cover 
and measures only 2” x 3”. . perfect 
for carrying in purse or poc ket. 


Five Fact-Filled Books: 


1. How to Get a Passport 

- Currency Converter and Tipping Guide 
3. Travel Wardrobes For Women 
. Travel Wardrobes For Men 

- What a Travel Agent Can Do For You 
Only your travel agent has these HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES. . please do not order them 
from HOLIDAY. See him today for your copies. 





TRAVEL AGENTS: Ro you don't already 
have your HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE dis- 
play unit, write for full information and sample 
copies: Promotion Dept., HOLIDAY Maga- 
zine, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 























SNACK MASTER 


the — CHEESE you ever enjoyed 





EXECUTIVES 
. labels can be 

individualized for 

unique Business Gifts 


SNACKMASTER ... the high quality, 
spreadable Club Cheese you won't find 


in stores ... taste it... see how it 
satisfies your craving for good cheese! 
WHICH SHALL WE SEND? 

1 ib. CARTON $1.69 Each 

2 Ib. CARTON . 2.95 Each 
12 oz. CROCK ’ 6 2.25 Each 
22 oz. CROCK - 2.95 Each 
45 oz. CROCK - 4.95 Each 
45 oz. WOOD BUCKET - 4.75 Each 


Postpaid Anywhere in Continental U.S.A. 


WISCONSIN CHEESE BOX 
Dept. HS * Box 272 + Racine, Wisconsin 
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Sent on approval! * 


CHOOSE FROM 8000 / 
HI-FI COLIR SLIDES / 


somplet? your 


with the scenes you) 


didn't get 


SEND FOR THE 
BIG NEW 8th 
EDITION WOLFE 
CATALOG 
Topay! 





You name the spots—we 
have the slides! ORDER 
ON APPROVAL—8000 
views from 88 countries 
on all seven continents 
—every slide as beau- 
tiful as your best orig- 35mm 

inals. Magnificent scenes (2x 2) 
from all over the world —restricted 
interiors of cathedrals, art galleries, palaces 
— Oberammergau 1960 — exciting peoples 

of the Far East. Send 25¢ for the 84-page, 
8th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in 
true, living color. For more than 10 years 
Wolfe slides have been... 


* SENT ON APPROVAL ... THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 1161 


FILMS 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 























IF YOU WENT TO 


SCOTLAND 


r YOU COULDN'T BUY 
FINER, MORE 
MAGNIFICENT 
AUTHENTIC 


TARTARS 


And they are exclusively ours in 
the complete range. Of finest all 
wool, in any length, 54” wide, at 
the thrifty low price of $6.95 per 
yard, plus postage. 
A wide sampling of 
the famous Scottish 
Clan Tartans can 
be yours for $.50 
...Or you may 
obtain, without 
charge, a swatch 
of your ancestral 
Tartan, and our 
illustrated 
booklet. 
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VELVET-SMOOTH 
CORDUROY CULOTTE 


For full swing at work or play, you'll 
r-made 
gives tomboy freedom for all activ- 










love this tailc culotte that 
ities. Gracefully cut in velvet- 
smooth washable Corduroy, it 
looks like a regular skirt, has 
two arrow design pockets and 
concealed zipper. Black, Tan, 
Green, Grey or Blue. Sizes 
10-22 $9.95. Add 50c post, 
Satisf. Guar. COD's $3 
dep. 


WESTERN CLASSICS 


BOX 4035, Dept. HCC, TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Incredibly 
light! 





SHILLCRAFT 
CELLULAR 


THERMAL BLANKET 


Warms with AIR—instead of weight. Unique 
English blanket weighs far less than ordinary 
blankets, retains body heat far better. Quiet air, 
warmed b body, i is trapped in thousands of breath- 
ing cells. You’re warm, comfortable, relaxed—with 
a minimum of weight on you. New experience in 
-time comfort. Not sold in stores, available 
only by mail, at direct-from-importer prices. 
Choose 100% wool or cotton. Both fine for summer 
and winter (no storage poo). Wool retains 
thermal properties through all cleanings. Cotton 
is guaranteed machine-washable with no loss of 
thermal qualities. 
SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUAR- 
ANTEED—or money refunded. 
ORDER BY MAIL AND SAVE for yourself, for 
gifts. State choice of size, wool or cotton and color: 
White, pink, blue, green, peach, lilac, yellow. 
































WOOL (Satin-edged) COTTON | - 

36”x 54” | $7.75 | Crib | 36”x54” | $4.95. 
-72"x 90” | 18.75 | Twin | 72”x96" | 12.95 
80” x 100”| 22.75 | ‘Double | 80” x 100” Lee 











Enclose check or money order and mail to: 


SHILLCRAFT 


Dept. 21, 106 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 1, Md. 
(Maryland residents only—add 3% sales tax.) 
For C.O.D., enclose $1, pay postman 
balance on arrival. 
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14K Gold or Sterling 
PERSONALIZED TRAVEL CHARM BRACELET 


Wear your trip on your wrist .. . ideal for anyone who travels. 
Charms include map charms of all the stotes, every country, St. | 
| Christopher Medal, Bon Voyage Charm with Plane and Ship, 
Identity | isc 
| All charms can be personz alized with names 
diary will be 


and dates engraved 

on back. This unique trip's a conversation piece 
for years 

| Clip & mail ad with order and remittance (check or M.O.) to: 


THE HOUSE OF CHARMS, Dept. H-101 
126 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 
aK 








| eo 4 a ty | 
} Link Bracelet $19.95 
| ] Map $12.50 a 38 | 
| : (list Country and /or States) | 
J St. Christopher Medal $12.95 $1.85 
| Bon Voyage 11.00 3.50 { 
Idenity Disc 9.50 1.50 | 
| (add 15c per letter or figure for engraving) 
All an include tax, postage Add 2S5c for air mail | 
] MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE unless engraved 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS. | 











HAVE YOU A RICH MAN’S FOOT? 


We specialize in Large Sizes only! Sizes 10 to 16; 
Widths AAA to EEE. Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, sox, slippers, jackets. Also 
dress and sport shirts with bodies cut full 4” 
longer than usual. Slacks, raincoats and sweaters, 
too! Sold by mail only; Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Write for FREE Style Book today! King-Size, Inc., 
4051 Forest St., Brockton 64, Mass. 








AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 
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MIAMI, 


FLA. 


Write Dept. H 
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PHOTO TCe Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D.C 
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ARDEN**MEN 


The Saturday Shirt is at 
home in a relaxed setting 
em of muted woven silk plaid 
predominantly olive, blue 
or maroon. Hand-wash- 
able silk, long sleeves. 
Sizes S, M, L, XL. 20.00 


The After Shave Lotion 
is at home anywhere and 
anytime he is. 3.50, 6.50 
plus 10% Federal tax 
Write for Catalog 
ARDEN FOR MEN SHOP 


Dept.H, 1 East 54 Street 
New York 22 PL 9-2940 
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JAPAN: THE BIG 
AND LITTLE ARTS 


Continued from Page 86 


The Japanese sense of beauty and art 
sometimes extends to the far-fetched, the 
distorted and the grotesque. Some Jap- 
anese prefer to contemplate Mount Fuji 


“upside down,” and will trek for hours to 
reach a lake where its reflection appears 
on a ruffled surface of water. Others spend 
their lives cultivating dwarf trees, bonsai, 
an art in which saplings a foot high are 
constantly pruned of their large roots, 
kept out of the sunlight and fed little 
water; the tender branches are weighted, 
wired and strung so as to harden into 
exact facsimiles of wind-swept or forest- 





Send to 
for these attractive 
Hennessy Brandy Snifters 


What a handsome way to relish the 
golden luxury of Hennessy Cognac. 

This beautiful set of 4 crystal-clear 
glasses, shipped to you direct from Cog- 
nac, France, is yours for only $1. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

Hennessy Supremacy is maintained 
by the world’s largest stocks of aged 
Cognac brandies. 


xk * 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 Proof e Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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Hennessy, Dept. 1-K 
P. 0. Box 15A, Mt. Vernon, New York 


Here is my dollar for 4 Hennessy Brandy 
Snifters described in this offer. 





Address. 
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NOTE: Sorry, this offer is limited to one 
set per person: Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
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stifled trees in miniature. The dwarf trees 
are kept alive for many years—I have 
seen one five hundred years old—and 
frequently develop pygmy lichen and 
other fungi which in turn are appre- 
ciated as much as the patina on an an- 
cient bronze. A number of Japanese 
breed goldfish, the “‘art” of which lies 
in making the eyes of the fish more 
goggly, the fins more diaphanous, the 
bodies more warty than normal and in 
transforming the faces to resemble 
those of a bulldog or a lion. 

Since the orthodox Japanese garden 
lacks flowers and there is never a view 
from a proper Japanese house, excit- 
ingly different art perceptions come 
into play. The greatest garden in Japan, 
Ryoanji in Kyoto, is a masterpiece 
created out of a few harsh rocks sunk 
in the ground, a patch of raked gravel, 
a sprig of stunted grass and some 
leprous-looking spots of lichen. The 
finest houses in Tokyo, those of the 
Kabuki actors, either face into a hillock 
or are securely fenced with high slats of 
wood. 

Of the conventional arts—painting, 
literature and theater—painting best 
demonstrates how Japanese art is 
wedded to the national life. According 
to popular theory, “if a Japanese can 
write, he can draw,” which suggests 
that every Japanese is a painter. An 
exaggeration, of course, but it is true 
that Japanese schoolchildren’s paint- 
ings are more carefully drawn, better 
composed and more expertly finished 
than those normally done in the West. 
A fishmonger, too, can draw a per- 
fectly creditable picture of a squid or 
octopus before it is deveined and 
sliced. 

Foreigners are captivated by or- 
dinary commercial art, such as ad- 
vertisements, throw-aways, circulars, 
programs and matchbox covers. By 
Japanese standards, these are the work 
of fifth- and sixth-rate artists; the writer 
Sacheverell Sitwell, however, found 
matchbox decorations impressive 
enough to devote a chapter to them in 
his book on Japan, The Bridge of the 
Brocade Sash. When a foreigner asks 
for an autograph of a Kabuki actor, he 
is amazed to find it embellished with a 
little sketch. The signature will be com- 
bined with a concrete object to suggest 
the meaning of the actor’s name— 
“plum” for Baiko VI, “pine” for 
Shoroku II, “crayfish” for Ebizo IX. 

There are plays and poems on Jap- 
anese calligraphy which give “writing” 
an almost mystical significance. Actu- 
ally, many paintings in Japan are not 
paintings at all, but words or phrases 
drawn on strips of paper or etched in 
slabs of wood. A painting by an exalted 
Zen priest may be simply a circle in 
India ink brushed in the middle of a 
blank sheet of paper. One reason the 
junior geishas of Kyoto are so eager to 
distribute their hand-painted, hand- 
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with the All-Electric 


RICOHMITE 88 


Smallest automatic 8mm 
movie camera — and you 





never have to wind it! Tiny | 
flashlight batteries power 
the motor for roll after roll 
of film. Electric eye controls exposure, 
assures you of color-perfect movies in-| 
doors and out. High-speed f1.8 lens is) 
prefocused for superb sharpness with 
close-ups as well as distant scenes. Built- 





in optical viewfinder shows area covered | 
by normal lens and by accessory wide 
angle and telephoto lenses. Counter | 
sets itself when you reload with stand-| 
ard spool film. Weighs barely 17 02) 
with batteries, tucks away in pocket or 
purse. Less than $65.00*. 


ALL-ELECTRIC Aa | 
RICOH AUTO — yee 
ZOOM 8mm 


Batteries power both 
camera drive and push- 
button zoom action of fast f1.8 pl Electric 
eye exposure control. Thru-lens reflex viewing 
Remote outlet. Less than $140.00*. 
# YOUR OLALER WILL DETERMINE EXACT RETAIL PRICE IN YOUR AREA 
ALLIED IMPEX CORPORATION 
300 PARK AVE. SO., NEW YORK 10, N. Y.- 
CHICAGO 10, DALLAS 7, LOS ANGELES 36 
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‘PHOTOGRAPHY! 


with the Electric-Eye 


RICOH AUTO 35 


35mm CAMERA 


Just press the release . . . the electric-eye 
adjusts the lens and shutter, then the 
same movement snaps a perfect color 
shot. Big, easy-to-see-thru viewfinder 
shows your subject in a luminous out- 
line. One stroke of the exclusive trigger 
advance readies your Ricoh Auto 35 for 
the next picture. Super-sharp lens needs 
no focusing. Flash shots are automatic, 
too. The color-coated lens is prefocused 
for perfect sharpness for close-ups as 
well as distant scenes. The electric eye 
is adjustable for all popular color films, 
including high-speed types. Ricoh Auto 
35 is loaded for fun . . . and so smart 
looking! Less than $50.00.* 


ELECTRIC-EYE 
RICOHMATIC 35 <a 


Fully automatic, plus the 
luxury of a fast f2.8 lens, 
coupled rangefinder focusing 
and 1/200 second shutter. 
Gives pérfect color shots 
anywhere. Less than $70.00*. 
%& YOUR DEALER WILL DETERMINE EXACT RETAIL PRICE IN YOUR AREA 
ALLIED IMPEX CORPORATION 
300 PARK AVE. SO., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 10, DALLAS 7, LOS ANGELES 36 











written calling cards is to show that 
they have already, at a tender age, 
mastered the intricacies of the written 
language. From a person’s calligraphy, 
you can judge his approximate age, 
sex, and position in the social scale, 
but not necessarily his nature or char- 
acter. 

At some point in his life every Jap- 
anese is trained to write with a brush 
dipped in charcoal ink. The brush, a 
bamboo cylinder tipped with rabbit or 
badger hair, is extremely hard to ma- 
nipulate, because it makes transparent 
the minutest detail of an ideograph. 
By the accident of language, the Jap- 
anese child uses a brush to draw pic- 
tures; calligraphy turns the technique 
into a skill. A full-fledged painter may 
become Westernized and use oils in- 
stead of inks, but he still applies them 
with a brush; and whether he chooses 
Japanese subjects, such as “animals 
and flowers,” “mountains and water,” 
“skies and earth,” or nudes, portraits 
and abstractions, his craft stems from 
the lessons of his childhood. A Jap- 
anese painter seems to remain Japanese 
regardless of where he has studied or 
under whose influence he has come 
abroad. 

The noted painter Morikazu Ku- 
agaim is Western, since he uses 
oils. But his pictures are small, are 
painted on wood, the subjects range 
from cherry trees to hens with chicks 
and the line is always Japanese. He 
also has the distinction of being the 
only Asian painter in Greta Garbo’s 
outstanding collection. Another great 
painter, Mushi Kojin, is, however, com- 
pletely traditional. He glosses his water 
colors of pumpkins and gourds, spar- 
rows and bamboo, with a poem. To 
Mushi Kojin’s admirers, it doesn’t mat- 
ter which is more impressive, the cal- 
ligraphy or the drawing. To them, and 
to the painter himself, they are essen- 
tially the same. 

An example of how involved the 
brush technique can be was dramati- 
cally shown when the renowned Kabuki 
actor, Baiko VI, demonstrated to a 
New York audience the application of 
make-up. He slowly brushed the deathly 
white liquid powder over his neck and 
hands, stenciled his fine crescent eye- 
brows, drew a cherry-red pouting 
mouth, dotted his eyes at each end and 
underlined the lower lid with black, all 
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the while staring intently in the mirror. Each 
stroke of the brush brought him closer to 
his transformation fromaman intoa beauti- 
ful young girl. Earl Hubbard, the painter, 
was prompted to say afterward, “He painted 
a picture of another person on himself . . . 
a human being painted himself into a 
portrait.” To Baiko, the idea was com- 
monplace: painting, putting on make-up, 
being an actor, handling a brush with 


pyrotechnical skill, all appear as parts of 
a whole. When he was enthusiastically 
praised, he quoted a Japanese saying, 
“Art is the palm of the hand, the arts are 
the fingers.” 

A feeling for poetry also starts in child- 
hood. On New Year’s Day, the Japanese 
play a card game called Hyaku-Nin-Isshu 
(a-hundred-people-each-one-poem). The 
deck contains poems, odes of thirty-one 
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is the 
expression of 

an inborn, deep- 

rooted attitude. 

Your friends: the 
farmer, the station 
attendant, the city 
dweller, the hotel man... 
all are ready to welcome 
you to MEXICO, 
traditionally the friendliest 
country in the world. 


Come... spend your vacation 


with amigos, AMIGO! 


YOU WILL 
HEAR MOST 
WHILE 
TRAVELING 
IN MEXICO! 












CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR OUR OFFICES AT: 


CHICAGO & ILL. ......c..cccceeee 210 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
HOUSTON 2 TEX. ..........0000. 809 WALKER AVE. SUITE 146. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. ............. 0000s 3106 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


MIAMI 5S, FLA. ....FIRST NAT'L. BANK BLOG. 315 S. E. 2nd ST. 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. ... 203 ST. CHARLES STREET. 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. ..... -.-13 WEST 50th. ST 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX. . secceecessee+- 209 E. TRAVIS ST. 
BAN DIEGO 1, CAL. ...... cece e ccc c eee neee 1301 FIFTH AVENUE. 
TUCGBON, ARIZ, ......-ceeeeeeceee HOTEL PIONEER (LOBBY). 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. .........1302 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
MONTREAL 3, P. @., CANADA ..700 DORCHESTER BLVD. WEST. 

International Aviation Bidg. Annex First Fioor. 
TORONTO 5, ONT. CANADA .........-6555. 13 BLOOR S&T. WEST. 
HAVANA, CUBA ......... CALLE 23 N° 72, LA RAMPA-VEDADO. 
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“THE WORLD IS 
YOUR OYSTER” 
... WITH ASTA! 


When the ads‘say “See your Travel Agent,” look for the travel agent 
_who displays the ASTA membership jnsignia. It's your assurance 
of expert, personalized service in arranging every detail of your 
trip. ASTA travel agents have a wealth of information on how 
- to go, where to stay, what to see, and passport-customs-health 
regulations. They charge standard steamship and air fares 


everywhere. Happy, carefree travel starts at this ASTA emblem: 











For the moneéy you usually spendon a winter vacation— 


We'll 
give you Spain 
and Portugal- 


$499* complete! 


You wing over the ocean in a luxurious DC-8 Jetliner to leisurely, sunlit Lisbon. 
Pastel houses. People as warm as their colorful costumes. You drive down to 
Estoril for a luncheon by the sea. Then to Seville to swing like the Spanish. To 
Torremolinos, the Spanish Riviera, for a swim and a frolic in the beautiful blue 
water. To grand old Granada. To Madrid to make merry. (You might even try 
your hand at castanets.) And to Caceres which gracefully surrounds you with old 
walls of stone. Spain and Portugal are all yours on this 16-day Swissair Holiday. 
The price is only $499 and includes Swissair DC-8 Jetliner round-trip from 
New York, other transportation, finest hotels, all meals, sightseeing trips and 
tips. See your travel agent or call Swissair for a day-by-day schedule of all 


the things you'll see and do on this 
Iberian Holiday to Spain and Portu- 4 SwISSAI ad 
gal. Or send in this coupon today. SWISSCARE +» WORLDWIDE 


Swissair, 3 East 54th Street, New York, New York H-10 


Please send me complete information about Swissair’s Iberian Holiday to Spain & 
Portugal for only $499 complete. Also include information on: [] Swissair’s Italian 
Holiday, $599* complete, [] Swissair’s Mediterranean Cruise (we jet you over and 
back), $691* complete. 


Name____ 
Addrcss_ a ee 
City & State. 














*based on the 17-day excursion fare 
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syllables, that celebrate a thousand 
years of Japanese history and litera- 
ture. Each card shows one half of a 
poem. The winner of the game is the 
person who most quickly matches the 
right cards and completes all the 
poems. The child, while he may not 
understand the archaic language or 
the poetic sentiments, learns the game 
by absorbing the sounds, rhythms, 
calligraphy and finally the meanings 
of the poems. 

Every year the emperor designates a 
theme for a national poetry contest, 
the poem being a thirty-one-syllable 
ode. The best poems are read in the 
traditional singsong hum over the na- 
tional broadcasting network. After the 
winner is announced the poems that 


UN 





WE BELIEVE 


the emperor and empress themselves 
have written are then read—hers re- 
peated three times, his five times. 

The Japanese poetic sensibility usu- 
ally lasts a lifetime. Most Japanese can 
readily produce a_ seventeen-syllable 
haiku; many will volunteer a poem if 
the occasion presents itself. It may 
come during a walk through the woods, 
or a drive through the countryside, or 
be inspired by a felicitous turn of phrase 
occurring in ordinary conversation. A 
man sitting in a bar may suddenly 
hand a poem to the waitress. It may 
not be a good poem, but it will contain 
the elements the Japanese relish—a 
sense of season, the expression of a 
mood, a compact intensity of meaning, 
a relationship between the moment and 
the poem, and above all a pleasing flow 
of words. 

Japan’s greatest art form and her 
crowning achievement is, in my opin- 
ion, the theater. No country in the 
world has maintained its classics so 
authentically and at the same time 
moved into modern problem plays and 
social drama so forcefully. On almost 
any day of the week you can see styl- 
ized Noh plays that were written five 
hundred years ago. Or the lively, blood- 
and-thunder Kabuki dramas_ which 
originated during the time of Shake- 
speare and are still performed by 
families of hereditary actors, with men 
in women’s roles, traditional music and 
stage devices popular three hundred 
and fifty years ago. The fortunate vis- 
itor may be invited to the imperial 
palace to see the emperor's protected 
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please to refrain 
from 
accelerating 
the taxi 


There’s no need for frenzied 
fumbling with guidebook 
phrases when you take a 
Grace Line all-expense Jewel 
Box Casual Cruise-Tour to 
South America. For 26 or 31 
days you'll enjoy easygoing 
luxury on a 52-passenger, 
fully air-conditioned cargo- 
liner “Santa,” and conducted 
tours ashore in Panama, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and Peru. All 
tour arrangements are made, 
all necessary expenses paid— 
you just relax and enjoy your- 
self. Sailings from New York 
every other Friday. See your 
Travel Agent. Grace Line, 
3 Hanover Square, N. Y. 4. 








French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 
Open daily 5 p.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. 
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Buy... 
Sell... 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, par- 


ticular stocks. 


Too many important facts just don’t 


seem to add up. 


In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 


don’t even try. 
We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 


row... 


Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help he needs in reaching the 


right answers—for him. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, care- 
fully evaluates them all in terms of 
the investor’s interest. So maybe that’s 
why Research can usually come up with 
a pretty good answer to any question 
concerning buy... sell... or hold. 


If you’d like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 


particular stock... 


Or if you’d like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 


financial situation ... just ask. 


There’s no charge or obligation. 


Simply address— 


JosepH C. QUINN 
Department H-134 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
143 offices in U. S., Canada, and abroad 





and preserved Bugaku dances. These 
are fifteen hundred years old and their 
tenuous meanings are now obscure, 
but they still reveal the countries of 
their origin—China, Korea, Viet Nam, 
India. You can also see the latest play 
by Tennessee Williams performed in 
Western clothes, high heels, wigs and 
artificial noses; if you prefer the local 
diet, you may chance upon a subtly 
piercing commentary on contemporary 
life by Yukio Mishima, playwright, 
novelist, actor, scholar and, I suspect, 
qualified poet, flawless flower-arranger 
and expert listener to insect music. 

Theater-going starts in childhood, 
with mothers suckling their babies dur- 
ing performances while youngsters tod- 
dle up and down the aisles even at the 
grand Kabuki-Za, the largest legitimate 
theater in the world. When a Japanese 
watches Kabuki, he is not only seeing 
a spectacle but he is also learning his- 
tory recorded in poetry. Kabuki is 
sometimes referred to as “living his- 
tory,” and it is also called “living pic- 
tures,” because of the printlike, climac- 
tic poses of the caparisoned actors. 

Cynics may say that I have written 
about a Japan that has disappeared, 
rather than the Japan that knew Town- 
send Harris, heard the guns off Yoko- 
hama, saw Tokyo razed to the ground, 
competed in world markets for ships, 
toys and cameras. The man in the street 
in Tokyo would probably look aghast 
if you said the word shibui to him. Re- 
cently a Japanese banker explained at 
great length to me that he could not 
follow Kabuki. There are Japanese 
diplomats’ wives who cannot arrange 
flowers. The loud-speakers on the main 
streets of the big cities blare out Bee- 
thoven or Fabian rather than koto or 
samisen music. 

But the bamboo and paper are still 
there. You can still find Japan’s past 
continuing in the present. Perhaps you 
will see little of the tea ceremony in 
commercial centers like Osaka and 
Kobe; perhaps the Kabuki actors are 
now presenting occasional plays mixing 
old and new styles. Some Japanese may 
say the past is half-dead; the foreigner 
can only rejoice that what is left is still 
half-alive. Meanwhile, the less the 
traditional arts may seem to mean to 
many Japanese, the more we, in the 
West, are coming under their spell. 

THE END 
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A Dry Martini is not just a hooker of gin or vodka. Use enough Extra 
Dry Noilly Prat to make its civilizing presence felt. This imported 
French Vermouth is pale—but not pallid. Add a vital difference to your 
cocktails. Make your Dry Martinis come alive. Never stir without it! 
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Hotel Westward Ho 


National prestige, resort atmosphere 
and in-town convenience in 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Delightful any month of the year for 


Vacations 


Convenient location, European 
Plan rates, year around air- 
conditioning for visitors on 


Business 


Write P. O. Box 2711-A for 
color brochure and rates. 


RESERVATIONS: Consult your 
Travel Agent, write, wire or phone 
Phoenix AL 3-2181; L.A. Office 
MA 6-7581; S. F. YUkon 2-6905; 
Seattle MU 2-1981; 
Portland CO 9899. 


bbbee 
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VACATION WHERE THE 
SUN SPENDS THE WINTER! | 


Join us for the Christmas and New 
Year’s seasons this winter. Riding, 
fishing, golf, tennis. swimming. Amer- 
ican or European rates upon request: 
Phone: WEstport 5-3791, Box 2808 
Phoenix, Arizona 


GUEST RANCH 
. 


HOTEL WESTWARD HO, Phoenix, A 























WORLD FAMOUS 


YWegon’s 
Wild forse Ranch Club 


Arizona's Oldest and Finest Ranch Resort Club 


Opens 22nd season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 
best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Yyegouw ARIZONA 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 


4 





Free color booklet write: w 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6115-A, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 


Share charm of old fashioned ranch. Spacious rooms, 
private baths, heated pool, extra fine saddle horses, tasty 
homespun meals. Family groups invited. Write for folder. 
Two Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona, 

Box 10, Wickenburg, Ariz. 


; ° 
Mountain Shadows, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
New golf course! 150 more new guest rooms! New VIP 
cottages! Ready for winter visitors. Gay new social & busi 
ness center of Phoenix, in the shadow of Camelback Moun- 
15 minutes from Phoenix Airport. 


Don B. Burger, Gen. Mgr. 


La Loma, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Phoenix, Arizona Completeiy furnished private bunga- 
lows. 20r 3 bedrooms, baths, living room, fireplace, kitchen, 
dining room, patio, terraces. Golf C lub membe rship and 
pool. Hote! service. Rentals by mo., season. Write 


Reade Whitwell, Mgr., The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 


Arizona’s newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 


Robert Foehl, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 


The Wigwam, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Arizona’s Country Club Resort 15 miles from Phoenix. 
Private 18-hole golf course, heated pool, tennis, riding 
and evening entertainment. % amily holidays a specialty 
at Christmas-New ears & Easter. Write for Holiday 
Program, color folder, rates and complete information. 


° ° 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 

Unique & historic hotel— meeting place of the Southwest— 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned ; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24-hour serv- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 


White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write: 


Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 








tain. Gourmet cuisine. 
For color folder & rates write 




















Camelback Inn at Phoenix, Arizona 
Open Oct. 8-Early May. Golf under sunny desert skies at 
Paradise Valle y Club. Thanksgiving & Christmas-New Year's 
are two great standout vacations for family fun. Mouth-wa 
tering food. Am. Plan. Mgmt. of the Jack Stewarts since 

36. Write, wire or phone: Phoenix, Ariz. Whitney 5-8441 


| EVERYTHING'S STILL THE BEST 
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A WARNER- FAWCETT 
REPRESENTED 


aeoeren Resort 








When 

in 

Tokyo 
Stay 

at 

the 
Imperial 








Bermuda’s Newest Hotel 
is Right On The Beach 


And it has everything to delight you 
— from a private beach outside the 
door to balconied rooms overlooking 
the ocean. 

There are tennis courts, a pool and 
yacht basin on the premises also, two 
championship golf courses, just over 
the hill, and Hamilton’s but ashort ride. 

And, of course, there’s the same HCA 
incomparable service and famous cui- 
sine, that you enjoy at The Plaza, New 
York, The Mayflower in W ashington 


and all HCA hotels. 
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carlton 
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HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 














Virginia 





ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS. 


PMN AM 


THE TIDES INN 


, VIRGINIA 


SAL henge) 











RS OREN 


TARIFF 
Single room with bath........ : 
$ 6.00— 9.00 


Twin Bed room with bath...... 
$ 10.00—14.00 


Double Bed room with bath 
$ 9.50—11.00 


Suites ........ $ 20.00—34.00 


Deluxe Suites.......0..00.000000. 
$ 42. 00—150, 00 





N 





900 Rooms, Total Floor Space: 880,000 sq. ft., 1,600 Beds 


Imperial Hotel 


TOKYO JAPAN 


T. INUMARU President & General Mer. 
Cable Address: IMPHO TOKYO Tel: (591) 3141 


Telex: Tokyo 22346 





California 





PALM SPRINGS’ 


LUXURY 
RESORT 


A new high in vacation luxury at a 
new low price—from $12 single, $14 

z, double — European Plan. Swimming, 
riding, tennis and now — golf privi- 
leges at Country Club. 


Came. , 
El Mirador 
Hotel 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
Consult your Travel Agent or call: 


Palm Springs: FAirview 4-1141 
Los Angeles: MAdison 6-7581 © San Francisco: 
YUkon 2-6905 (East Bay area: ENterprise 
1-0450) + Seattle: MUtual 2-1981 « Portland: 
COmmerce 9899 « San Diego: ZEnith 8500 





Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley 

Plana sun-drenched vacation at this luxurious Fred Harvey 
Am. Plan resort. Golf, swim, ride, tennis, under clear 
desert skies. Delicious food, nightly e nte: rtainment. Families 
enjoy this historical desert. Nov.—April. Write for color 


brochure & rates. P. O. Box 51, Death Valley, Calif. 





* . * 
Desert Air Hotel, Palm Springs, Calif. 
300 acre family resort. Two 3200’ turf landing strips for 
private planes. Swimming, riding, airplane rides, nightly en- 
tertainment. Golf center. Delicious food, cocktails. Deluxe 
accommodations, housekeeping cottages. Write or phone: 


328-3101 inPalm Springs or DUnkirk 3-0708 in Los Angeles 





The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Southern California's “four seasons” resort. Finest all-year 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool. Picturesque atmos- 
phere. Fine food. Sight-seeing in San Diego Co. & old 
Mexico. Write Wes Hadden, Mar., for folders. 

The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 





Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley 

Real western ranch for swimming, riding, golf, hiking. Cool, 
clear nights—warm, sunny days. Ranch rooms, cottages, 
dining room, corkscrew cocktail "ry Modest Eur. Plan 
rates. Nov. thru Apr. Operated by Fred Harvey. Write 
for brochure & rates. Pp, ©, Box 51, Death Valley, Calif. 
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New Wing Now Open 







HOTEL 


ro. 


Jamaica 


; tunllin 


OCHO RIOS, 
JAMAICA, 


MN, W.I. 


Luxurious club atmosphere. 
2 beaches, private balconies, 
terrace dining, finest cuisine 
on the Island. Calypso gaiety; 
starlight dancing; all sports. 






















Tae See your Travel Agent or 
WM. P. WOLFE, REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Cleveland, Miami, Montreal, Toronto 











ST. PETERSBURG 

Opening October 19 
E njoy F lorida at its be st. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
cious facilities— traditionally fine food—complete social 
program —atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
formation and reservations write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 





Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico’s widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Empire 
Room cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure 


Taylor H. Carr, Box 6218-H, St. Petersburg Beach, Fia. 
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Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over , 
two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates October's average 


a standard of quality that has brought good cheer : 
and good fellowship to every corner of the world. high and low temperatures and humidity 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. figures for key spots around the world. 


Foreign figures are long-term averages; 
’ ° United States figures are last year’s. 

mo (com) - 
Rennes re In C t High Low Humidity 















\Norlds apart in quality (a=) Aden, Arabia 90 78 68 : =e - 
Amsterdam 57 43 87 sensible 
Athens 74 60 66 wnee 
rx Bangkok 7) se 64 
Bombay 88 77 79 Hand 
(Fp) . | Boston 62 46 67 Embroidered 
Burlington, Vt. ae ae Sweaters 
Cairo 86 63 58 ... budding classics for every taste— 
Cape tows 70 53 71 Handroaae in England nthe purest, 
Casablanca 76 S&F 79 softest wool — just for S ‘S, 
CORP., Cheyenne, Wyo. 62 36 48 designs to make your choice 
630 Fifth Avenue, “individually yours”. When in — 
| ne en ey 
enver 
Detroit 63 44 68 

















Frankfurt 55 41 82 o 
SCOTCH WHISKY Geneva, Switzerland 53 42 80 ‘te — 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
Helena 61 32 53 
Hong Kong 81 i ie MU) 
Houston 82 65 66 Biko) fro Yow Y 
Istanbul 68 oy 670 
Juneau 48 39 =690 Ave USS ()) { 
Karachi 88 73 79 


“World's Finest” 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky Hamilton, Bermuda 79 69 77 
Honolulu 83 73 56 6 FROM fl 
Kwajalein 87 77 81 








Lisbon 68 58 79 iz oh n hit at 
London 56 44 85 aE re 
Los Angeles 78 59 67 vay 
Manila 84 75 81 
Miami 87 71 80 
4 Milwaukee 59 39 82 
; ™ Moscow 44 33 83 
New Orleans 81 67 74 






































: s with, New York 64 50 67 
You'll fall in , Paris 60 44 86 
love this fall ur : ; In Paris, intimate night spots have 
; . ie = : ; Philadelphia 67 51 72 ical idi aide ieaed 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 5 a a ee oe 
Seilten svmiines's it Sie 2 ieouael ti Portland, Ore. 65 49 85 plush cabarets. Sophisticated travel- 
ian summer's the time for harvesting vacation dreams .. . ; = Seanlilens af the toh Beak « 
New Mexico's the place. The aspen mature into gold; pifion smoke Richmond 68 46 81 alias pore pert with “A 
from pueblo fireplaces perfumes the clear, dry autumnal air; scarlet Rome 70 54 77 NIGHT AT TIRE BOUCHON” 
chilis dry against ancient adobe walls. The time is ripe — so come! Sai 93. 71 85 recorded in the clud itself in Mont 
Dine in restaurants as charming as Old Spain, modern as today, — martre. It gives you Mademoiselle 
Enjoy every comfort in delightful old inns, the finest hotels-motels. San Francisco 68 54 62 Shale Le Petit Panier, Les Voyous 
Relax at a guest ranch. You'll love sightseeing this colorful land — San Juan, P.R. 86 75 63 C'est m Boa ¥in. oad gies 
visit Carlsbad Caverns, interesting National Monuments, Indian ; , ehaneens randy Maued 
pueblos, historic towns, beautiful mountains. Browse for Christmas Santiago, Chile picid, ian PM pataiies ai 6c: a Ww 
or home in quaint shops or abandon your heart to the tom-tom Shanghai 74. 37 «680 CAPITOL Special Selections Service 
mystery of age-old Indian rites. Cast a fly into a trout stream or , Box 1100, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania — th: 
a coin into an old wishing well. Come, this autumn, to New Mexico. Singapore 88 74 82 My check (or money order) for $3.98 is 
= enclosed. Please send me prepaid Hi 
Send today for FREE full-color literature Spokane 7 = ee oe eee a Se i; 
BMC aaa tCol YF ee Stockholm 48 38 84 1S 
Department of Development Name NAME 
Box 61-E, State Capitol nue = 
| Santa Fe, New Mexico Address_ Tokyo 69 54 73 ADDRESS 
Please send me full-color 
pice eeee and new full- City DS ee Tucson 85 54 44 CITY/STATE 
[ Scion bighwaymap | CX —————Zone— Aisa th sea ak Sa Washington, D.C. i a RN RN 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C. 








Hospitality begins with White Horse (of course) 


When you do the inviting, serve the best. In Scotch, | White Horse to add pleasure to your leisure. ‘To assure 
that’s White Horse. With well-bred gentility, White you of perfection, every bottle is numbered and regis- 
Horse adds brilliance to the occasion, brings a touch of _ tered at our own distilleries in Scotland. Honor your 


lightness to the evening’s progress. You can count on — guests with White Horse, the great Scotch of history. 
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iMOORE-McCORMACK LINES 


1962 SEASAFARI 


63 days to South America, Africa, and the Mediterranean 
including CARNAVAL IN RIO 


NEW ssBRASIL SAILS FROM NEW YORK FEB.21,1962-PORT EVERGLADES FEB.23, 1962 


NEXT FEBRUARY, be your own weatherman. 
Cruise on Moore-McCormack’s new ss BRASIL 
out of the Northern Hemisphere into summer. 

In Rio it’s Carnaval time—those days before 
Lent when the whole city goes happily mad. 
Samba bands practice all year for the parades 
and song contests. Streets—and hotels—are 
packed with merrymakers. 

But your hotel, as in every port, is the quiet, air 
conditioned ss BRASIL. She’s one of America’s 
newest cruise liners, built to cater to, world- 
wide cruise vacationers rather than crowds. All 


Ny + — or FEET Gy 
pe 77 
PTT 


-" Cd 
gassusunncas ae! 








first class. All staterooms are outside and in- 
dividually air conditioned. Each has its own 
phone, its own radio, its own bathroom. Lots 
of wardrobe space. 

There is space everywhere—and time to en- 
joy it. There’s an easy informality to life on 
board that appeals to sophisticated travelers. 

By day, you'll live in the four-deck play- 
ground around the two outdoor pools. Eve- 
nings, there’s top-rank entertainment in the 
Carioca Club. Delicious food, vintage wines, 
impeccable service. And much, much more. 


’ “i 
peel 


So much more to enjoy on board 
and to see on shore 


Fascinating ports—twenty of them, on five 
continents. Interesting inland trips which you 
can take, if you like, to see some of the world’s 
oldest and newest civilizations. 63 story-book 
days priced from $2185, less than $34 a day! 


ITINERARY: New York, Port Everglades, Barbados, 
CARNAVALIN RIO, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Tristan da Cunha, Cape Town, Durban, Lourenco 
Marques, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Aden, Suez, Alexan- 
dria, Messina, Naples, Barcelona, Lisbon, N. Y. 
Also—38-day Cruise to South America and 
CARNAVAL IN RIO... SS ARGENTINA sails 
from New York Feb. 9, 1962. 12 Caribbean 
and South American ports, from $1620. 

New Caribbean Cruises of 6 to 17 days for 
as little as $30 a day. Sailings from New York 
and Port Everglades, Florida. 

Other South American and Northlands 
Cruises available. See your Travel Agent. 


Much More win 
Moore-McCormack 


LA7ES 
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TWO BROADWAY + NEW YORK 4, N.Y. © DEPT. H-2 





